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PREFACE. 


Tuts volume appears under circumstances which would entitle it 
to the indulgence of the reader, if any need were felt that such 
a claim should be preferred. Immediately on the death of its 
lamented author, it was agreed to send the manuscripts from which 
it has been printed to the press, that the desire of the Christian 
public for some memorial of his worth and attainments might be 
promptly gratified. It was known that he had promised such a 
volume, that he had intended to give it to the world as soon as his 
various avocations would permit, and that the following lectures 
as they came from his lips had all the effect of complete and finished 
productions. The impression prevailed, accordingly, that the sole 
duty of the editor would be the superintendence of the press and 
the correction of the proofs. It was found, however, that the state 
of the manuscripts would not admit of the speed with which it was 
originally proposed to issue the work; and there is reason very 
deeply to regret that it had mot appeared under the care of the 
author himself. He follows the course of his theological lectures 
to hisestudents, from which he had occasionally drawn. These 
are written partly under a peculiar system of contractions, and 
partly under a stenographic character, which he had acquired 
when a student, and which is now in desuetude. Some delay has 
thus been necessarily caused, as the two courses of lectures had to 
be compared, with a view to working into regular shape the mate- 
rials thus submitted to the examination and judgment of the editor. 
An entire lecture had to be deciphered, and written out in the 
ordinary character, before it could be sent to press. The conclud- 
ing appeals of the lectures, in the judgment of those who heard the 
course, were often the most effective part of the whole; and, beyond 
all question, the author chiefly excelled in such hortatory addresses. 
All that remains of these, however, is in most cases, a few brief 
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jottings. Time was lost, too, in the endeavour to verify quotations 
from several writers, the references to whom were but imperfectly 
given. In regard to the composition, the readers acquainted with 
the published sermons of the author, such as “'The Child Jesus,” 
“Youth Warned against the Sin and Danger of Intemperance,” and 
“Death Swallowed up in Victory,” will feel at once that it is not 
what the author would have rendered it, had he been spared for the 
revision of the work. It has been thought right, however, to issue 
it, as far as possible, as it was left by him. The editor cannot be 
blamed for undue freedom with the manuscripts. He fears that he 
is more open to censure for excessive scrupulosity in abstaining 
from changes, which, in the circumstances, might have been quite 
justifiable. 

It was originally in contemplation to have overtaken the entire 
system of theology by successive courses of lectures. The design 
of these was to meet a great and obvious want. There are ad- 
mirable manuals of instruction in regard to all the forms and 
methods of Sabbath-school teaching. There are works, too, which 
profess to give the brief and condensed exposition of Scripture 
which a teacher might require for the elucidation of the divine 
Word in his class. It was felt, however, that the main defect in 
Sabbath-school instruction arose from the want of clear and definite 
views of the entire system of divine truth on the part of teachers. 
Whatever may be their zeal, and however high the standard of their 
general attainments, if revealed truth is not seen in its essential 
harmony, and clearly understood in systematic form, the result 
must be a wayward vagueness in the instructions which they com- 
municate, neutralizing the effect of their teaching upon the young 
mind, if not misleading it in its conceptions of important doctrines. 
To meet this want, during the year 1844 the “ Paisley Sabbath- 
School Union” applied to the author to undertake a course of 
lectures, exhibiting systematically the leading doctrines of the gos- 
pel. The terms in which the lectures were announced present an 
exact conception of what they were intended to be :—* By special 
requisitions from teachers connected with Sabbath-school associa- 
tions in Paisley, Dr Symington will deliver a course of lectures on 
select subjects in Christian theology. The lectures will be popular 
aud didactic, rather than critical and polemical. The object imme- 
diately contemplated is, by clear and succinct statements of the 
doctrines of the gospel, to aid teachers in the performance of the 
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duties of a vocation which the state of children and youth in the 
present circumstances of Paisley renders paramount and peremp- 
tory.” They were delivered during the winter of 1844-45, and 
excited great interest. The publication of them was earnestly 
requested, and the sense entertained of their value was testified in 
a warm acknowledgment of gratitude, inscribed by the teachers 
on a silver salver which they presented to the author in recogni- 
tion of his services. 

‘ Appearing with all the disadvantages of a posthumous work, 
these lectures are, however, of such value as to occasion regret that 
the course did not comprehend the whole system of theological truth. 
It could have been wished that at least the work of the Spirit had 
been the subject of some lectures, as it was a topic on which the 
author was wont to expatiate with peculiar fulness and effect. 
The additional lecture, found among his papers, “ On the import- 
ance and necessity of prayer for divine influence,” and which we 
have appended to the regular course on divinity, interesting and 
eloquent as it is, hardly affords a specimen of his resources in that 
department of theology which relates to the person and office of 
the Spirit. 

In the desire to issue this work without loss of time, no provi- 
sion was made to accompany it with any memoir of the author. 
Not to forestall an extended memoir of him, but to meet so far the 
wish expressed for a brief record, in connection with the present 
volume, of the leading points of his history, we append the obituary 
which appeared in the public journals :— 


Andrew Symington was born in Paisley during the month of 
June 1785, and must have been past the 68th year of his age 
when he died. His father, a godly merchant in his native town, 
gave him an education for the Christian ministry. After an attend- 
ance for four years in Paisley Grammar School, where he generally 
stood at the head of his class, he entered the University of Glas- 
gow, and carried off the first honours in several classes,—in the 
higher mathematics, in natural philosophy, and in divinity. He 
took the degree of A.M. in 1803. No sooner had he obtained 
licence in the Reformed Presbyterian Church, than at least four 
congregations, in admiration of his abilities as a preacher, com- 
peted in the presentation of a call to him. Having decided in 
favour of the call from the congregation in his native town, he 
received ordination in 1809. His congregation consisted of a few 
members recently disjoined from a neighbouring charge, but soon 
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grew to strength under his fostering care. The entire debt,— 
which originally was by no means small,—contracted by them in 
the purchase of ground, and in the erection of a church and manse, 
was extinguished some years before his death; and he left behind 
him his congregation in deep grief at the loss of their pastor, but 
in a condition of strength and prosperity, mainly owing, under God, 
to the spiritual depth, scriptural simplicity, and Christian pathos of 
his ministrations, his spreading reputation for theological learning 
and attainments, the promptitude and constancy of his sympathies 
with the afflicted, and his conduct, uniformly so becoming as to 
put the tongue of calumny to defiance. And his‘congregation, it 
should be added, were worthy of such a pastor,—a model of duti- 
fulness and affection to him,—not merely consenting, for the 
general benefit of the Church, to give him up during two months 
of the year, after he became professor, but when his infirmities in- 
creased, relieving him for weeks from the labours of the pulpit, 
and sometimes putting means at his command to go elsewhere in 
quest of health and recreation. 

In the year 1820, he was appointed Professor of Theology in the 
Church to which he belonged. Coming to the office in the;full 
vigour of his life, he devoted himself to it with youthful enthusiasm, 
while his invariable prudence and mature judgment gave dignity 
and grace to the discharge of his official duties. He moved among 
his students in a spirit of paternal benignity,—watching their 
character as well as instructing their minds, noting their progress, 
taking a warm interest in all that concerned them, giving advice 
as to their defects, and encouragement when it was needed ; so that 
in entering the Hall, they soon learned that they had found in him 
their best friend, as well as a beloved professor. While every 
denomination in the country has been affected with divisions, the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church has remained singularly free from 
them; and this unity must in some measure be attributed to the 
spiritof brotherhood diffused amongstits rising ministry by their pro- 
fessor, and to that warmth of holy affection by which he transformed 
the Hall into a family of brethren. "With few exceptions, all the 
ministers of the body have been students under his care,—not to 
speak of a large proportion of the ministers of the same denomi- 
nation in Ireland, and several in America and other countries. 
They derived benefit from his sound and able prelections; they 
derived more from the living Christianity embodied in hischaracter, 
and with which his whole life before them was instinct. During 
the session, few men could be more busy, as he taught all the 
branches of theological education, perused all the exercises of the 
students, met with them several hours in the course of the day, 
and held, besides, devotional meetings with them, for the cultivation 
of personal godliness. His lectures, always solid and useful, rose 
occasionally into a strain of devout eloquence, and were distin- 
guished by what, after all, is the highest department of theology,— 
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the department in which our Howes and Owens found scope for 
their powers and resources, and immensely more important than 
the husks of controversy and criticism,—the effective exhibition 
of divine truth in its relation to the state and conscience of the 
sinner, and to the experience of the Christian. 

In the course of his ministry, he became known to the religious 
community by public sermons in behalf of important charities and 
societies. Several of them have been published,—always, how- 
ever, at the urgent request of those by whom they were heard; for, 
whether or not we are to ascribe it to extreme diffidence and the 
singular modesty of his nature, he seems never to have entered 
upon authorship except under pressing solicitation. These discourses 
took a wide range, from able defences of cardinal doctrines in the 
Christian system, to sermons addressed with a winning tenderness 
to youth and children. They all contain felicitous passages, giving 
proof, as competent authorities have remarked, of a vein of genius 
in his thinking. But it may be questioned if his printed sermons, 
with one or two notable exceptions, ever attained the height of 
effective utterance which he sometimes reached, when he was un- 
embarrassed with the uncongenial publicities of a special occasion. 
His rare command of language, his thorough mastery of truth and 
Scripture, the frankness of a warm and open heart, and a memory 
uncommonly retentive, and habits of observation directed con- 
stantly on men and things, enabled him in his happier moments, 
when he kindled in a discourse, to produce an effect far beyond any 
mere trick of oratory. A commanding figure, expressive counte- 
nance, and rich voice, contributed to the effect, while the copious 
unction that enriched all his discourses seldom failed to minister 
to the spiritual quickening of his audience. 

In 1811 he was united in marriage to Miss Jane Stevenson. 
The union was in all respects a happy one, but his domestic life 
was soon clouded by a succession of trials, which, beginning with 
the death of two children in 1812, kept him in the house of mourn- 
ing till, in 1837, eight children, together with the mother, lay 
interred in the small burying-place attached to his church and 
manse. To the end of his days, indeed, his faith was tried with 
similar causes of domestic and parental anxiety. 

His character had long ere this been so established, and his 
attainments so well known, that various tokens of public confidence 
and esteem were bestowed on him. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the Western University of Pennsylvania 
in 1831, and in 1840 the University of Glasgow conferred the same 
honour on its distinguished alumnus. In his own denomination 
he made himself useful by assiduous efforts in the cause of Christ, 
and grew in esteem as he grewin years. He was so unselfish, so 
unpresuming, and so free from the least taint of guile and malice, 
that beyond the circle of his own church, wherever he was best 
known he was most loved. Besides preparing a Guide for Social 
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Worship, a Book of Discipline, and similar documents, at the re- 
quest of his Synod, he composed a new Doctrinal Testimony, in 
adaptation to the existing state of the Church and of theology,—a 
task executed with his accustomed tact and ability, and in such a 
way as to cement and consolidate his denomination into peculiar 
harmony in sentiment and principle. He was an instance of faith- 
fulness in combination with love; for, while no man was more at- 
tached to his denominational convictions, he never in his long life 
was embroiled in a personal controversy, but lived on terms of 
perfect friendship with his brethren in other Churches. He entered 
with his whole heart into the Evangelical Alliance at its commence- 
ment, and was the life and soul of many a happy meeting of its 
members in the division to which he belonged. Whether taking 
part in the business of his own Church, or joining,as he was always 
forward to do, in any public movement for the interests of truth 
and righteousness, he evinced, besides an inbred and delicate cour- 
tesy of nature, such a warmth and honesty of Christian love as, 
blending with the firm principles of the man, gave to his whole 
bearing a dignity that was truly apostolic. 

It was difficult for him to resist any call to preach the gospel. 
He had to preach for many years during the session of the Hall 
every Sabbath. Arrangements were lately made to relieve him 
from this unjustifiable burden; but even then, in spite of his labours 
as a professor, and during the last years of his life, when a painful 
infirmity frequently prostrated him for hours, rather than allow a 
congregation to want the gospel, he would hasten to it, if at all 
within his reach, so that he could be back in sufficient time for 
his professorial duties on the Monday. The last sermon he thus 
preached was in supplying a congregation in Kilmarnock, with 
which, under its peculiar trials, he felt a deep sympathy. The 
discourses he delivered on that occasion evince his care and tact 
in suiting himself to the circumstances of a congregation. Refer- 
ring to the recent death of their pastor, he lectured on what, to 
use his own graphic phrase, he termed Christ’s “ unique and all- 
wonderful farewell,” Matt. xxviii. 18-20; and exhorting them to 
pray that another pastor might be supplied to them, he discoursed 
on Luke x.2. How singularly apposite both themes to his own 
coming death! On Saturday, September 10, he slipped his foot on 
leaving a carriage in the railway, at the Paisley station, and fell 
with‘all his weight, so that his leg struck on the edge of the landing- 
place. He bled profusely, but the accident excited no immediate 
alarm. All the following week he lectured to his students in his 
dining-room, evidently with some degree of pain, and under the 
fatigue consequent upon want of sleep. On Monday he was re- 
lieved of his duties by his brother, Dr Symington of Glasgow; 
and on Tuesday, at his usual early hour of half-past seven, 
A.M., he again gave a lecture to his students. But his work was 
done. The effort, as his friends, who had urged him to dismiss the 
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Hall at once, had feared, proved too much for him. He sank 
rapidly all the remainder of Tuesday under some species of fever, 
whether resulting or not from the injuries he had sustained it is 
difficult to say. On Wednesday he was no better, uttering in 
moments of unconsciousness expressions which showed his mind 
to be brooding on the duties of the Hall and the interests of the 
students. On Thursday [22d September 1853] he was able to re- 
cognise the members of his family, but for some time before his 
death he appeared to be in a deep slumber, till in the end, without 
sigh or struggle, so peacefully that there was no indication of 
death but the stoppage of pulse and breath, his spirit passed into 
the presence of his God.* 

He has left six children to deplore his loss, but rich in the 
memory of parental worth, and in the legacy of his shining ex- 
ample. Men of greater ability and learning have preceded him 
within these few years to the grave, or may have been left behind 
him, but, to the extent in which he was known, few have been more 
warmly loved, or have more successfully commended the gospel to 
acceptance by their life and character. Noman had deeper views 
of sin; no man humbler views of himself as a sinner to be plucked 
from the burning only through the grace of God. But of how few 
can it be said, as with perfect justice it may be said of him, mak- 
ing due allowance for human frailty, that there is not an action of 
his life the remembrance of which his friends would wish buried 
in the grave along with him! His best monument is his own stain- 
less name, with the inscription so conspicuous in it, “the simpli- 
city that is in Christ.” 


In illustration of the respect in which his memory was held by 
the brethren, who had the best opportunities for forming an 
opinion respecting his private worth and public usefulness, we add 
the notice of his death inserted in the minutes of the ecclesiastical 
court of which he had been long a distinguished member, when it 
met after his decease, on January 10, 1854 :— 

The Synod, before proceeding to business, have the affecting 
duty to perform of noticing the absence from their roll of one 
name which, for many years, has occupied a most prominent place 
in their records, viz., that of their venerable and beloved father, the 


Rev. Dr Andrew Symington of Paisley. The fact that this meet- 
ing of Synod has been convened in consequence of the blank occa- 


* An affecting record of his last moments appears in the sermon on his death, 
preached by His brother, Dr Symington of Glasgow, and subsequently published 
under the title, <‘ Departed Worth and Greatness Lamented.” 
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sioned by his demise, is in itself a sufficient evidence of the im- 
portant position he occupied, the value attached to his character 
and influenee,and the sense entertained by the Church of the great- 
ness of the bereavement which she has sustained in his removal; 
and the report of the Hall Committee, by which the business to 
be transacted will be introduced, will, of course, refer to the cha- 
racter and labours of the deceased, as professor of theology, and 
to the heavy loss entailed on the Church by the solemn event 
which has occurred ; so that it is the less necessary for the court 
to do much more in this notice than simply record a few facts, 
Hei testify their sincere regard for the memory of their departed . 
ather. 

The death of Dr Andrew Symington took place at Paisley on 
the 22d of September last, after a brief illness with which he was 
seized when busily occupied with his students. His latter end 
was peace. It was in beautiful and striking harmony with his 
whole previous life,—presenting the tranquil majesty of one who 
had overcome by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of his 
testimony. 

Dr Symington died in the 69th year of his age and 45th of his 
ministry. After a brief period of probationary labour, he was or- 
dained to the office of the holy ministry and the pastoral charge 
of the congregation at Paisley, his native town, in 1809. In the 
discharge of his duties as a minister of the new testament he ap- 
proved himself as a workman not needing to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. Possessed of mental abilities of a high 
order, and rich in the varied attainments secured by their diligent 
application to the pursuit of learning, and especially of theology, 
while all were sanctified by a spirit of earnest devotedness to the 
service of his divine Lord, he reached a high and distinguished 
place as an expounder of the Scriptures and a preacher of the 
gospel of salvation. His profound and comprehensive views of the 
whole system of divine truth, and his accurate and extensive 
knowledge of the Word of God, were all enhanced by the rare 
unction, the touching pathos, and the fervent importunity, which 
characterized his ministrations. The court would cherish, with 
gratitude to the Head of the Church, the remembrance of the gifts 
and graces with which he was so fully endowed; and would look 
to the source whence he was supplied for similar blessings to be 
bestowed on the labourers who survive or may succeed, that they 
may be followers of the departed in so far as he foliowed Christ, 
and.may, in some good measure, realize his spirit, and exhibit the 
features of his character, both as “sons of consolation ” and “sons 
of thunder.” 

In 1820 Dr Symington was chosen by the voice of Synod to the 
office of Professor of Divinity in this Church, which had become 
vacant by the death of Professor Macmillan. To the discharge of 
the duties of this important and honourable calling he brought a 
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mind richly furnished with the stores of theological learning, 
possessed of clear and accurate views of the doctrines of evan- 
gelical religion, and pervaded by a sanctified fervour; in conse- 
quence of which, in his prelections, the Saviour’s name was as 
ointment poured forth. These duties he continued to discharge 
from the period of his appointment till that of his death, with 
remarkable fidelity and devotedness,—sustaining with cheerfulness 
the burden of his labours, while he proved instrumental in con- 
ferring important benefits on the Church and her rising ministry. 
The court would record their deep sense of gratitude to the great 
Teacher for the gift of this master in Israel, and for allowing him 
to continue his services in this position for the space of thirty-three 
years. 

As a member of this court, Professor Symington occupied an 
honourable position, and exercised a happy influence. He was ap- 
pointed by Synod to the office of clerk when it was constituted in 
1811, and discharged the duties of that office with accuracy and 
fidelity so long as he continued to occupy it. He was most regular 
and punctual in his attendance on the meetings of Synod, gave his 
éarnest and persevering attention to the business before it, and 
never absented himself during any part of the proceedings without 
urgent cause. While grave and dignified in his demeanour, he 
furnished a beautiful example of brotherly-kindness and courtesy; 
and while he expressed his own views with candour and conscien- 
tiousness, he was ever ready to defer to those of others. His judi- 
cious counsels and conciliatory spirit proved eminently conducive, 
under the blessing of the Church’s Head, to the promotion of peace 
and harmony among brethren. He was ever ready, as far as other 
weighty engagements would permit, to discharge the special duties 
imposed on him by this court ; and the Book of Discipline and the 
doctrinal part of the Testimony, prepared by him under the ap- 
pointment of Synod, remain behind as monuments of his ability, 
faithfulness, and devotion to the interests of Zion and the cause of 
the Reformation. i 

The court cannot close this brief notice of Professor Symington 
without expressing their profound sympathy with the elders and 
members of his bereaved congregation. Of his able ministrations, 
his abundant labours, his watchfulness, zeal, and deep concern for 
the interests of their souls; his tender sympathy with the afflicted, 
his anxiety for the religions instruction and training of the young, 
his holy and unblamable walk and conversation among them,— 
they themselves are witnesses. And there is comfort in the re- 
flection that his character and life and labours were justly appre- 
ciated by them,—of which, among other things, there is evidence 
in the state of vigorous organization and healthful activity in 
which he has left them. It is due to them to say, that the court 
have always regarded with great satisfaction the patience and 
good feeling with which they submitted to be deprived, for the 
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greater good of the Church, of the ministrations of their own be- 
loved pastor for the period during which he was occupied annually 
with the duties of the Hall. The Synod commend them to God 
and to the word of his grace, that they may be sustained and com- 
forted under the sore trial with which they have been visited; and 
pray that, under the blessing of the chief Shepherd, all their wants 
may be supplied, and they may continue to go on even to perfection. 
‘: The court likewise cordially sympathize with the bereaved family 
and relatives of Dr Symington. His children have lost in him a 
father tenderly affectionate and deeply solicitous about their highest 
interests,—a father who may be said to have “walked within his 
house with a perfect heart;” but it may well impart to them un- 
speakable solace, in their state of orphanage, that he has left them 
a legacy so rich as that bequeathed in his spirit, example, prayers, 
and character; and his godly life and happy death may well en- 
courage them to give themselves wholly and unreservedly to their 
father’s God, so that, following in his footsteps, they too may die 
the death of the righteous, and their last end may be like unto his. 
May they enjoy the special favour of him who is the Father of the 
fatherless, and has promised to bless the children of his servants; 
and may they have grace to say, “ When father and mother for- 
sake us, then the Lord will take us up.” 

When death has thus smitten and laid low one of the pillars of 
Christ’s house, the members of this court would feel themselves 
admonished to depend more implicitly on Him who is the founda- 
tion and chief corner-stone; to labour with diligence and fidelity in 
the work of the Lord, that they may stand in their lot at the end 
of the days; and to pray, that instead of the fathers God may take 
the children and make them princes in all the earth, so that His 
name may be remembered in all generations, and the people may 
praise Him for ever and ever. 


~ 


At the same meeting of Synod, the Hall Committee brought in 
a report in regard to the future education of the students of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, from which we extract the tribute 
to the memory of Professor Symington referred to in the preced- 
ing minute :— 


It is with no common feeling of sorrow that your committee 
would refer to the lamented death of Professor Symington of 
Paisley, as the event which has occasioned the present meeting of 
the court, and made it necessary to consider under whose care 
students of theology in connection with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church are henceforth to be placed. The removal of a pastor into 
the world unseen is fitted, under any circumstances, to remind all 
whom he leaves behind him in the ministry of the responsibilities 
under which they lie for the office they hold, and of the speedy ap- 
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proach of the time when the account of their own stewardship 
must be rendered to the Master whose commission they bear; 
but when the deceased has been engaged for a very lengthened 
period in the service of Christ, and has held prominence in the eye 
of the Church, not merely in virtue of his office as theological pro- 
fessor, but from the high talent, extensive learning, genial affec- 
tions, and elevated piety, indissolubly associated with the remem- 
brance of his name, the sense of a common and heavy bereavement 
comes home to every bosom, as if a blank had occurred in the im- 
mediate circle of our personal relationships. Within the narrow 
range of our denomination, Professor Symington was so familiarly 
known, so respected and beloved as well as known, amongst us, 
that we are almost unconscious of uttering the language of meta- 
phor, when, in the briefest tribute that may be paid to his me- 
mory, we speak of him as our departed jfather. In the emphatic 
expression of our sorrow, that the rare assemblage of sanctified 
gifts and excellencies which shone embodied in his character 
should now be hid from us in the darkness of the grave, your com- 
mittee feel that they are but prolonging the echoes, not soon to die 
away, of that strain of general lamentation raised throughout the 
entire Church when the sad intelligence of his death became 
known. Bowing with implicit submission to the sovereign will 
and righteous procedure of the Lord, and endeavouring to cherish, 
in the midst of all our sorrow, the thankfulness due to Him for the 
long period during which the Church enjoyed the services of our 
late professor, your committee feel that they are but humbly seek- 
ing to catch the mantle of his zeal, when they would have no time 
lost in making the arrangements necessarily consequent upon his 
decease. They feel themselves acting in the spirit of his example 
when they seek that there should be no unnecessary interruption to 
the work on which his heart was so eminently set; and that, while 
a standard-bearer indeed has fallen in our Israel, the standard 
should without delay be lifted from the hands of the dead, and 
every effort made to carry forward the warfare of the cross. 

Dr Andrew Symington was appointed Professor to our Church 
in the year 1820. Your committee, abstaining from any general 
eulogy on his character and attainments as a Christian, a pastor, 
and a theologian, feel it strictly within their province, and it is a 
duty that accords with their best affections, when they would com- 
memorate the excellencies of the deceased as a professor of theo- 
logy, and his distinguished services to the Church, while during 
thirty-three years he laboured in this capacity. They feel appre- 
hensive, indeed, lest,‘in their desire to avoid any extravagance of 
panegyric, they come short of the meed of praise due to our de- 
parted father for his manifold and eminent labours in the cause of 
Christ. While satisfied that it would be extravagance to ascribe 
to him any pre-eminence of learning and talent above the men of 
learning and talent in his own day, they feel disposed to claim for 
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him a true vein of original and native genius, and a combination of 
qualities, which, if none of them singly attained to any peculiar 
greatness in degree, yet in their rare combination and uniform de- 
velopment, placed him abreast of his most eminent contemporaries 
in any Church. It was in this view that, in reference to his natural 
endowments, his fitness for the theological chair was most con- 
spicuous. No inordinate fondness for any special exercise or pur- 
suit in his professional duties ever betrayed itself. In the happy 
balance of his faculties, the just proportion was invariably struck 
in regard to the measure of attention which every doctrine in the 
system of Christian truth, and every branch of theological educa- 
tion, should receive. His mind, in its own native breadth, had 
points of contact and sympathy with all that justly fell within the 
sphere of his duties and prelections; but there was an instinctive 
sagacity in assigning its relative importance to every part of his 
work. And where, from the limit of his time and strength, there 
was no possibility of overtaking, in the tuition of his students, what 
he could have wished to teach them fully, far from satisfying his 
conscience in the usual way of a weak and narrow mind, by a dis- 
paragement of the branches to which he could not do justice, he 
satisfied it rather by the earnest effort to do well what was most 
important to be done at all; and no man was more anxious that 
the term of a session could have allowed more justice to be done 
to all the branches of a theological education. 

Divine grace sanctified this balance and harmony in all his 
mental powers, so that it was conducive in a remarkable degree to 
a sterling orthodoxy in belief and sentiment. In the history of 
theological tenets, and in analyzing leading heresies into their ele- 
ments, it is commonly found that much of the strife and schism by 
which the peace of the Church has been disturbed has arisen from 
half-truths,—imperfect apprehensions of a doctrine in all its rela- 
tive bearings,—crude views, in which a truth is torn from its rela- 
tive order in the system, unduly elevated in importance, so as to 
injure co-ordinate principles, or unduly depressed, so as to be in- 
_ jured itself and circumscribed in its influence on the heart and 
conscience. The advantage to our Church of a professor always 
remote from extremes, never misled by any crotchety fondness for 
a particular doctrine, or a particular view of any doctrine, and 
giving his whole heart to the whole counsel of God, was unspeak- 
able. Hence the soundness of the ministry which our Church en- 
joys; hence, amid divisions prevailing elsewhere, ‘the unity with 
which we have dwelt together as brethren; and hence the reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy, through which our Church has so long enjoyed 
the confidence of all the friends of evangelical principles. It is, 
indeed, our comfort to know, and our duty to own, that this unity 
in the bonds of peace which obtains amongst us, is, as we are fully 
persuaded, the unity of the Spirit—not the result of human train- 
ing, but the gift of the Holy Ghost; but the instrument he em- 
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ployed is not to be slighted or overlooked. God, it would seem, 
ratified with his sanction the feelings of David when he laid up 
within the tabernacle, in solemn dedication, the weapon with which 
the defiant enemy of God and his people had been slain. Any 
measure of unanimity amongst us is not the less a divine gift, for 
which gratitude is due to the Spirit of grace, that it came to us in 
one sense through the instrumentality of man; and not the less, 
but rather all the more, a service rendered to our Church by our 
deceased professor, and laying us under lasting obligations to 
cherish his memory, that his wise prelections were sanctified and 
blessed of God to secure for us the fulfilment of the promise,— 
* peace upon Israel.” 

This result must be ascribed in part to the singularly scriptural 
character of these prelections. Though his attainments in the 
sacred languages were such as to make him exceedingly useful to 
the students in their readings from the original Scriptures, he 
chiefly excelled in the treatment of systematic theology. There 
were times when, in the analysis of complex thought, the just de- 
finition of a principle, and the acumen with which a momentous 
distinction was caught by his own mind, and reproduced in felici- 
tous language for the instruction of his students, he gave evidence 
what he could have done had he chosen to consult the mere pride 
of intellect, and to cast his lectures into a mould of philosophic 
disquisition. He had, moreover, a rare and peculiar gift,—in 
which, indeed, the originality of his thinking chiefly appeared,—of 
placing two truths in such a collocation as at once to illustrate in 
what they differed and in what they agreed. But the pre-eminent 
feature of his teaching was his deference to the authority of the 
sacred Word. Nothing could exceed the skill and fulness with 
which the statements of Scripture were marshalled and arrayed in 
evidence and illustration of the doctrines of our faith. The im- 
pression was left on the minds of his students, that, whatever ob- 
jections might assail any doctrine, it was a doctrine, nevertheless, 
according “ to the law and to the testimony.” They found them- 
selves, when they entered the Hall, not in a school of speculation, 
but at the feet of Christ. 

The devotional spirit, also, which he infused into the proceedings 
of the Hall deserves grateful commemoration. It is hardly saying 
too much, and to say more is hardly possible, when we remark, 
that truth lost nothing of its own intrinsic dignity as its nature 
was unfolded or its claims were urged by one who lived so habitually 
under its influence; and the evidence in its favour seemed to gather 
in strength as it reached the ear from one so evidently in con- 
stant communication with his Master. His students will remember 
how the opening prayer, previous to each lecture, was wont to 
solemnize them into a sense of responsibility for what they were 
to hear,—only equalled, perhaps indeed exceeded, by his own sense 
of responsibility in the deliverance of his message, and in all the 
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duties of his office. With so much on hand during the brief but 
busy session in which they were met, he did not overlook what 
tended to develop piety and strengthen principle, as well as what 
tended to discipline the mind and store it with professional learn- 
ing. In meetings for prayer and religious conference vital godli- 
ness was fostered among the students, and impressions were ,pro- 
duced which, with many of them, must continue for life. The 
great lesson taught in the Hall was, that Christianity was not 
merely a system to be learned, but a life to be pursued, and a work 
to be done;—a life, in the diligent cultivation of all the Christian 
graces, as all needed for the duties of the ministry; and a work, as 
his students were made to feel how much the future edification of 
the Church of Christ would depend upon them, and, as raised for 
the time to another Olivet, they were made to see before them a 
world perishing for lack of knowledge, and to grow in zeal for the 
salvation of the lost. 

The main duty of a professor may be to impart knowledge, but 
the main value of a professor is, when, along with the communi- 
cation of sound instruction, he can infuse into his students his own 
ardour in the pursuit of truth, his own love of truth for its own 
sake, his own deference to the holy oracles as revealing Him who 
is “the truth,” his own desire that it might be brought home in 
powerful and practical application to the hearts of the multitudes 
who are afterwards to hear it from their lips. In this aspect of his 
office, our late father, as a professor, never has been surpassed. 
His own buoyant enthusiasm spread in generous infection through- 
out the Hall. His students saw in him what could be done in the 
familiar mastery of divine truth; and his voice of fatherly en- 
couragement was ever in their ears, stimulating them to reach and 
rival him in his own wealth of spiritual attainments and theological 
knowledge; and their proficiency was all the greater, that they 
were not driven to it by the rod of office, but drawn to it with the 
bands of love. 

A place is due, in this brief memorial of his worth and services, 
to the manner in which the distinctive principles of our Church 
were unfolded. Much as he loved them, and no man amongst us 
loved them more, the conscientiousness of the man was visible in 
never giving them an undue prominence in his teaching. They were 
taught, but they were taught simply as part of the whole system of 
divine truth; so that they were recognised to be, not a slip of alien 
growth grafted into the stem of revelation, but the native offshoot 
of a tree which would be manifestly incomplete without them,— 
not an addition which overlaid the building of truth, but essential 
stones in it, without which it would be aruin. He was not the 
mere interpreter, far less the mere echo, of the hackneyed and 
technical language of symbolic books. In the statement of our 
distinctive tenets, whether as regards the headship of Christ, the 
obligation of the covenants, or the relation of the Christian in ex- 
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isting circumstances to civil government, you were made to think 
more of the Bible from which they came than of the standards in 
which they were acknowledged ; and these standards became all 
the more sacred and precious in consequence. 

Finally, your committee must express their sense of the uniform 
courtesy with which he met all their suggestions, and his willing- 
ness to co-operate with them in whatever might promote the ad- 
vantage of the students; and if, in lingering on the memory of the 
deceased, they have erred by excess of allusion to the high qualities 
by which, as a professor, he was distinguished, they hope to be 
excused on the ground that no common loss has been sustained by 
the Church. Time surely will not be grudged in the commemora- 
tion of his services, who, by the confidence he so justly and uni- 
versally secured, saved to his denomination for thirty-three years 
all time and anxiety in regard to its Theological Seminary. In 
his eminent piety as a Christian, his shining example as a pastor, 
his conscientious attention to the business of the Church in all its 
courts and committees, his laborious services as a professor, and in 
the lustre shed upon his denomination by the extent of his attain- 
ments, and the commanding dignity as well as genial influence 
of his personal character, it is a simple fact, which needs neither 
proof nor comment, that since the Revolution the grave has never 
closed over a man to whom our Church is under deeper obligations. 
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ELEMENTS OF DIVINE TRUTH. 


LECTURE I. 


ON THE LAWS OF EVIDENCE AND THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


A seERIES of lectures on the evidences of divine revelation 
assumes, in its very terms, the being of a Deity, and the intel- 
ligent, moral, and accountable character of man. “ That 
there exists, distinct from the universe, a supreme, intelligent 
Cause of that universe, is a truth which no reasonable and 
thinking man ean controvert or deny. It is a truth obvious 
even to sense,—it is conformable to the most natural senti- 
ments of the human mind,—it is established by the universal 
consent of almost the whole human race,—it is consonant to 
the clearest principles of natural philosophy,—and has been 
proved by a variety of the most convincing arguments, 
which have never yet been confuted.” In this lecture I have 
nothing to do with the speculative Atheism of Spinoza, or the 
philosophical Pantheism of Germany, having to deal with 
persons admitting a Deity, and the rational, moral, and re- 
sponsible character of man. And by divine revelation, we 
understand, not the manifestations of God in the works of 
nature, but a special, supernatural communication from the 
Deity to man; and by the evidences of a divine revelation, we 
understand those considerations which demand and justify the 
belief of a reasonable being in its truth, and the subjection of a 
Cc 
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moral and accountable being to its requirements. Revela- 
tion, which, according to the etymology of the word, signifies 
discovering, or disclosing, that which was before unknown or 
obscure, is appropriated, in speaking on religious subjects, 
to signify those truths which God has communicated to man, 
by prophets and apostles, for his instruction and direction, 
and which are contained in the writings of the Old and New 
Testaments,—the book well known among us by the name 
of “ The Bible.” 

You are aware of the distinction between natural and re- 
vealed religion ;—the former signifying that knowledge of 
God, and our duties to him, ourselves, and fellow-creatures, 
which may be acquired by the use of reason in the study of 
the works of creation; the latter, that knowledge of God, and 
of our duty to him and one another, which is derived from 
divine revelation. Natural and revealed religion are not, 
however, absolutely distinct and contrary. Revelation com- 
prehends in it natural religion, perfecting it in respect of 
clear exhibition, and grafting upon it new views of the divine 
character and counsels, bearing upon the present circum- 
stances and necessities of man. It is to the evidences of 
divine revelation, as the authoritative standard of revealed 
religion, that your attention is to be called in the forthcoming 
course of lectures. I am not unaware of the plausibility and 
truth of a priori considerations on the necessity, possibility, 
and probability of a divine revelation; but I waive all preli- 
minary discussion of this nature, because I have to do with 
the fact that books exist claiming to be a revelation from 
God, and preferring reasons for this claim, and demanding 
acknowledgment of it by considerations of the most grave 
and affecting character. And to prepare for a dutiful 
examination of these claims, it may be proper to call your 
attention for a little to the natwre and the laws of evidence. 

It must occur to every reflecting mind, that we must haye 
some ground or reason forall that we believe. Our opinions 
are grounded on something more evident than they are 
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themselves; and the ground on which we rest our opinions 
is called evidence. All reasoning proceeds upon the assump- 


tion that there are certain principles in which mankind 


acquiesce, and which they admit as sufficient to establish, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, the opinions to which they yield 
their assent. Without some data admitted previously as 
fixed and unquestionable, there can be no reasoning; because, 
if the data be questioned as well as the point in dispute, it 
is impossible ever to reach a conclusion. The result must 
be a scepticism, which, if applied to the business of common 
life, would render man incapable of all duty to himself and 
his fellow-creatures, and bring him, mentally, into a state of 
universal doubt and uncertainty, stripping him of all capaci- 
ties of action and of enjoyment, and reducing his existence 
to dream and to misery, without the hope or prospect of 
relief, excepting in mental imbecility,—a state in comparison 
with which the unthinking brute would be an object of envy. 

Let us direct our attention for a little to the varieties of 
direct intuitive evidence upon which we act in the ordinary 
business of life. We act upon the reports of our senses. I 
have eyes to see, and perceive the shapes and colours of ob- 
jects; and hence my idea of the form and colours of the rain- 
bow. I have ears to hear, and know and distinguish the 
melody of the lark and the roar of the thunder. I have the 
sense of smell, and know the odour of the rose, and can dis- 
tinguish it from that of the lily. I have a hand, the organ of 
touch, and know and distinguish the hardness of a stone, the 
softness of wool, and the coldness of ice. I have taste, and 
distinguish the sweetness of honey, and the bitterness of 
wormwood. ‘These senses supply evidence of the real exist- 
ence of the substances and qualities which come within the 
sphere of my sensations; and to this evidence I give credit 
without any process of reasoning to confirm it. Again, 
there is the evidence of consciousness. As I know the exist- 
ence and qualities of external objects by the senses, so by a 
consciousness which I can no more understand than I can do 
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the nature and operation of these senses, I am assured of 
my own existence,—I am made aware of the internal opera- 
tions of thought, feeling, memory, and reason,—lI feel the 
reality of what I do in the duties and functions of life. The 
evidence derived from this source is beyond all doubt or dis- 
pute. Lavan 

Reflect further: There is the evidence of memory. Such - 
is the constitution of the human mind, that events, whatever 
interval may have elapsed since their occurrence, are the 
objects of our belief, if we have but the testimony of our 
own remembrance to the fact of their occurrence. It is 
true, that facts may partially escape our memory, may be 
confounded with other facts, or may be wrought up with 
the mere dreams of fancy; but these concessions do not 
overturn the evidence of memory, either in logical truth or 
practical use. The distinct remembrance of a past event 
is to our mind evidence of as absolute certainty as if its 
reality were ascertained by the immediate testimony of our 
senses. Practically we act upon the faith of this evidence, 
in the ordinary affairs of life, with the utmost confidence, as 
our interest or duties may require. 

And there is the evidence of axiomatical travlie In 
arithmetic, mathematics, and physical science, there are 
axioms whose truth is intuitively discerned, and of which 
the mind cannot entertain a doubt. When we affirm that 
a whole is greater than its parts,—things equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another,—a body cannot at one and 
the same time be in two places,—there is an intrinsic evi- 
dence in support of such propositions, commending them 
at once to our belief, and superseding the necessity of any 
lengthened deduction or process of reasoning. I cannot for 
a moment entertain a doubt that one and four are five, any 
more than of the truth of the existence of any object which 
I clearly see with my eyes, or feel with my touch. There 
is, accordingly, intuitive evidence, which equally, if not more 
strongly than in the case of the testimony of the senses, 
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commands my belief, and is confidently reckoned upon in 
many a calculation or practical application resting upon it. 

And ere I leave this intuitive evidence let me add,—there 
is, lastly, and not, least, the evidence of common sense. 
This is possessed in different degrees, and possessed by all, 
excepting by those who are in a state of imbecility; and 
being common to all, it is justly called common sense. 
By this common sense we have a conviction that whatever 
begins to exist must have a cause; that contrivance in pro- 
ducing an effect implies an intelligent cause; that the sun 
will rise to-morrow, and the course of the seasons continue. 
There is, to be sure, a possibility, abstractly considered, that 
the sun may not rise to-morrow,—for such an event would 
not contradict any mathematical axiom ; but by analogy, con- 
firmed by experience, we have a dependence on the solar 
luminary, that if he sink in the west he will reappear and 
rise to-morrow. We act upon this conviction practically, 
and make not a single effort to provide for the possible 
obscuration of the sun. We have the evidence of common 
sense. 

Thus our senses, our consciousness, our memory, axioma- 
tical truths, and common sense, supply intuitive evidence of 
truth,—evidence resulting from the mere contemplation of 
an object, and requiring no medium of proof, or process of 
reasoning, beyond the-direct appeal made by the object itself 
to our mind and senses. It is justly said, “The decisions 
thus formed are first principles, beyond which we cannot 
advance. ... . First principles are the ne plus ultra in 
reasoning. These, we must admit, are self-evident, without 
being able to assign any reason for believing them, except- 
ing that we are so formed as necessarily to admit them. 
The man that denies them is irrational, and ought not to 
-be argued with, but commiserated.” 

There is another kind of evidence, of great importance in 
the argument upon which we enter. This is deductive evi- 
dence; and it is so called because we yield our assent to it 
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in consequence of satisfactory proof. Of this kind is what is 
called, in science, demonstration, and in which propositions 
of abstract truth are traced up to axioms, or first principles, 
that do not admit of being questioned. The propositions 
supported by this evidence are necessary and eternal. The 
opposite of them is not only false but absurd. The proposi- 
tion, for example, All the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, is an immutable truth, that is resolved into _ 
first principles which are indisputable. The contrary is im- 
possible. This kind of evidence is of essential use in science, 
and its results are of immense utility in their application to 
practical purposes in the arts; but not so useful in the more 
ordinary business of life as another species of evidence, dis- 
tinguished by the name of moral evidence. This department 
of evidence is connected with matters of fact. It determines 
the connection which obtains among things actually in exist- 
ence, not abstract principles. Truths may be established by 
this kind of evidence, which can leave no more doubt in the 
mind than propositions which result. from the most rigidly 
exact mathematical demonstration. But the kind of cer- 
tainty is different. Mathematical propositions are not true 
in the same sense as matters of fact are true; for to deny 
truths founded on moral evidence implies no absurdity or 
contradiction. And again, eternal and necessary truth does 
not admit of degrees. But it is not so in moral evidence. 
This relates to actual truth as to matters of fact, in reference 
to which probability is often the utmost we can attain, rang- 
ing over the entire length of the scale, from mere proba-. 
bility to absolute certainty. Demonstrative evidence, superior 
in some respects to moral evidence, abstractly considered, 
and admitting neither of doubt nor of the supposition of 
its opposite, has no such wide sphere of operation, is not 
subservient to so many practical uses, and supplies no such 
constant and familiar guidance in the affairs of life. Moral 
evidence is acknowledged, felt, and acted upon almost every 
day, yea, almost every hour of our life, without being ques- 
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tioned in its certainty and obligation. As this department 
of evidence will be largely drawn upon in the argument to 
which we approach, it is necessary to give it some attention 
in the outset. 


Morat EvipEnce has been distributed into three classes, 
that of Experience, Analogy, and Testimony. 

Observation and memory contribute to form the evidence 
of experience. Events happening in the same uniform order 
in the same circumstanees, lead the observer to conclude that 
in similar circumstances the same sequence will ensue. The 
strength of the conviction so produced will be in proportion 
to the number of instances in which these antecedents and 
consequents have been observed in the same connection. It 
is by such evidence we anticipate that the sun will rise to- 
‘morrow, that the seasons will succeed each other in their 
regular order, that fire will burn, iron sink, wood float in 
water, or a stone thrown up fall to the ground. Reckoning 
upon a continuance of the laws of nature by which these 
things are regulated, we yield unhesitating confidence in 
such uniformity, and feel warranted to act upon it in matters 
of the highest importance. How much of the actions and 
business of every-day life proceeds upon this evidence! 

In regard to the evidence of analogy, it is derived from 
some resemblance ascertained to exist between objects, when 
a comparison is instituted between them. Certain lofty rea- 
sonings in the department of astronomy are founded on this 
principle, and are demonstrated to be correct by their actual 
subserviency to the common purposes of life. Evidence of 
this nature, however, yields in strength and certainty to 
positive and direct experience. ‘The latter teaches what 
really exists; the former indicates the possibility that some- 
thing corresponding to it may also exist, and that no consi- 
deration precludes us from entertaining the question that it 
may exist. Respecting this department of deductive evi- 
dence, it has been justly observed that its legitimate pro- 
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vince is rather to silence objections than to establish truth ; 
and with what effect it may be used for this purpose by a 
skilful hand may be seen by consulting Butler’s “ Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed,” in which the objections of 
sceptics against Christianity are so triumphantly refuted. 

This brings us to the third department of moral evidence, 
—the evidence of testimony; and from the place which it 
holds in the rational evidences of divine revelation, it re- 
quires special attention. Testimony is information com- 
municated to us by one who is presumed to have been in 
circumstances to know the facts reported, and the evidence 
by which they are confirmed. We are indebted to testimony 
for our knowledge of facts that lie beyond the sphere of our 
own observation. The confidence reposed on it depends on 
the credibility of the witnesses,—their veracity being an im- 
portant element in the question. Much of our knowledge,— 
knowledge peculiarly valuable and useful to common life,— 
rests upon this foundation. By far the larger portion of our 
knowledge thus finds its way to our minds, so as to exert an 
influence on our principles, character, and conduct. There 
are two forms in which testimony may be given;—oral, per- 
sonally communicated by word of mouth; and written, in 
the shape of genuine and authentic records. In both kinds 
of it, the assent is regulated by the special circumstances of 
the case; the credit accorded to oral testimony depending 
on the character and circumstances of the witness, and that 
to written testimony depending on the advantages he pos- 
sessed for ascertaining the exact truth of what he records. 
When the witnesses are competent,—not the dupes of decep- 
tion, and not attempting imposture,—the truth of a past event 
is at once admitted, and cannot, indeed, be reasonably dis- 
puted.* 


* Not to construct laws of evidence to serve a purpose, in the pre- 
paration of the preceding digest of them I have revised my early studies 
in dialectics, and availed myself freely of the compendium on the laws 
and nature of evidence in a work on Logic by Leechman. 
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The evidence of testimony is thus a great source of know- 
ledge, and a principle of action in the whole business of life 
and on matters of the greatest importance. To trust in 
testimony and to act upon it, is an original principle of the 
human mind, strongly marked in the earliest mental indi- 
cations of childhood; and distrust in it is a result of the 
experience of deception, imposing upon man the duty of 
caution, and requiring him to try by certain tests the 
testimony to be trusted, but not by any means to set this 
evidence altogether aside. 

We shall close this abstract discussion on the nature and 
kinds of evidence, and lay the whole under contribution to 
aid us in the prosecution of our great argument. We shall 
now call in the intuitive evidence of the senses, of conscious- 
ness, of memory, of axioms, and common’ sense, and the de- 
ductive evidence of experience, analogy, and testimony, to 
assist us in determining whether there be evidence of a 
divine revelation, You have had evidence in the abstract, 
and are now to have it in the concrete. We submit to you a 
fact that cannot be denied :—The books of the Old and New 
Testaments claim to be a divine revelation, and appeal to 
various evidences in vindication of their high claim. 

‘ 

Before entering on the proof of this statement, and its 
bearing on the evidence of divine revelation, I beg to call 
attention to some preliminary matters on the subject of a 
divine revelation in general. 

1. The idea of a revelation coming to man from the Deity 
is one to which the human mind evinces no repugnance. We 
find that some of the most learned among the ancients ex- 
pressed a wish that such a revelation might be given; and 
it is to be remarked that all the superstition and idolatry 
that prevail in the world have proceeded upon the prin- 
ciple that something of this kind has been given, The 
Pagans of old had their augury and oracles. The Chinese 
have their Confucius and their Fohi. The Hindoos have 
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their Vedas and the Shaster of Brahma. The Mussulmans - 
have their Koran. These facts, while they supply matter of 
very mournful reflection, confirm it as a general principle in 
human nature to look for revelations from the Deity. The 
possibility of the thing it were as presumptuous as vain to 
question. There is nothing intrinsically absurd or incom- 
patible with his perfections, in the idea of God communi- 
cating with his rational creatures. The very fact of the 
facility with which pretensions of this nature have success- 
fully practised upon the credulity of mankind, supplies 
evidence of the reasonableness of such a supposition. 

_ 2. It were presumptuous in man to dictate either the 
matter or the manner of such’ a revelation, or the evidence 
by which it may be ‘accredited. If given, it will be worthy 
of God, and adapted to the necessities of man. In manner 
and evidence it will be such as the case admits,—suited to 
the nature of man as a being formed for rational investiga- 
tion: and the evidence will be given in such degree as is 
sufficient to produce conviction; and it will be evidence 
which it is impossible, in the nature of things, can accom- — 
pany any mere communication from man. It is not the 
business of the inquirer to prescribe in this matter, but, 
under the feelings of reverence and humility becoming a 
creature looking to God for vouchsafements of mercy, to ask 
whether any revelation has come from him with the impress 
or seal of a divine original. The writings of the Old and 
New Testaments present this high claim, and offer to exami- 
nation evidences of this claim, and demand, at an awful peril, 
our acknowledgment of it. 

3. We have said, the writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is reasonable to suppose that a revelation, if given, 
will have been committed to writing, for preservation, dif- 
fusion, and transmission. The art of deciphering thought 
by artificial signs addressed to the eye is one of high anti- 
quity, and, like the art of communicating thought by articu- 
late sounds, has been held to be of divine original. This 
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art has been consecrated to science and letters; and since 
the invention of printing (in 1440), it has been still more 
eminently subservient to the propagation of knowledge and 
learning. We cannot conceive a higher object to be served 
by the arts of writing and printing than that of preserving 
a revelation from God, transmitting it from one generation 
to another, and diffusing it to every part of the earth. In 
consequence of improvements in this art, we have copies of the 
books of the Old and New Testaments in great abundance. 
4. These books come to us, and are put into our hands, 
with all the evidences of their genuineness and authenticity 
that any other writings have which are regarded as genuine 
and authentic ; that is, with evidences that they were written 
by the persons to whom they are ascribed, and that they 
contain matters of fact. The evidence of actual observa- 
tion no person can possess but one contemporary with the 
writers and eye-witnesses of the events recorded in their 
works. Ancient and unbroken tradition ascribes to Xeno- 
phon, Thucydides, Cesar, Livy, Tacitus, and Josephus, the 
histories whose names they bear; and this evidence being 
reckoned satisfactory, we give no place to scepticism on the 
subject. In the case of the authenticity of the books in 
question, we have even more confirmed evidence than in the 
case of the Greek and Roman poets, orators, philosophers, 
and historians, concérning whom we never entertain a doubt. 
The Jewish people discovered a particular care about their 
Scriptures, read them publicly on the Sabbath, and had a 
tribe separated to holy services, and, among other duties, to 
watch over their sacred books. And they addressed them- 
selves to this work with the most scrupulous exactness, 
enumerating the very letters of the writings under their cus- 
tody. The Old Testament books were translated into Greek 
nearly three hundred years before the Christian era. These 
books were acknowledged by Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
and by Josephus and Philo, Jewish authors who lived after 
that time, and down to the present day have been ascribed 
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by successive tradition to the same respective penmen. And 
with regard to the writings of the New Testament, we have 
also a uniform testimony to their genuineness, from the age 
in which they were written down to the present time. They 
were publicly read in worship, catalogues of them prepared 
and preserved, large quotations from them made by the 
fathers, appeals made to them in religious controversy; 
they were acknowledged as genuine by Celsus, Porphyry, 
and Julian, enemies of the religion they contain; various 
versions and translations of them were prepared, and nice 
scrupulosity was displayed in distinguishing genuine from 
spurious books. 

5. Admitting the genuineness of these books, it may be 
further noticed, that there is the concurrence of every con- 
sideration in favour of their authenticity and credibility. 
The writers of them lived in the ages of which they wrote. 
Fiven in the case of the first of them, Moses is not alto- 
gether an exception, for few persons intervened between 
Adam and Moses. Admitting the usually received chro- 
nology, Adam lived with Methuselah 243 years; with Me- 
thuselah Shem lived 97 years; with Shem Jacob, the grand- 
son of Abraham, lived 50 years;—so that no more than three ~ 
persons are necessary to convey traditions from Adam to the 
time when the children of Israel went down to Egypt, a 
period of 2238 years. Now, it is not difficult to see how 
traditions concerning the creation, and the antediluvian and 
patriarchal history, might come into the hands of Moses. It 
has been calculated that only four persons intervene between 
Moses and Adam,—a circumstance that diminishes the in- 
credibility which may seem to attach to a history of so 
remote, yea unparalleled antiquity. And Moses was inti- 
mately conversant with the history of the people of Israel. 
Many of the other writers of the Scriptures were personally 
concerned in the events they relate. Such were Joshua, 
Samuel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and. the penmen of the New Testament records. 
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6. It is a circumstance worthy of notice, that the accounts 
contained in these writings were not contradicted at the time 
when they were published, although relating facts of a pub- 
lic nature among the very people who are said to have 
witnessed them. Is it conceivable that Moses could have 
imposed upon the Israelites the books of the Pentateuch if 
they had not been true? Would he have charged them 
with rebellion, and stigmatized them as he does, and ap- 
pealed to open extraordinary faets which they could examine, 
if he had been an impostor? Were not the apostles eon- 
versant with the facts which they relate? and were these facts 
not of such a public and palpable nature as to admit of 
examination, and of contradiction if untrue? Was it pos- 
sible that they could, in these circumstances, succeed in 
palming an imposition upon the world, and this, too, without 
any motives such as actuate impostors? And is it not strange 
that no contradiction of these histories appeared at the time 
when they were written? Is it not now too late to call in 
question the genuineness, the authenticity, or the credibility 
of such writings? I must not enlarge here, but shall con- 
clude these preliminary statements with the words of a well 
known recent writer :— 

“Tt is palpable of certain historical events, many of them 
conceived to be of great antiquity, that they have obtained 
a place in the current belief of the world, their right to which 
no one thinks of questioning. They have, somehow or 
other, come into undisturbed possession of the general faith 
of mankind. The destruction of Jerusalem, the invasion of 
Britain by Julius Cesar, the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, the establishment of the Norman dynasty in England, 
the discovery of America by Columbus, the Reformation by 
Luther, the martyrdom of Charles I. and Louis X VI.,—these 
we have selected and singled out at random, from among 
the many thousand events which have taken place in various 
ages, and in various places of the globe, and which have 
acquired a firm settlement, as undoubted historical truths, in 
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the minds of all men. There must be some assignable 
causes for this implicit and unexcepted confidence; and it 
promises to facilitate an inquiry into the nature and efficacy 
of these, that, in contrast with such events as those which 
have been now enumerated, there are others. which are 
alleged to have taken place, but which are either repudiated 
as absolutely false, or suspected as at best but doubtful and 
uncertain. Such are the prodigies of Livy, and the legends 
of monkery in the middle ages, and various specific im- 
postures, which if they do not crowd upon our recollection 
so fast as the events of an opposite description, it is because 
that after all the truths of history so greatly outnumber its 
falsehoods,—just as in conversation, notwithstanding all the 
deceit which abounds in the world, there are more than a 
hundred truths told for one lie. There is enough, how- 
ever, both of truth and falsehood in the world to present us 
with the characteristics of each, and the contrast between 
them must give us all the greater advantage when investi- 
gating the causes of the different reception which they have 
met with, and may thus enable us to ascertain when it is 
that a history should be rejected as spurious, and what, on 
the other hand, are the marks or signatures of that history 
which all men regard as authentic and unquestionable.” 

Having thus disposed of some preliminary matters, we must 
now cross the threshold and enter the stronghold of our 
great argument. It is not enough that the books which we 
call sacred are genuine, authentic, and put into our hands 
with all the indications of credibility which command our 
attention and belief in the case of other writings of anti- 
quity, and, as such, having a claim on our perusal and 
consideration. We speak of a divine revelation, a reve- 
lation divinely originated and authoritative, and thus com- 
manding our faith, confidence, and obedience. We repeat 
the observation already made :—The holy Scriptures assert 
their divine authority, and appeal to miracles and to prophecy 
in confirmation of this claim. 
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1. The Scriptures assert their divine authority. Let us 
select a few passages. Exod. xvii. 14, “ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book.” Deut. 
xxxi. 19, ‘““Now therefore write ye this song for you, and 
teach it the children of Israel.” Isa. xxx. 8, “Now go, write 
it before them in a table, and note it in a book, that it may 
be for the time to come.” Jer. xxx. 2, “Thus speaketh the 
Lord God of Israel, saying, Write thee all the words that I 
have spoken unto thee in a book.” Paul says of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, ‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God;” and Peter says of the same Scriptures, “ For the 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
2 Pet. i. 21. Paul says of the gospel which he preached 
and wrote, “I neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ,” Gal. i. 12. 
And again, 1 Cor. ii. 10, “God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit.” And John says, Rev. i. 1, “The revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to show unto 
his servants things that must shortly come to pass.” “And I 
heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit.” 

2. The Scriptures appeal to miracles and to prophecy in 
confirmation of their elaim to divine authority. 

Thus says the first of the sacred penmen: “ But, behold, 
they will not believe me, nor hearken unto my voice: for they 
will say, The Lord hath not appeared unto thee. And the 
Lord said unto him, What is that in thine hand? And he 
said, A rod. And he said, Cast it on the ground. And he 
cast it on the ground, and it became a serpent; and Moses 
fled from before it. And the Lord said unto Moses, Put 
forth thine hand, and take it by the tail. And he put 
forth his hand, and caught it, and it became a rod in his 
hand: that they may believe that the Lord God of their 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
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of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee,” Exod. iv. 1-5. “When 
Pharaoh shall speak unto you, saying, Show a miracle for 
_ you: then thou shalt say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and 
cast it before Pharaoh, and it shall become a serpent,” Exod. 
vii. 9. Elijah made this appeal in his controversy with the 
prophets of Baal: “ And Elijah came unto all the people, and 
said, How long halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord 
be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow him. And the 
people answered him not a word. Then said Elijah unto the 
people, I, even I only, remain a prophet of the Lord; but 
Baal’s prophets are four hundred and fifty men. Let them 
therefore give us two bullocks; and let them choose one 
bullock for themselves, and cut it in pieces, and lay it on 
wood, and put no fire under: and I will dress the other bul- 
lock, and lay it on wood, and put no fire under: and call 
ye on the name of your gods, and I will call on the name of 
the Lord: and the God that answereth by fire, let. him be 
God. And all the people answered and said, It is well 
spoken. And Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose 
you one bullock for yourselves, and dress it first; for ye are 
many; and call on the name of your gods, but put no fire 
under. And they took the bullock,” ete. Jesus Christ says, 
“The works which the Father hath given me to finish, the 
same works that I do bear witness of me that the Father 
hath sent me,” John v. 36; and, “ Believe me for the very 
works’ sake,” John xiv. 11. Paul says, “‘ Truly the signs of 
an apostle were wrought among you, in signs, and wonders, 
and mighty deeds,” 2 Cor. xii. 12; and, “ God also bear- 
ing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost,” Heb. ii. 4. 

3. In the following passages we find, in the Old and New 
Testaments, appeals to prophecy. ‘ Produce your cause, saith 
the Lord; bring forth your strong reasons, saith the King of 
Jacob. Let them bring them forth, and show us what shall 
happen;..... or declare us things for to come,” Isa. xli. 
21, 22. “And all the remnant that are gone into the land 
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of Egypt to sojourn there shall know whose words shall stand, 
mine, or theirs,” Jer. xliv. 28. Christ Jesus says, “ Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled,’ Matt. v.18. “ And 
now I have told you before it come to pass, that, when it is 
come to pass, ye might believe,” John xiv. 29. And “the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 

Such, then, are the facts of the case now before us. Certain 
writings claim to be a revelation from God, and appeal to 
miracles and to prophecy in confirmation of this high claim. 
It is not our part to speculate on the mode, matter, or evidence 
of a divine revelation, in the way of @ priori reasoning, but 
immediately to dispose of the facts before us,—a revelation 
claiming to be from God, and preferring evidence of this 
elaim. Three questions will bring this grand argument to 
an issue:-—l. What is meant by a miracle and by prophecy ? 
2. Are miracles and prophecies evidences of a divine revela- 
tion? 3. And is there sufficient evidence of miracles having 
been wrought, and of prophecies having been put forth and 
fulfilled ? 

1. What is a miracle, and what is prophecy? A 
miracle is a suspension or modification of the laws of nature, 
wrought by God for some important end. It is something 
which argues the power or presence of God, as was said by 
Nicodemus, “ We know that thou art a teacher come from 
God; for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except 
God be with him.” It is something altogether distinguished 
from any achievement of human art, whether effected by in- 
genious application of the laws of nature, or deceptively im- 
posed upon the ignorant and credulous. 

Prophecy is the prediction of future events, of such a 
nature as could not proceed from man. The ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, the changes of the moon, and the eclipses 
and transits of the heavenly bodies, can be foretold to a very 
second, upon the presumption that the laws which have 


hitherto regulated their course continue. Certain move- 
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ments and changes in the state of society and the political 
world may be shrewdly conjectured by sound and extensive 
observation, and the foresight of a strong natural sagacity. 
But this is not prophecy in the proper sense of the word. 
Prophecy foretells events depending on no established law 
of nature,—events connected with the volitions of moral 
agents, and the appearance of particular persons on the stage 
of the world,—events, in the proper sense of the word, con- 
tingent, so far as man’s knowledge is concerned. Such events 
do not fall within the range of human foreknowledge. 

2. Are miracles and prophecies evidences of a divine reve- 
lation? This argument proceeds upon the principle that 
God has imposed certain laws upon the natural world,— 
that those laws are unchangeable by man, and can only be 
suspended or modified by God himself. They are, there- 
fore, in some sort, the language of the Author of nature, or 
the physical expression of his will. And because we evi- 
dently see that the Legislator of nature can alone modify 
these laws, we are authorized, in reason, to admit that He 
has spoken, whenever we can be reasonably convinced that 
certain striking modifications of them have taken place, 
and can clearly discover the design of these modifications. It 
is not probable, we say to ourselves, that the laws which 
govern the universe shall be altered or suspended. We pre- 
sume, from analogy, that they will not. To question the 
possibility of the thing, however, were absurd. If done, it 
must be by God himself, or some agent empowered by him; 
and for some end worthy of God, and declared along with 
the miracle itself. If a person professing to bear a message 
from God appeals to miracles as the seal of his mission, and 
openly and indisputably works these miracles, the conclusion 
is inevitable, that he is sent by God. God is speaking to us 
in His works, and in the maintenance of the laws by which 
He governs the universe. ‘Day is uttering speech to day, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge ;” and God is not 
left without a witness. And if, by the suspension of these 
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laws, He makes a solemn pause, to awaken our attention, 
shall we not hear what God the Lord shall speak? “ May 
we not conceive that the Author of nature may have employed 
this language to make known to men with certainty that 
which was of the utmost consequence for them to know, and 
to know well; and that which reason alone was not able to 
discover?” Such an interposition cannot be intended merely to 
call forth our admiration of the power which it displays, but to 
summon attention to some special communication; and what 
end can we suppose more worthy of God than, while He 
declares that power belongs unto Him, we should hear, on 
some distinct assurance, that to Him also belongeth mercy ? 
I appeal to the reason, the conscience, the common sense of 
man, whether, in the case of the senses witnessing indisput- 
ably such an interposition, the conclusion be not irresistible, 
that God is speaking, and that we should hear. I read two 
examples illustrative of the case, and indicating the power 
of the argument from miracles. John iii. 2, and 1 Cor. xiv. 
23-25: “If therefore the whole church be come together 
into one place, and all speak with tongues, and there come 
in those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say 
that ye are mad? But if all prophesy, and there come in 
one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of 
all, he is judged of all: and thus are the secrets of his heart 
made manifest ; and so, falling down on his face, he will wor- 
ship God, and report that God is in you of a truth.” 

The same reasoning may be extended to the evidence from 
prophecy. ‘The principle of the argument is, that the know- 
ledge of future contingent events belongs to God. This is 
forcibly stated in the language of Scripture, “I am God, and 
there is none else; I am God, and there is none like me; 
declaring the end from the beginning, and from ancient 
times the things that are not yet done,” Isa. xlvi. 9, 10. 
And again, “ They have no knowledge that set up the wood 
of their graven image, and pray unto a god that cannot save. 
Tell ye, and bring them near; yea, let them take counsel to- 
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gether: who hath declared this from ancient time? who 
hath told it from that time? have not I the Lord?” Isa. 
xlv. 20, 21. The strength of this argument lies in the con- 
viction of the imperfection of human knowledge, and in the 
omniscience of Deity, and that the prediction of future 
contingencies can alone proceed from God. Prophecy is a 
declaration made by a creature, whether human or of a su- 
perior order, under the inspiration and commission of the 
omniscient God, relating to an event or a series of events 
which have not yet taken place, which could not have been 
certainly foreknown by any science or wisdom of man, but 
which will take place in the visible dispensations of the di- 
vine government in the present state. The appeal was made 
on the principle of this argument to Agrippa, ‘Believest thou 
the prophets?” It was acknowledged in the words, ‘ We 
have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write.” And the obstinacy of prejudice is strongly stated 
in the words of Christ, “Had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed me: for he wrote of me,’ John v. 46. 
“Tf they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead,” Luke 
xvi. 3l. 

That there is power in miracles and prophecy, if sufficiently 
certified, to attest a divine revelation, is apparent from the very 
nature of these things themselves, as giving expression to the 
power and knowledge of God; and we refer for confirmation of 
this to certain principles and impressions in the reasonable and 
moral nature of man, which are everywhere apparent, and of 
which there is a consciousness more or less in every human 
bosom. And we appeal to the fact, that by this very argu- 
ment impostors have practised most successfully on human 
credulity, as appears in the lying wonders which idolatry and 
false religion have ignorantly regarded, and of which we have 
still remaining exemplification in the practice and. success of 
sorcery among the ignorant. And, what is still more to our 
purpose, these two arguments have been the chief points of 
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assault by those denying revelation. But these things 
shall come out more fully in our answer to the third 
question.. . 

3. Is there sufficient evidence that miracles have been 
wrought, and that prophecies have been delivered and ful- 
filled ? 

We may know that such miracles were wrought in two 
ways. These are, by the evidence of our senses, and by the 
evidence of testimony. As to the first of these, were palpable 
miracles submitted to my senses, accompanied with the decla- 
ration of a design worthy of God, I must in the use of my 
senses acknowledge the facts, and in the use of my reason ac- 
knowledge the conclusion built upon them. Were I to see 
a rock yielding water at the word of an individual,—were I to 
see bread and flesh to fall in showers for a certain time,—were 
I to perceive the waters of the sea part asunder at the call or 
signal of an individual,—were I to witness one who was born 
blind, or deaf, or dumb, suddenly in possession of sight, 
hearing, and speech,—and. had I every opportunity of open 
examination, and satisfactory evidence that there was no de- 
ceit or imposture, 1 must be convinced of the truth of these 
facts. My senses are just as competent to judge of these 
things as of their opposites in the ordinary affairs of life. 
And were those wonders accompanied with a declaration of 
the end designed by them, and appealed to as seals of the 
truth of the testimony of a messenger from God, I would be 
laid under the necessity of yielding my acknowledgment to 
the validity of his credentials and the trustworthiness of his 
message. I can no more resist the evidences of power and 
of design in the miracles, and the truth of the message accom- 
panying them, than I can resist the evidence of the power of 
God in the operation of the ordinary laws which are tem- 
porarily suspended, and the evidence of wisdom which the 
operation of these laws addresses to my mind. Were I to 
refuse the one or the other, I would do violence to my senses 
and my reason. I confess I cannot conceive how the truth 
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of a message delivered, in the circumstances I have supposed, 
could be refused credence. 

But it may be said that such miracles are not wrought be- 
fore our eyes, or addressed to our senses. We only read of 
them in books of ancient date. Here we must fall back upon 
the evidence of testimony. Man’s life is extended only toa 
short period of time, and the observation of his senses can 
embrace a very small circle of objects. He cannot be a direct 
witness of all the events that are taking place in the world, 
nor can he, by the information of his senses, know events 
which occurred before he was in existence. Will I on this 
account be justified in denying that in a certain part of the 
earth the solar rays fall perpendicularly? or would the inhabi- 
tants of the equatorial regions be justified in scouting as a 
lie, or even doubting, that in other parts of the earth, water 
becomes so solid and hard as to support men and cattle, and 
any weight that can be laid upon it? We are so constituted as 
to receive testimony, and to feel convinced that mankind have 
a common nature. We scruple not to admit that the things 
which we would have seen and examined, had we existed in 
certain times and places, may have been seen and examined 
by others, and that others would be affected in the same 
manner as we ourselves would have been, and be actuated by 
the same motives as ourselves. We have moral certainty in 
such a case. The senses of men are as competent to judge 
of the truth of the miracles of Scripture as the eye is to judge 
of the direction of the sun’s rays, or the hands and sight to- 
gether to judge of water in the state of ice. And the senses 
of those who have lived before us, or in other parts of the 
world, were as competent as ours to judge in such matters. 
The thing required here is, not to reject testimony, but to try 
its credibility by the tests by which we try it, and consider 
ourselves warranted to act upon it, in the ordinary affairs of 
life, or in the prosecution of scientific and useful knowledge. 
The things necessary to be inquired after, are, whether the 
things testified are palpable, numerous, diversified, lasting, 
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public, and useful ; and whether the testimony has the charac- 
ter of minuteness, time, place, number, harmony, and other 
things to commend it to belief. The miracles to which we 
refer are in themselves capable of being submitted to the 
senses of individuals in such a way as to determine belief; 
and they are capable of being reported by witnesses in whose 
testimony there are united all the conditions of credible tes- 
timony to demand our belief, and to influence our decision 
and our conduct. Such, we believe, is the testimony given 
to the miracles of Scripture, as we trust will appear in the 
subsequent argument, for we are treating it yet only hypo- 
thetically. 

With respect to the argument from prophecy, I may ob- 
serve, that the evidence founded on this requires that 
the date of the prophecy be ascertained, that its meaning 
be properly expounded, and that the page of history be 
consulted for the facts of the fulfilment. If the existence, 
and date, and proper meaning of the prophetic declaration 
be established, and the events accomplished, as certified 
from authentic history, we have the material of the argu- 
ment for a divine revelation in palpable facts, which demand 
attention and consideration, and which cannot be overlooked 
or neglected without blame on the part of reasonable and 
moral creatures. 

The prophecies by which the divine authority of the 
Scriptures is established are (1) both recorded and pro- 
mulgated before the events which they describe; (2) the ac- 
cordance between them and the events is obvious and palpable, 
requiring no ingenuity to make it apparent; and (3) the 
events themselves are of such a nature as it was impossible 
for human sagacity to foresee: and in these particulars they 
are altogether distinguished from all pretensions to prediction 
which have ever appeared. 

Miracles and prophecy require only to be proved to be 
facts; and thus proved they are proper seals of a divine 
revelation. It may be proper here to mark the nice corre- ~ 
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spondence between miracles and prophecy in our great 
argument. As the existence of any power is demonstrated 
by its operation, so the presence of supernatural power is 
established by the performance of supernatural works; and 
as an acquaintance with a language is manifested by speaking 
it with propriety, so the gift of inspiration is unquestionably 
displayed by the foretelling of future events with precision. 
‘“‘ The testimony of our senses is not more satisfactory evi- 
dence of the existence of external objects, than miracles and 
prophecy, well authenticated, will be of the existence of 
inspiration.” In the one, 7. e. miracles, God acts; in the 
other, 7. e. prophecy, God speaks. Though both these modes 
of evidence are calculated as well for us as for those who 
lived in remoter times, yet the evidence of miracles seems 
more particularly addressed to them, and that from prophecy 
to us. It is true, in the case supposed, we have the evidence 
of miracles through the testimony of others,—and this, we 
have seen, is obligatory and satisfactory ; yet, if it be sup- 
posed that any disadvantage will thus be incurred, we will 
have, in addition, the evidence of prophecy, which is increasing 
every day: and in this respect we will have eminently 
an advantage over those who lived in the days of Moses 
and the prophets, and of Christ and the apostles. Many 
things that were then only foretold, and which were to them 
only matter of faith, are become to us matter of fact and of 
certainty. How beautifully are things thus adjusted! As 
we recede from the days of miracles, we will have the in- 
creasing fulfilment of prophecy. Miracles appear to be 
adapted for the first seal of a divine revelation,—the voice of 
God awakening and summoning the attention. We, it is 
true, have the evidence of miracles at second-hand,—that is, 
through the medium of testimony sufficient to perpetuate 
the knowledge of the fact of miracles, whose actual repe- 
tition would have defeated their design, as extraordinary 
and distinguished from the ordinary testimony of the works 
of God; but we have the evidence of prophecy increasing 
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through every age. What is the providence of God in the 
great events of the world, chronicled in the page of history, 
but a perpetual miracle,—the historian, often unconsciously, 
or without design, bearing testimony to the truth and the 
greatness of this miracle? 

The great question now at issue in this great argument, is 
the TRUTH of miracles and of prophecy. And to the deter- 
mination of this, we call in all the evidence upon which the 
beliefs of men are grounded, and upon which they act in 
every thing that is useful, virtuous, ornamental, and be- 
coming their rational and responsible character. In the 
facts of miracles and prophecy we call in the evidence of 
the senses, of memory, and of testimony. For reasoning on 
these facts, we lay under contribution the evidence of con- 
sciousness, and of axiomatical truth, and of common sense, 
and the evidence of analogy and experience, and of moral 
demonstration. I waive scholastic, metaphysical, philoso- 
phical, and abstract terms and descriptions, and would ask 
inquiry into the evidences of a divine revelation on the 
principles of common sense. I remember the title which 
a great philosopher gave unto his book,—“ An Inquiry into 
the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense.” 
Speaking of Descartes, Malebranche, and Locke, he says 
they have employed their genius and skill to prove the 
existence of a material world, and with very bad success. 
* Poor, untaught mortals believe, undoubtedly, that there is 
a sun, moon, and stars; an earth which we inhabit; country, 
friends, and relations, whom we enjoy; lands, houses, and 
movables, which we possess. But philosophers, pitying 
the credulity of the vulgar, resolve to have no faith but 
what is founded on reason. They apply to philosophy to 
furnish them with reasons for the belief of those things 
which all mankind have believed without being able to 
give any reason for it. And surely one would expect that, 
in matters of such importance, the proof would not be 
difficult; but it is the most difficult thing in the world. 
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For these three great men, with the best good-will, have not 
been able, from all the treasures of philosophy, to draw one 
argument that is fit to convince a man that can reason of the 
existence of any one thing without him. Admired Philo- 
sophy! daughter of light! parent of wisdom and know- 
_ledge! if thou art she, surely thou hast not yet arisen 
upon the human mind, nor blessed us with more of thy 
rays than are sufficient to shed a darkness visible upon the 
human faculties, and to disturb that repose and security 
which happier mortals enjoy, who never approached thine 
altar, nor. felt thine influence. But if, indeed, thou hast 
not power to dispel those clouds and phantoms which thou 
hast created, withdraw this pernicious and malignant ray: 
I despise Philosophy, and renounce its guidance; let my 
soul dwell with Common Sense.” | 

In this argument we call in all the evidence that can bear 
upon the human mind, and we make an appeal to common 
sense. We noticed above certain principles and convictions 
in the reasonable and moral nature of man; and in confirma- 
tion of the soundness of this appeal, we referred to the prac- 
tice of impostors assuming the semblance of these weapons 
to sustain their deceit. The attempts at miracle-working 
and prophecy do not weaken but strengthen the argument, 
by conceding its very principle. The false pretensions 
to miracles form no reason why we should reject all evidence 
from this quarter; they are but a reason why we should 
examine and test them. The falsehood of an interested and 
unprinecipled historian does not destroy or discredit the 
veracity of an honest historian, or abate our confidence in 
the truth of his narratives. Neither will the tricks of an 
impostor justify me in rejecting the miracles of an apostle of 
God. The circulation of nicely-formed counterfeits is an 
evidence of the existence of a sterling currency, and only im- 
poses the obligation of applying a searching test. Examine 
the jugglery of lying wonders, and you find that, neither in 
respect of importance, publicity, duration, or testimony, do they 
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admit of being brought into comparison with the miracles of 
the New Testament. And as to the pretended heathen 
oracles, they are not worthy to be compared with the predic- 
tions of Scripture. These oracles were given to satisfy an 
idle curiosity. They were contrived to gratify the persons 
consulting them,—given forth under the hire of gold,—and in 
terms so dark and ambiguousas to admit of any application that 
the issue might require. Nor did they foretell futurity upon a 
grand scale, being confined to things present and immediately 
near. There is no oracle foretelling an event a thousand years 
before its occurrence. This were a marvel too grand for im- 
posture. If you prove it done, you must acknowledge that 
it is the voice of Him with whom a thousand years are as one 
day. Pretensions to miracles and to predictions concede the 
argument that lies in them when real and authenticated, and 
on this argument we are to found an appeal for the truth of 
a divine revelation. 

Let us try the proof of a divine revelation from miracles and 
prophecy by the fact of the success of the gospel. I know 
well that mere success, to a great extent even, will not of 
itself prove a satisfactory argument here; but the success must 
be tried by the circumstances of the case, ere it establish an 
argument. How different, for example, are the circumstances 
and means by which the religion of Jesus Christ and that of 
Mohammed were propagated! I cannot enter upon this at 
present, but shall content myself with a short remark from a 
well known popular work: “ Myriads of Jews and Gentiles, 
notwithstanding the scandal of the cross, acknowledge the 
divinity and Messiahship of Jesus, and become his disciples, 
at the risk of losing every thing which men usually hold in 
the highest estimation. How then shall we account for so 
singular an event? We must either suppose that mankind in 
that age were not governed by the same motives which are 
observed to influence them in every other age, or conclude 
that the apostles exhibited such evidence of the truth of the 
gospel as perfectly satisfied their contemporaries, and tri- 
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umphed over their prejudices. And what else could that 
evidence be but the miracles recorded in the New Testament ? 
The first preachers of Christianity could not demonstrate its 
truth by the principles of reason; and its intrinsic excellence 
was not of a kind to be perceived and relished, at least in 
the first instance, by those whom they addressed. Some 
proof of easy apprehension, and some evidence which would 
strike the dullest, and convince the most prejudiced, was re- 
quisite; and of these qualities the evidence of miracles is 
eminently possessed. Should the miracles be denied, the 
success of the gospel is altogether inexplicable; and it is a 
just observation of Chrysostom, ‘ that if without miracles they 
persuaded the world, this is the greatest miracle of all.” 

I formerly adduced the testimony of the Christians in the 
first age of Christianity in proof of the fact of miracles; and 
in proof, further, of the reasonableness and obligation of our 
belief in this fact,—having thus a moral certainty that these 
miracles were wrought. We cannot believe that a man of 
sane mind will conduct himself as a madman, because it is 
possible that he may do so. We admit the possibility of 
such a case, but not the probability. We consider ourselves 
morally certain. Upon the same principle on which we be- 
lieve that the sun will rise to-morrow, we believe in the 
testimony of men of capacity and integrity regarding facts 
of which they have been witnesses. The denial of the one 
is opposed to the natural order of things; the denial of the 
other, to the moral order of things; and both are contrary 
to the common sense of mankind. And in this way we have 
a proof, not merely of the truth of the fact of miracles having 
been wrought, but of the sufficiency and power of this fact, 
in the circumstances in which it took place, to attest a reve- 
lation from God. 

I wish now to call in another evidence, in proof of the 
sufficiency of the argument from miracles and prophecy to 
attest a revelation from the Deity, and of the power of the 
additional argument taken from the success of the two for- 
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mer; for in the first instance I have adduced success only as 
a proof of the truth of the fact of miracles and prophecy. 
The evidence which I now adduce is taken from the attempts 
made to set aside these arguments. This is done, not by 
denying that there is evidence in miracles and prophecy, but 
that there is, in fact, any such thing as either miracles or pro- 
pheey; and while the fact of the spread of Christianity is 
undeniable, the conclusion derived from it is attempted to 
be set aside, by ascribing it to particular causes other than 
the evidence given of its truth, or the special concurrence of 
the divine favour. It is denied that a miracle can be the 
subject of testimony; it is contended that the declarations 
called prophecies were written posterior to the events they 
describe; and it is affected to account for the success of the 
gospel upon other principles than its well-attested truth. 
Now I take all these as so many concessions to the power of 
the argument taken from these different sources,—miracles, 
propheey, and success. Mr Hume has assailed the argument 
from miracles, by saying that a miracle is incapable of being 
proved by testimony, and supporting his assertion by a new 
theory on the subject of testimony, namely, that our belief 
of any fact attested by eye-witnesses rests upon our experi- 
ence of the usual conformity of facts to the reports of wit- 
nesses. This theory is false and gratuitous, it being evident, 
from our consciousness of what passes in our own bosoms, 
from the credulity of children, and the consent of mankind 
in general, that testimony has a natural and original influ- 
ence on belief, and the distrust of it arises from the experi- 
ence of the violation of truth. In things capable of being 
perceived and examined by the senses, attested by compe- 
tent and upright witnesses, testimony has a perfect claim on 
our assent. But I leave Mr Hume in the hands of Dr Camp- 
bell, Dr Chalmers, and other master minds that have so suc- 
cessfully refuted his false and gratuitous theory. I am not 
attempting a proof of the truth of miracles, but attempting 
to establish that if they are proved to exist they are a de- 
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cided proof of a revelation from God; and I consider this as 
granted in the attempt to damage and deny the proof of 
their existence. 

Again: the argument from prophecy has been assailed by 
the enemies of Christianity under a denial that the prophe- 
cies were written before the events. Porphyry, an acute 
and learned Platonic philosopher of the third century, denied 
the genuineness of the Book of Daniel, and is followed by 
several of the German critics of the neological school, con- 
tending that it was written after the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Julian favoured the Jews, and, out of hatred to 
Christ and his religion, resolved to re-establish the Jewish 
worship and ceremonies. Feeling keenly the argument from 
the fulfilment of prophecy, he sought practically to refute 
the prediction in regard to the temple, by an attempt to 
rebuild it, in which he was defeated. These are testimonies 
to the power of this argument. 

And with respect to the success of the gospel, when the 
facts of the case were undeniable, attempts have been made 
to explain it upon secondary causes. Mr Gibbon has en- 
deavoured to set aside this argument by assigning what he 
calls “secondary causes ;” with what success let White, Wat- 
son, Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), and others say. The whole 
effort manifests how he felt the power of the argument, and 
the difficulty he encountered in setting it aside. It is a 
testimony to the facts of the case, and much of it redounds 
to the great honour and credit of Christianity, although 
written with another design. 

I have thus endeavoured to show wherein lie the pith and 
marrow of the argument for a divine revelation, derived 
from miracles, prophecy, and the success of Christianity at its 
first propagation. And in this I have called in the testimony 
of the most formidable enemies,—the subtile and colossal 
Hume, the acute and learned Porphyry, and the pompous 
and brilliant Gibbon. Yes; Hume does not deny the force 
of miracles, if they can be proved; Porphyry does not deny 
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the force of prophecy, if prophecy can be established ; Gibbon 
gives his testimony to the facts connected with the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, establishing the argument while attempt- 
ing to set it aside, and in his elaborate work confirming, 
though unconsciously, the argument from prophecy, by de- 
tailing facts which subsequent writers have shown to be the 
fulfilment of the true and faithful sayings of God. We thus 
cite Hume, and Porphyry, and Gibbon from their graves, to 
furnish testimony that the evidence to which the Scriptures 
appeal for their divine authority is, in its own nature, valid 
and sufficient, if substantiated,—consisting of arguments with 
which their powerful minds were unequal to contend. 

We could easily adduce facts, on a large scale, of the 
power of the above and such arguments, upon men as dis- 
tinguished for talent, learning, and character, as ever adorned 
the annals of history. It has been said by a distinguished 
philosopher, Dr Olinthus Gregory, “The unbeliever may 
treat this evidence with neglect or contempt, but must be- 
lieve that several of the best scholars, the ablest disputants, 
the most acute lawyers, the most cautious investigators, and 
the most profound philosophers that ever lived,—such as Sir 
Thomas More, Grotius, Hale, Bacon, Barrow, Locke, Newton, 
and many others,—were never able to detect the cheat, but 
lived as much under the influence of this system of bold de- 
ception as the most illiterate peasant.” All I shall add is, 
that it will require some considerable measure of information 
and study, to justify any individual in pronouncing the evi- 
dence which satisfied such men imposition, and dismissing 
their belief with a summary decision. But instead of en- 
larging on this, at this stage of the discussion, I prefer calling 
in the testimony of Hume, Porphyry, and Gibbon, to affirm 
the relevancy and power of the principles underlying the 
great argument. Finding themselves unable to grapple with 
that argument, they directed their attack against the facts 
of which it consists ; acknowledging in this way that if the 
facts were proved, the conclusion built on them was irre- 
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sistible. The proof of these facts involves the wide field of 
the Christian evidences. We have only attempted an intro- 
duction to them. 


Let the following considerations receive due attention: *— 

1. The character of a divine revelation has been distinctly 
claimed for the holy Seriptures. 

2. The fact that it is entitled to this character has been 
acknowledged by hundreds, and thousands, and millions. 

3. The tenor of that revelation is unspeakably momentous, 
if it be true: “ He that believeth not shall be damned.” 

4, Ample provision is made for bringing home the evi- 
dence of its claims. The grand apparatus to produce con- 
viction is adapted to all the faculties of our rational nature,— 
our senses, our Memory, our consciousness, the principles of 
common sense, the weight of testimony, the power of ana- 
logy, and the resources of experience. 

5. The evidence adduced in support of the claims of the 
Christian revelation is such as meets us at every turn in the 
affairs of common life, and we act upon it with implicit con- 
fidence in all our public and private movements. It is the 
identical evidence on which the husbandman furrows his 
acres with the plough, and the mariner spreads his canvass to 
the breeze. No laws of thought, or principles of evidence, 
are employed in the Christian argument beyond the familiar 
and invariable reasoning on which we depend in every move- 
ment of life. 

6. The evidence is capable of subdivision into the external, 
internal, and experimental. We have but touched on the 
threshold of the first of these departments. Their main 
strength is only to be understood and felt when they are 
viewed, not separately, but in combination. 

Revelation is a casket with its three external seals, of 
miracle, and prophecy, and providence. That casket you can- 


* The sentences which follow appear to have been the outline of the 
concluding appeal delivered by the author.—Ep. 
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not destroy,—it cannot be corrupted,—nor can it be abstracted 
and lost. The external seals of its character constrain atten- 
tion, and should excite our interest. 

But you are permitted to open the casket. Open it, and 
you find a jewel,—the pearl of great price. Sell all, and buy it. 
It is the revelation of God, the disclosure of salvation, the 
offer of infinite mercy and eternal life. Put revealed truth 
to the proof. Seek experience of its power and truth in your 
own hearts. See the sun in his own beams; taste the honey, 
and feel its sweetness ; try the medicine, and know its effects; 
—taste and see that God is good. Ifa dream, how pleasing 
that dream! Are they to be envied who would disturb it, 
- when they have nothing to substitute in its place,—nothing to 
better the condition or brighten the hope of man? God for- 
bid we should account ita dream! By all the laws of evidence, 
it is a blessed and sure reality. 


LECTURE II 


THE INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL EVIDENCES. 


II. Tue Bible has deep internal impressions of a divine 
original, | 

We have a strong presentiment, when once our thoughts 
have been directed to this subject, that if a revelation come 
from the Deity, it must have a character of its own. It will 
shed light over that darkness which caused us so much to 
desiderate a communication from the Almighty; and in its 
light it may be expected that new views will be given of God 
himself. It will resolve those doubts and uncertainties which 
so much perplexed us when we consulted our own minds, or 
looked abroad for information on a subject on which it con- 
cerned us deeply to be satisfactorily instructed. It will bear 
particularly on those things in the circumstances of man which 
dictated the necessity of a revelation,—the fact of human guilt, 
moral defectibility, and felt unhappiness,—and_ resolve satis- 
factorily the great question of man’s chief good and ultimate 
destination ; and in doing all this, it will in this manner 
partake something of the character of God, harmonize with 
itself, and be every way worthy of its Author. 

1. Consider, then, the light which the Bible sheds upon 
the doctrines of natural religion. We are at no loss to per- 
ceive the truth of the divine unity and spirituality, and the 
moral excellencies of God. Just views of Deity lie at the 
basis of all sound religion; and the views given of his divine 
character in the Scriptures are lofty, luminous, harmonious, 
and altogether peculiar. “God is one;” “ God is a spirit;” 
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“God is light;” “God is love.” What simplicity and subli- 
mity in these statements! How exalted are these sentiments 
when compared with the polytheism and mythology of the 
heathen, and the obscure and degrading views of Deity held 
by their most learned men; and what an influence are they 
fitted to exercise over the worship of God and the character 
of man! 

2. Besides, the Scriptures give satisfactory views of the 
origin of the world, and of the origin of evil and of human 
suffering. What occupied the conjecture of moralists and 
philosophers, calling forth a hundred idle theories, which serve 
more to deepen than to dissipate the darkness, the Bible resolves 
in a few words: “By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin.” ‘Till this light shone upon us, we were 
like persons overtaken in the dark with some strange and dire 
calamity, of which we could give no account, and from which 
we could effect no escape. As creatures distinguished by 
moral principle, and having a sense of guilt and an apprehen- 
sion of the divine displeasure, we require to know whether, 
and on what grounds, we may expect the divine favour; and 
in the Scriptures we find a scheme of reconciliation, so 
founded on the moral character of God, so vindicatory of his 
legislative character in the government of the world, so illus- 
trative of his gracious character, so perfectly adapted to the 
necessities of man, and withal so bright with glory to God in 
the highest, and so replete with peace and good-will unto 
man, that it proclaims its own original. 

3. Reflect here, also, on the character of Christ, of whom 
the Seriptures testify. There is a singularity, an originality, 
and consistency, and perfection about it, claiming admiration, 
and exacting it, too, from his very enemies. Think on the 
transcendent wisdom and absolute moral perfection, distin- 
guishing and elevating it above all that has ever appeared on 
the stage of the world. No ignorance with him, no evil 
passion,—no misconduct, no selfishness, no surprise, no haste, 
no imprudence, no forgetfulness,—nothing that even an enemy 
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can blame or a friend regret: but wisdom, humility, fortitude, 
resignation,—in short, every excellence, the absence of every 
vice and weakness, and the comely and sustained union of 
every virtue. “His name shall be called Wonderful.” The 
very mystery of his character, as at once God and man, bears 
witness to the divine original of the Bible; for it is such as 
could never have been imagined, and though conceived, 
could never have been supported, by the mere ingenuity of 
man. The conception of it bears the impress of the only wise 
God. The object contemplated by it in the scheme of mercy, 
the display of it in the entire mediatorial work, and the re- 
sults of it so embodied in the completion of this scheme, form 
a system of sublime and glorious doctrine, which has no parallel 
in any thing presented to the human intellect in the works of 
man, or even of God, and is such as could never have taken 
its rise in the invention of a finite mind, or the inventor 
would be a more astonishing character than the hero. 

4. Consider, also, the tenor of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Mark how it stigmatizes sin, how it exposes and humbles the 
sinner, how it places him in a state of absolute dependence 
on mercy and grace, and on the wisdom, the merit, and the 
power of another, and how it fixes upon him obligations to 
universal purity, and say whether such a system, so holy in 
its character and so humiliating to pride, can be the offspring 
of man, who is so characteristically proud and unholy. 

5. And withal, reflect.on the morality of the gospel. The 
religion of the Bible is a religion of the heart, and so is its 
morality. Sin is contradicted in the thought, as well as in 
the word and the act. Words and actions are scrutinized 
according to the springs in the heart. How amiable the virtue 
of Christian character as defined in the precepts of the gos- 
pel, and impersonated in the example of the Lord himself !— 
“‘Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; do good to 
them that hate you.” How spiritual that worship which the 
gospel inculeates |“ God is a spirit; and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” How glorious 
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those hopes which it inspires, in the clear and certain views 
which are given of a future state! 

6. Whence all this light, this love, this lofty conception, 
this purity, this unveiling of futurity, by which the writers 
of the Bible excel all others, but in consequence of their 
communication with a higher original, making what they have 
said like rays of divine glory, beaming forth from the uncre- 
ated Fountain of light, in whom is no darkness at all, and 
so attempered as not to dazzle and overpower, while they en- 
lighten our weak faculties of perception ? 

7. Butis there not a manner, as well as matter, which dis- 
tinguishes the Bible above other writings? The Scriptures 
speak with ease, with certainty, on every subject. We have 
no expression of fear, or apologies for imperfection, as in 
other writings. And here there is something above the 
manner of men, and worthy of Him that is perfect. It is 
impossible to overlook the peculiar sublimity of many parts 
of the Scriptures. “‘ He speaks, and it is done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” «Let there be light ; and there 
was light.” “JZ will, be thou clean; and immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed.’ Whence this inimitable union of 
simplicity and majesty,—the true sublime? Who but God 
can account the nations “as a drop of the bucket, and the 
small dust of the balance.” It is acknowledged by the most 
competent judges, that there is an inimitable sublimity in 
many passages of the Bible. Surely it is because the man 
of uncircumcised lips had heard God speak, that he could 
say, “God said, Let there be light; and there was light.” It 
was because the unlettered fishermen of Galilee had heard 
him speak who was God, that such touches of sublimity per- 
vade their narratives. It were easy to adduce passages in 
exemplification: Ps. xxiv., xlvi., xxix.; Job ix., xxxvili.; Ps. 
exiv., ¢xxxix.; Prov. viii., xxiii.; Amos iv. 13; Acts iii. 
16; 1 Thess, iv.; 1 Tim. vi. 16. Look to the imagery in 
the Apocalypse, and behold heaven and earth fleeing away 
before the glorious One, who sits on the great white throne, 
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and you may challenge all the poets and orators in the world 
to produce any thing that may once be compared to it. 
Hear the testimony of Sir William Jones: “I have regularly 
and attentively read the holy Scriptures, and am of opinion 
that the volume, independent of its divine original, contains 
more sublimity and beauty, more pious morality, more impor- 
tant history, and finer strains of poetry and eloquence, than 
can be collected from all other books, in whatever age or lan- 
guage they may have been composed.” And to what is all 
this excellence to beascribed ? The writers of the Bible did 
not acquire this in the school of human literature, but in the 
school of God, their language often partaking as much of the 
majesty of God as it is possible for man to hear. Genius feels 
its inferiority in the presence of revelation, and oft acknow- 
ledges its own poverty by borrowing from the holy Scriptures. 
Its beauties and sublimities are the frequent resort of those 
seeking to delight their taste. If poetry would do its utmost, 
and interest the heart through the imagination, it has recourse 
to the Scriptures. If music would do its best to thrill the heart 
through the ear, it adopts the words of Scripture. If the 
pencil or the chisel would make an effort to please and to 
touch the heart through the eye, the subject and design must 
be taken from the Scriptures. ‘The very drama, inimical as 
are its exhibitions in general to the sacred interests of piety 
and virtue, has, with unblushing sacrilege, abstracted from 
the Scriptures some of its most effective exhibitions, turning 
to a mere entertainment what God has provided to awaken 
the attention of men to their highest concerns. I avail my- 
self of this testimony to the excellency of the Bible, while I 
add my protestation against the profanation of it either in 
the oratorio or on the stage. 

8. The impartiality with which the Scriptures speak gives 
evidence that they have a divine author. They respect not 
the persons of the rich or of the poor. God utters his truth. 
He declares his precepts. He neither asks the favour nor 
fears the frown of any. And is it not owing to the presence 
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of God in the Scriptures that such singular ingenuousness 
and candour appear in the narratives which they contain? The 
writers do not conceal or palliate their own faulty conduct, 
being in the presence of the omniscient and the holy One. 
A David and a Solomon appear in their spots, as well as in 
their virtues. A Moses does not cover his transgressions. 
The apostles do not hide their low origin, nor do they at- 
tempt to conceal their own pride and ambition, their igno- 
rance, their misgivings, their misconduct, and their falls. 

“T examine this book (the New Testament) with all the 
attention of which I am capable; and I freely own, that the 
more I examine it, the more I am struck with the character- 
istics of truth, the originality and sublimity which I discover. 
This book appears to me unexampled, and absolutely inimi- 
table. The sublimity of thought! the majesty and simplicity 
of expression! Regardless of themselves, they seem full 
only of that great truth which they promulgated. I am not 
surprised, therefore, to find truth the only object which they 
have studied in their composition. This they exhibit un- 
adorned, unembellished ; their language is therefore simple. 
The leper stretched forth his hand, and it became whole ;— 
the sick man took up his bed and walked. The distinguishing 
characteristics of the true sublime appear in these writings ;_ 
for when God is the object, it is sublime to say, ‘ He spake, 
and it was done.’ But it is easily discerned that the sublime 
occurs there only because the thing was of an extraordinary 
nature, and because the writer delivered it as he saw it; that 
is, as it was. Is it possible that these fishermen, who are 
supposed to perform actions not less astonishing than those 
of their Master,—who say to the lame man, ‘ Rise up and walk,’ 
and he walked,—is it possible that these fishermen should be 
so destitute of vanity, that they should disdain the applauses 
of the people who were spectators of these prodigies? My 
surprise and admiration are equal, when I read these words, 
‘Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this, or why look ye so 
earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we 
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had made this man to walk?’ In so characteristic a mark, 
can I mistake the expression of humility, disinterestedness, 
and truth? When I read these words, my affections are 
raised, and they excite emotionsin my soul. Who, then, are- 
these men, who, whilst nature is obedient to their voice, are 
fearful that this obedience should be attributed to their 
power and piety ?”—Bonnet, p. 91. 

9. Again; do we not perceive their divine Author in the 
comprehensiveness of the sacred books? They embrace all 
being, the Creator and all his creatures,—all chronology, from 
the first day till time shall be no more,—all history, from the 
creation of man to the consummation of all things,—all phi- 
losophy, although not a system of philosophy, yet containing 
the elements of all true science, and throwing light on the 
rise of the arts,—all morals, every duty incumbent on man 
in every relation he sustains,—all experience, in every variety 
of circumstances, in every vicissitude of life. Think of what 
you will, speak and act as you may, you will find direction, 
counsel, and reproof in the Bible. In every circumstance in 
which you can be placed, you will find something suitable in 
this book. And the reason of all this is found in the fact, 
that it was dictated by a mind of infinite comprehension, 
and so embraces every thing which it is needful and important 
that we should know. 

10. Nor is the harmony of Scripture less characteristic of 
its origin. It is written by different persons, of different 
talents, education, and circumstances, and in different periods 
of time and in distant places, and yet it speaks the same thing. 
Though the external economy or dispensation of religion be 
changed from time to time, in the evolution of the grand 
designs of God, the doctrine of Scripture is one. It gives 
the same views of God and of Christ, of man’s character, of ~ 
his restoration to God, his privileges and hopes. The system 
of doctrine is one, and forms a beautifully connected whole, 
at once supplying, in its unity, to him who searches the Serip- 
tures, a striking evidence of their divine original, and opening 
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a spring of inexpressible delight and consolation. The Old 
and New Testaments are one;—type and antitype corre- 
spond; prediction and fulfilment are in exact accordance. 
This harmony cannot be the effect of accident or of collusion 
on the part of the writers,—a thing impossible in the cireum- 
stances in which the Scriptures were written, and, among so 
many writers, a practical impossibility. 

ll. The little chronological difficulties, and apparent 
discrepancies in historic fact, of which enemies make a 
handle, do not affect the credibility of the Scripture testi- 
mony, but confirm rather than weaken it, as they show the 
absence of all collusion. These discrepancies have either 
been satisfactorily resolved, or, where difficulty remains, it 
has been acknowledged. But they are never of such a character 
as to undo the impression upon any candid mind of the unity 
and harmony of the whole. And what is all this harmony 
about? To what does it all tend? To what centre does it 
all converge? To exhibit the glory of the Father. The 
claims which God makes on this point are worthy of the 
divine majesty, and approve themselves to the sound reflecting 
mind. The doctrines of the gospel are all in the praise of 
his glory. The precepts of the gospel inculcate doing all to 
the glory of God, and exclude that selfishness which insulates 
man in himself, and separates him from his Maker and from 
his fellow-creatures.- The scheme of providence, as here 
exhibited, contemplates the same result: “Of thee, and 
through thee, and to thee, be all things; to whom be glory 
for ever.” Is this a system proceeding from a creature 
governed by such a powerful selfishness as man discovers ? 
Would man thus deny himself? Never, but when he yields 
himself to God in the acknowledgment of revelation, does 
he thus humble himself. Though there were not another 
internal argument than this, it would decide the question. 
The original claims of the moral government, and the re- 
newed claims put forth by grace, demand of man to know 
his place, and to deny himself, and to promote the divine 
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glory, as the highest end of his being and of his redemption. 
“ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us; but unto thy name give 
glory.” 


Ill. The providence of God has owned and signally 
honoured the Bible. 

The human mind discovers a disposition to regard the 
indications of providence, and to form favourable or un- 
favourable conclusions respecting persons and undertakings 
accordingly. If the Scriptures are of divine original, it is to 
be presumed that God will manifest a special interest in 
them; and that in the accomplishment of the end for which 
they are given, the concurrence of providence will appear. 
If God has interposed in the communication of a revelation, 
he will not abandon it, but so concur with it as to confirm 
the truth of his interposition in giving it, by accomplishing 
the end for which he did interpose. Under this head several 
facts demand our notice :— 

There is, first, the establishment of the religion which 
these writings reveal. It is beyond all doubt that these 
writings have succeeded in the first instance in the establish- 
ment of the religion of which the Mosaic books are a record 
among the people to whom they were presented, and latterly 
in the establishment of the religion of Jesus Christ in the 
world. And this has taken place in circumstances that 
evince the special favour of Providence. 

True, mere success for a time is no certain proof of divine 
approbation. Abstractly considered, no argument can_ be 
built upon it. The delusion of Paganism, the imposture of 
the Koran, and the superstition of Popery, have succeeded, 
and on a very extensive scale too, in the permission of a 
mysterious Providence. 

But there are certain principles by which we try how far 
success in any thing discovers the peculiar approbation of 
God. Ifa revelation be at war with the natural disposition 
of the human heart,—if the persons by whom it is delivered 
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be incapable of imposture,—if they be without influence and 
power,—if the means they employ be open, and the evidence 
to which they appeal be exposed to the fullest scrutiny,— 
if they make large sacrifices,—if such sacrifices be required 
of those who acknowledge them,—and if they be opposed 
by persons who have an interest in opposing them, and 
who have power to crush them, and who actually put forth 
this power,—and if in all these circumstances the religion 
thus revealed and opposed spread and continue, it must 
be acknowledged that there is in the case something very 
remarkable. Success in such a case indicates the special 
favour of Heaven. 

These remarks may be applied to the writings of Moses, 
and the prophets, and the apostles. There was nothing in 
them flattering to the people,—the doctrines were humiliat- 
ing,—the persons publishing them without influence,—no 
force is employed, and the most determined hostility is mani- 
fested; yet they succeed. Omitting the case of the recep- 
tion of the first holy writings among the Jews,—a people 
whose history from their rise to the present day indicates a 
special providence,—we shall confine ourselves to the fact of 
the establishment of Christianity. And as this was not a 
religion absolutely novel, but predicted and built upon that 
system of religion which preceded it, the establishment of 
the argument in the: latter case will go to confirm it in the 
former. 

Well, it is undeniable that Christianity has found its way 
in the world. Christ was not long ascended to heaven, when, 
instead of only one hundred and twenty, some thousands 
in Jerusalem embraced the gospel. The converts were soon 
exposed to persecution, and driven from the city throughout 
Judea and Samaria. . The disciples still multiply. Conversions 
are not confined to the land of Judea. The gospel is preached 
to the Gentiles, and we soon find churches not only in Judea, 
but in Syria, Pheenicia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, in the countries 
of Asia Minor, Greece, Macedonia, Italy, Egypt, and even 
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Ethiopia. We have Christian churches in Jerusalem, Rome, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Colosse, Thessalonica, Philippi, Laodicea, 
Smyrna, and many other parts of the world known to the 
ancients, parts too which had not the advantages of civiliza-~ 
tion and learning. The account which Luke has given of 
this in the Acts is concise, and it deserves especial remark 
that the historian discovers no anxiety to display numbers 
and success. In point of manner in this particular, the 
account is different from the accounts given of the success of 
the gospel in modern times. The fact alone appears, and 
you are left to infer conclusions. ‘There is no disposition to 
magnify, no appearance of being captivated, no effort to 
bring the thing before the special notice of the reader, no 
fear discovered lest it should escape him. The narrative is 
made with the most unaffected simplicity, and the facts speak 
for themselves. 

I wait not to read from the Acts, but shall refer you for 
confirmation of the facts to contemporary and succeeding 
writers. The account given by Tacitus has been often quoted. 
The words of Pliny the younger, governor of Pontus and 

-Bithynia, complaining in a letter to his prince, is a singular 
document: “ The contagion,” for such he calls Christianity, 
“has not only infected the towns; it spreads into the vil- 
lages, and into the country. The ees are almost deserted. 
The victims are without purchasers.” 

In less than three centuries after the day of Pentecost, 
Christianity had penetrated into Gaul, Spain, Britain, ‘the 
African countries on the Mediterranean, and became general 
in the Roman empire, comprehending a great part of the 
known world. It also spread over some of the most popu- — 
lous countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, not confined 
within the bounds of the Roman empire. 

Such are the facts of the case. Now for the conclusion to 
be derived from them. 

Was not the doctrine of the gospel directly opposed to the 
deep-rooted prejudices of the Jews, to whom it was first 
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preached? This is justly and forcibly stated by Dr Camp- 
bell :—“ Every physical, every moral motive, concurred in 
that people to rivet their attachment, and make them oppose 
with violence whatever bore the face of innovation. Their } 
religion and polity were so blended as scarcely to be distin- 
guishable ; this engaged their patriotism. They were selected 
_ of God preferably to other nations; this influenced their 
pride. They were under one spiritual head, their high priest, 
and had their solemn festivals celebrated in one temple ; this 
strengthened their wnion. ‘The ceremonies of their public 
worship were magnificent; this flattered their senses. Their 
ceremonies also were numerous, and occupied a great part of 
their time ; this, to all the other grounds of attachment, super- 
added the force of habit. On the contrary, the simplicity of 
the gospel, as well as the spirit of humility, and moderation, 
and universality, which it breathed, could not fail to alarm a 
people of such a cast, and awaken, as in fact it did, the most 
furious opposition. J am therefore warranted,” adds the Doc- 
tor, “to assert, that if the miracles of our Lord and his apostles 
had been an imposture, there could not on the face of the 
earth have been chosen for exhibiting them a more unfavour- 
able theatre than Judea. Consider the case. The gospel 
abrogated the Mosaic ritual ; it accused the Jews of murder; 
it declared Jesus of Nazareth the Messiah, a man born in 
poverty, who lived for a time in obscurity, was exposed to 
infamy and reproach, and, according to their own law, was 
accursed of God, for ‘cursed is he that hangeth on a tree ;’ it 
abolished the distinction between Jews and Gentiles, a thing 
which their pride abhorred ; it held out no temporal aggran- 
dizement to a people that were captivated by external splen- 
dour. And yet the gospel is received and acknowledged at 
its first publication by many of them.” 

Equally opposed was the gospel to the prejudices of the 
Gentiles. They hated the Jews, and must be prejudiced 
against a Jew whom their rulers had condemned, as an im- 
postor, to the ignominious death of one of their slaves. The 
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gospel was opposed to the mythology of the Gentile world, 
and to all their superstitious customs, as well as to their 
immoralities. It opposed also the philosophy of the schools, 
* and pronounced their dogmas folly. 

And who are the men who make known this doctrine? 
Who was the founder of it himself? So poor that he had 
not where to lay his head; and his apostles in this respect © 
much like himself. “The rich, the wise, the mighty of the 
world? No; they were chiefly a few poor fishermen, of low 
parentage and education, of no learning or eloquence, of no 
policy or address, of no repute or authority, despised as Jews 
by the rest of mankind, and as the meanest and worst of Jews 
by the Jews themselves. And what persons were these to 
contend with the prejudices of all the world, the superstitions 
of the people, the interests of the priests, the vanity of philo- 
sophers, the pride of rulers, the malice of the Jews, the learn- 
ing of Greece, and the power of Rome?”—(Newton, i. 130.) 

And what did these men propose? What is the character 
of the doctrine they taught? and what inducements did they 
hold out to embrace it? Power, riches, gratification, worldly 
glory? No! poverty, the jeer of the world, imprisonment, 
banishment, torture,—death ; and for all this, rewards which 
the eye cannot see nor the hand touch. How different the 
case here from that of the apostles of Mohammed, holding 
in the one hand the lure of sensual gratification, and in the 
other a sword to revenge disobedience! Yet such is the 
case, and such are the circumstances in which the gospel was 
first preached, and preached with uncommon success. 

Take into account the character of the apostles, the tenor 
of their doctrine, and the character of the people whom they 
addressed, and weare warranted to predict a certain failure of 
every attempt to propagate the gospel. The words of Gamaliel 
were the language of common sense and of the soundest 
sagacity: “If this counsel or this work be of man, it will come 
to nought.” Has it come to nought? The above facts 
answer; and the conclusion is well founded. Jt is of God. 
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Men were utterly unable to produce such effects. Those 
effects were not in the ordinary course of human affairs. 
They are unparalleled. God has manifested in his providence 
a special interest in the cause, and has thus set a seal on the 
records of the gospel. The case is very different from the 
success attending the Mohammedan imposture. It was pro- 
pagated among a rude people; it held out gratification and 
worldly preferment; and there was no alternative between 
submission and death. God has thus put a signal and un- 
paralleled honour upon the sacred. writings. 

It is to be remarked here, that as the argument from 
miracles was opposed by the subtile and undermining Hume, 
the argument from the propagation of Christianity has been 
assailed by the able and brilliant Gibbon. I consider this as 
a concession from a powerful enemy. The five secondary 
causes which this writer assigns for the successful propagation 
of Christianity are,—1l. What he calls “the inflexible and 
intolerant zeal of the Christians,” derived from the Jewish 
religion, but purified from the narrow and unsocial spirit 
which, instead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from 
embracing the law of Moses. 2. The doctrine of a future life, 
confirmed by every additional circumstance which could give 
weight and efficacy to it. 3. The miraculous powers claimed by 
the primitive church. 4. The virtues of the primitive Chris- 
tians. 5. The union and discipline of the Christian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent and increasing state 
in the heart of the Roman empire.—There is not one of 
these secondary causes but may be brought in as illustrative 
of the argument we have been endeavouring to construct, so 
far are these reasons from being eversive of it. Whence this 
zeal which he calls inflexible, whence this prospect of a future 
life, whence these miracles, whence those practical virtues, 
and whence the power of Christ’s disciples, excepting upon 
the principle above illustrated? As Hume has met with 
a masterly reply in Campbell, so has Gibbon in White and 
Hailes. 
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I proceed to another observation :—Consider the effects 
which these writings have produced. They have not been 
merely acknowledged,—they have wrought the most decisive 
and salutary effects, which the previous writings of the most 
wise and learned could never accomplish. The doctrines of 
the heathen moralists failed to reach the heart and reform the 
life. We cannot judge of the influence of the word of God 
immediately upon the heart excepting by our own experience; 
but we see effects which have been produced by it. It has 
made the idolater to cast away his idols, and abandon the 
temples where he ignorantly worshipped them. It has turned 
men from the gratification of impure and unholy passions, 
and effected the entire transformation of character. Look 
at Corinth, where fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, abusers 
of themselves with mankind, thieves, covetous, drunkards, and 
revilers, became holy men, washed, sanctified, justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. Let 
us reflect on the change it has produced upon the manners 
of society. In this respect the Bible has produced effects 
which philosophy and science never could achieve. It has 
promoted civilization and humanity. It has suppressed some 
of the grosser crimes, and chased them out of sight. It has 
given an elevated tone to morals,—it has mitigated the 
horrors of war,—it has latterly broken the chain of the slave, 
Yes, we claim for Christianity this honour, the triumph of 
Christian benevolence over avarice and the lust of power. 
It has diffused a love of knowledge and the spirit of benevo- 
lence. Compare the state of a Christianized people with the 
most celebrated nations of antiquity, where crime was un- 
blushingly perpetrated, and where, in the vast amphitheatre, 
thousands feasted on the sight of their fellow-creatures 
destroying one another. Instead of those things, it has 
planted thick the temples of mercy, opening gates of relief to 
human calamity and necessity in every variety and form. It 
is undeniable as a matter of fact that these things have 
followed the diffusion of Christianity; and God has in this 
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way put great honour upon his own word. The gospel is 
fitted to dispel ignorance, extirpate depravity, restrain and 
subdue passion, elevate the mind, inspire the heart with 
peace and joy and hope, minister consolation in all the ills 
of life, disarm death of its terror, and inspire with immortal 
hopes. Those who know it best will have the witness within 
themselves. ‘There is a great difference between the refining 
and humanizing influence which it has upon the state and man- 
ners of society, and its influence on the proper regeneration 
of character, It is of the former chiefly that I am now speak- 
ing. The latter belongs to another and an advanced depart- 
ment of this argument. 

The fact of the preservation of the Scriptures must not be 
overlooked in the honour conferred on them by Providence. 

The writings of the Old Testament are the most ancient 
of all writings, and have been preserved for upwards of 
three thousand years. It is nearly two thousand years since 
the last books of the New Testament canon were finished. 

The writings of ancient Egypt and Chaldea are now no 
more. Whence is it, that while the histories of mighty em- 
pires are lost in the waste of time, and the very names of 
their founders, and conquerors, and lawgivers, consigned 
with their bodies to the silence and oblivion of the grave, 
the history of God’s church should remain complete? In- 
numerable volumes of philosophy and learning have been 
insensibly lost, yet the Scriptures remain entire, and this in 
circumstances very peculiar,—the former having perished in 
spite of the care of men to preserve them, and the latter still 
existing in despite of malicious attempts to destroy them. 
Antiochus ordered all the copies of the book of the Law to be 
collected, ignominiously .cut to pieces, and committed to the 
flames, prohibiting the possession or use of them under the 
penalty of death. His miserable end betokened the displea- 
sure of heaven. Like Herod after him, he was eaten up of 
worms; and, we may add, as in the latter case, the word of the 


Lord grew mightily and prevailed. How is it that Diocletian, 
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with all the resources of the Roman empire at his command, 
could not, by tortures, and flames, and death, discover and 
consume the books containing the Christian faith? That a 
book so ancient, so opposed to the vices of the world, so 
humbling to human pride, preferring such high claims over 
man, should yet, while many feel so exasperated at it, stand 
this day entire and pure, is a singular evidence of the care 
of Providence. It could not die or be destroyed, because 
He was in it who liveth and abideth for ever. 

The purity, also, in which it has been preserved deserves 
our notice. It is true that, by the days of Mill, about 
30,000 different readings had been collected by those who 
devoted themselves to this kind of labour; but when we 
consider the number of copies, the wonder is, not that they 
are so many, but that they are so few; and it will excite 
admiration and gratitude that these various readings are 
such as do not affect the doctrines of revelation. With so 
much good-will to mutilate and interpolate as enemies have 
shown, it was put without their reach, by the multiplication 
of copies, translations, and quotations; and the Scriptures are 
to this day a monument of the divine care. Neither the 
carelessness of transcribers, nor the malice of enemies, nor 
the necessary changes connected with the revolution of things, 
has affected the sacred books with any essential change. To 
have required that there should never have been a single 
variation, would have been to require a miracle where there 
was no call for it, there being ordinary means in abundance 
for correcting mistakes. 

Ere we close this observation, we must not omit to notice 
the extended and rapidly extending dispersion of the Scrip- 
tures, as belonging to the honour which Providence has put 
upon them. No ancient manuscripts of any book have been 
preserved in such number and perfection, 1150 being extant 
of the Old Testament, and 350 of the New Testament. No 
books have been so multiplied as copies, none so extensively 
quoted and embodied in other writings, none have undergone 
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so many translations, none have been the subject of so many 
scholia and commentaries, none so much the subject of re- 
searches and writings so extensive and laborious. The Scrip- 
tures may well be called THE Book. 

In these respects the Bible has been honoured above all 
other writings. The fact has been remarkably confirmed since 
the revival of letters at the Reformation, and has received a 
vast accession of strength since the recent Biblical exertions, by 
which, in hundreds, and thousands, and millions of copies, the 
sacred writings have been translated into almost every language 
under heaven. What can give this extent, unity, and perse- 
verance of operation, in the lofty design of diffusing the Bible 
among all the millions of the earth’s inhabitants, but the provi- 
dence of God? What availed the diminutive and secret, though 
virulent, associations of revolutionary France against it? In 
spite of all opposition it is becoming the central point of attrac- 
tion, and promises to be the basis of union to the nations of the 
earth, being in its doctrines and precepts fitted for the human 
race wherever it is found. As this book makes known to us 
the ulterior design of God with respect to it, his providence 
appears now to have taken it in especial charge, and to be 
concentrating its energies in preparing the way for the accom- 
plishment of that design. If the voice of miracles is the first 
announcement of a divine revelation, the course of provi- 
dence, though not marked with miraculous interpositions, is 
a second voice, announcing that the work for which a revela- 
tion was imparted is begun, has been kept alive, and is in 
accelerated progression towards the consummation. 


IV. The Bible contains predictions, and their fulfilment 
attests its divine original. 

The fact of this argument will appear from such passages 
as the following :—“I am God, and there is none like me; 
declaring the end from the beginning, and from ancient 
times the things that are not yet done,” Isa. xlvi. 9, 10. 
“ Produce your cause, saith the Lord; bring forth your strong 
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reasons, saith the King of Jacob. Let them bring them forth, 
and show us what shall happen; . . . . or declare us things 
for to come... Show the things that are to come hereafter, 
that we may know that ye are gods,” Isa. xli. 21-23, “ Who _ 
hath declared this from ancient time? who hath told it from 
that time? have not I the Lord?” Isa. xlv. 21. “ And 
now I have told you before it come to pass, that, when it is 
come to pass, ye might believe,” John xiv. 29. ‘Worship | 
God: for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” 
Rev. xix. 10. The principle of this argument is, that the 
knowledge of future contingent events belongs only to God. 
And as in the argument from miracles, so here there is indi- 
cated in the human mind a disposition to regard the know- 
ledge of futurity as peculiar to God, and that it can be mani- 
fested in any case only by a communication from him. Upon 
this principle the heathen regarded auguries and oracles ; 
and deceptions are in this way still practised upon heathen 
credulity. Things, as we have already seen, depending upon 
natural causes may be foretold, upon the principle that the 
laws which regulate the world are not suspended. On the 
same principle, the ebbings and flowings of the sea, the changes 
of the moon, and the eclipses and transits of the heavenly 
bodies, can be foretold toa second. Certain movements also in 
the state of society and in the political world may be shrewdly 
conjectured by natural sagacity. But events depending on no 
established law of nature, events forming deviations from the 
ordinary laws of nature, events connected with the volitions 
of moral agents and the appearance of particular characters, _ 
events, in short, which, in the proper sense of the word, are 
to man contingent, fall not within the range of human know- 
ledge. If a book contain minute predictions, and there be 
evidence that the book existed before the events, the con- 
clusion is irresistible in the conviction of the human mind 
that such a book is from God. This is the principle of the 
argument, and prophecy is susceptible of a clear definition. 

A prophecy is a declaration made by a creature, whether 
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human or of a superior order, under the inspiration and com- 
mission of the omnipotent God, relating to an event or a 
series of events which have not yet taken place, which could 
not have been certainly foreknown by any science or wisdom 
of man, but which will take place in the visible dispensations 
of the divine government in the present state. 

The question now is, the fact of such prophecies. It is 
not necessary to prove that the Bible contains predictions. 
The revelation of grace opens in a prediction, and closes 
with a scheme of prophecy. Noah foretold the flood, and 
the subsequent descent of this world’s population from his 
sons. There are predictions respecting Ishmael, Esau, and 
Jacob. Jacob prophesied of a glorious person from the tribe 
of Judah; and Moses of the future destiny of the people to 
whom he belonged. There were predictions of the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and of the destruction of the Babylonish 
empire by the Medes and Persians, and of Judah’s deliver- 
* ance, and of the subsequent overthrow of the Medo-Persian 
and Grecian empires. | 

But there is one point to which all the Old Testament 
Scripture prophecies tend, and in which they all centre. 
It is the day of Christ; his nativity, its place, and time, 
and circumstances; his manner of life, miracles, doctrine, 
sufferings; and the minutest incidents connected with his 
death. Read Psalm -xxii., Isaiah liii., and Daniel ix. In 
some cases you would think yourselves reading history. 
Shall the harmony between the predictions and the events be 
ascribed to chance,—that is, to nothing? The human heart 
recoils from the notion. Is it not the fact that those writings 
existed several centuries before Christ? ‘Those prophecies 
were in the hands and under the care of the Jews, the enemies 
of Christ, although there are certain passages which they do 
not read in their synagogues nor to their children, for obvious 
reasons. This is confirmed by another fact that cannot be 
challenged, the existence of a Greek translation of the Old 
Testament nearly three hundred years before Christ. There 
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is noroom for any supposition by which this argument might 
be evaded, either by its being alleged that they were written 
after the events, or that they are the interpolations of Chris- 
tians. 

For illustration of the fulfilment of prophecy, we refer to 
the facts connected with the history of Jesus Christ; to his 
own predictions respecting the Jews and the destruction of 
Jerusalem; to the history of the Jewish people, fulfilling to 
this day what was foretold three thousand years ago; and 
to the predictions respecting Popery and Mohammedanism in 
the book of Daniel, the writings of Paul, and the prophecies 
of John. 

The Scriptures are a book written under the direction of 
a mind to whom the whole compass of time is known, and 
who would never communicate this knowledge to any man, 
or class of men, to subserve any imposture. 

The attempts at prophesying, as at miracle-working, do 
not weaken but strengthen the argument, by conceding its 
principle. The heathen oracles were given to satisfy idle 
curiosity, under the lure of gold or the terror of displeasure ; 
were contrived to gratify the persons consulting them, and 
delivered in terms so dark and ambiguous as to admit of any 
application that the issue might require. Nor did any of 
them ever attempt to foretell events upon a large scale, but 
they were confined to present things or things immediately: 
near. There is no instance of an oracle foretelling an event 
a thousand years before it occurred. This is too grand for 
imposture, but is the voice of Him with whom a thousand 
years are as one day. 

The force of the argument is felt in the attempts 46 evade 
it. Porphyry, the ancient enemy of Christianity, did so in 
maintaining that the book of Daniel was written after the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes; and Julian the apostate felt 
it keenly, as appears from his project to rebuild the temple 
of Jerusalem and to restore the Jews. Not that he had any 
affection for the Jews, but in his strong dislike to the Chris- 
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tians, and unable otherwise to meet their argument from the 
Saviour’s prophecy, he engaged in the project, only to ex- 
perience a strange and entire defeat in the providence of God. 

Such is the evidence from prophecy, and we have already 
noticed its correspondence with the evidence from miracles. 
Miracles and prophecy are both seals of the divine original 
of the Scriptures; the former mode of evidence having been 
addressed more particularly to those who lived in the earlier 
ages of the world, the latter to us on whom the ends of the 
world have come. Prophecy is a growing evidence ; things 
foretold in ancient times, and known to ancient saints only 
as matters of faith, having become to us matters of fact and 
certainty. How beautifully are things thus adjusted! As we 
recede from the days of miracles, we have the increasing 
fulfilment of prophecy. With what progressive light is 
this argument being confirmed!- Historians have thus been 
made unconsciously to contribute their testimony to the word 
of God,—the historians that succeeded the cessation of pro- 
phecy and before the coming of Christ, and those who have 
written since the completing of the New Testament canon. 
Gibbon himself, however unconscious or unwilling, is wit- 
ness to the fulfilment ofthe predictions of the Bible. The 
true and faithful sayings of God are receiving, and will re- 
ceive, their accomplishment; and “till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one titile shall in no wise pass from the law, till all 
be fulfilled.” 


LECTURE IIL 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED, AND THE EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE 
STATED. 


% 


I HAVE submitted a very condensed view of the evidences of 
a divine revelation, under the four observations :— 

I. The Bible asserts its divine original, and appeals to 
miracles in proof. 

If. The Bible has deep internal impressions of a divine 
original. 

III. Providence has owned and signally honoured the 
Bible, and thus confirmed its divine original. 

IV. The Bible contains predictions, and their fulfilment 
attests its divine original. 

These observations, after some thought, appear to us to 
comprise the substance of the great argument, and to stand 
ina naturally consecutive order. Turnmg our thoughts to 
the subject of a divine revelation, it is to be presumed that it 
will be preceded or accompanied with some palpable, impres- 
sive, unequivocal token of a divine interposition; bear an in- 
ternal impress of its Author; be acknowledged by Providence, 
in the accomplishment of its grand design; and have a com- 
prehensive bearing on the history and prospects of the raee 
in whose behalf it has been given,—thus giving a continued 
evidence of its divine origin, in the manifested omniscience 
as well as power of the Eternal, who has vouchsafed it. To 
us it appears, viewing the subject in an a priori aspect, that 
an indisputably authenticated suspension of the laws of nature, 
an equally authenticated prediction of far distant and abso- 
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lutely contingent futurities, in connection with a declaration 
of their design to authenticate a communication from Deity, 
are evidences which it were unreasonable to refuse, and 
which, viewed apart from the facts of an existing revelation 
involved in dispute, no sane mind would ever hesitate to 
acknowledge as legitimate and sufficient evidence in the case; 
while the internal character and the external success of such 
a revelation, though evidence less striking, and liable to some 
diversity of view in respect of vividness and strength, will 
nevertheless contribute greatly to confirm the argument in 
question. We reckon that the natural force of this evidence, 
particularly that from miracles and prophecy, is confirmed by 
certain principles in human nature, of whose existence and 
power we can appeal to human consciousness, and of whose 
operation we can appeal to indisputable facts,—the predisposi- 
tion of the human mind to regard such things as indications 
_of converse with superior power and knowledge,—the recourse 
which impostors have had to pretensions of this nature,—the 
facility with which the ignorant and credulous have been 
- duped,—to say nothing of the concessions made to the force of 
vsuch arguments by the labour and ingenuity which have been 
employed to deny the existence either of miracles or of predic- 
tions. But, leaving all presumptions and abstractions in the 
case, let us come to facts. We believe, upon evidence which 
we are constrained to-admit, and which is paramount to the 
evidence upon which we act in our most important practical 
interests, and equal to the special importance of the case, that 
that God who is speaking to us in the ordinary laws by which 
he governs the world, has suspended temporarily those laws; 
and has thus made a solemn pause, to awaken our attention, 
and prepare us;to hear a new and special announcement, 
in which we are deeply concerned. Such are the miracles 
‘to which the penmen of the Bible, while they profess to come 
to us with a message from God, appeal as the seal or creden- 
tials of their high commission. We cannot deny that they 
are teachers come from God, for no man can do the miracles 
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which they do, except God be with him. We look into the 
communication thus extraordinarily attested by external evi- 
dence, and are constrained to acknowledge that it meets our 
necessities and our expectations, and manifests information, 
purity, simplicity, beauty, sublimity, profundity, of the which 
the writers were incapable, and which the best qualified judges 
in respect of literature and taste, and among these not a few 
inimical to the overtures of the Bible, acknowledge to be un- 
paralleled in the productions of the humanly-guided pen. The 
reader of the Bible is compelled to exclaim, on perusing this 
communication, as when the God of glory thundereth on the 
waters, ‘ The voice of the Lord is powerful, the voice of the 
Lord is full of majesty;” and in the language, not of servile 
adulation, but of irresistible awe and sincere impression, “ It 
is the voice of a God, and not of a man.” We trace the his- 
tory of this book, and in its preservation and diffusion, in its 
success, in the effects which have attended it, and in the 
prospects of its widely spreading influence, we perceive the 
deepest indications of providential care, and are persuaded, 
on the principle of the Jewish doctor, that its counsel and 
work are not of men; for it has not come to nought, nor could 
its enemies, with all their malignity and power, overthrow it, 
being found fighting against God. And when we cast our eye 
over its historic and prophetic pages, we are struck with its 
grand comprehensiveness, as embracing the past and the fu- 
ture,—we have evidence that the Author of the Bible has an 
eye to which the future is equally known with the past; and 
while history and prophecy present in providence a per- 
petual miracle in confirmation of its divine origin, we have in 
the Bible a history of the past and of the future, indicating 
internally the presence of an all-comprehending mind. Be- 
sides the direct and striking seal which prophecy stamps upon 
the sacred. records, the history and predictions of the Bible 
show to us a Deity, the proprietor, governor, and disposer of 
the world, and all his creatures, and all their actions, who is 
immediately and intimately conversant with all times and 
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events. Thus the books of the Bible, or the Bible as a whole, 
may be compared to a beautiful casket put into our hand, 
having the signet or seal of God visibly and deeply stamped 
on its exterior, and thus commanding our attention. We 
open it, and find it to contain a jewel of matchless beauty 
and inestimable value, a pearl of deepest water, not to be 
valued with the gold of Ophir or the topaz of Ethiopia, be- 
cause showing us where wisdom is to be found, and where 
is the place of understanding. We mark the history of this 
casket of precious treasure, and we find it to be indestructible 
by the hand of violence, incorruptible by the hand of evil 
design, incapable of being abstracted and withheld from the 
use of man by the deepest policy, and, under the care of Pro- 
vidence, diffusing its inexhaustible treasures through the 
world. We are constrained to acknowledge that it has pro-. 
ceeded from the Source of every good and perfect gift, the 
Father of lights, and that the evidence of its divine origin is 
such as we cannot refuse, without doing violence to our 
rational and moral nature. 

It has been objected, that the evidence is obscure, and 
involved, and complicated; that it requires much laborious 
examination; and is liable to so many objections that the pre- 
tended revelation cannot have proceeded from God. Such a 
communication, if given at all, must be accompanied with 
evidence sufficient to strike and convince every individual. 

This objection is presumptuous and unfounded. We have 
no right to dictate the kind of evidence that is to be given. 
It is presumed that the evidence will be sufficient, and such 
as, with capacity of understanding and the opportunity of 
knowledge, must bring with it a certain and solemn respon- 
sibility; but it must not be understood to be “such evidence 
as shall infallibly constrain the believing assent of every in- 
dividual.” What would the supposed objectors have? . Must 
such miracles as are amply attested by the men who lived in 
the age that these books were published be wrought in every 
successive generation? Would they have some secret impulse 
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upon their minds, which they could not resist? In this case - 
miracles would cease to be such, and reason become a super- 
fluous appendage to the nature of man,—not its dignity and 
glory, or a faculty for the use of which man is accountable. 
But the objection is not more unfounded in principle than 
false in point of fact. The evidence accompanying the Bible 
is based on principles found in the very nature of man, and 
level to the most ordinary capacity; it turns upon a very 
few things upon which persons of common understanding 
and very moderate information are quite competent to form 
a judgment; and it is evidence surpassing in strength that 
on which men act in the most ordinary and the most impor- 
tant affairs of human life. The objection proceeds from in- 
_ excusable indolence, if not from something even worse,—the 
aversion and enmity of the heart. The powers of reason 
and investigation were given to man to be exercised. By 
acting upon the principle of the objection, man would remain 
ignorant of even the natural world, and of the laws which 
govern it,—without either giving God the reverential ac- 
knowledgment which is due, or availing himself of the advan- 
tage and pleasure which would accrue to him from such 
knowledge. The natural heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the earth is full of the riches of his goodness; but shall 
we shut our eyes, or only look on them with the brute gaze 
of an irrational animal, suppressing every reflection of reason 
and impression of moral principle? But if the evidence is 
so obscure and so complicated as is alleged, does not reason 
require that judgment in the case be suspended? If unable 
to judge of the evidence, or if the evidence has not been 
examined, why do persons declare against revelation, and so 
boldly as is done? Does not consistency in this case re- 
quire great diffidence, if not absolute silence? But this is 
not the way in which this evidence is disposed of. It is dif- 
ficult, or rather impossible, to say what degree of evidence 
will satisfy if the above be rejected. Will men believe if 
miracles were wrought before their eyes, or a voice addressed 
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to their ears from the excellent glory? Such evidence it were 
unreasonable to ask when so ample testimony is given to the 
fact that it has already been given; and though given again, 
there is no reason to conclude that it would be followed with 
any other effect. ‘Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will 
not believe,” said Christ to his hearers. ‘There shall no sign 
be given, but the sign of the prophet Jonas.” Should one 
rise from the dead, will men believe? ONE has arisen from 
the dead, but infidelity holds out stil. It must be left to 
reap the consequences of its folly. 

It may be objected that the Bible contains mysteries, and 
that a revealed mystery is an absurdity, and incompatible 
with the idea of a revelation altogether. 

It is conceded at once that there are doctrines of a mys- 
terious character in the Scriptures. And it may be asked, 
whether it were not to be presumed that a revelation from 
God would contain things transcending the perfect compre- 
hension of human reason, particularly on subjects connected 
with the nature, counsels, and works of the Almighty. Were 
there no mysteries in revelation, there would be presump- 
tions against its divine original; and the sufficiency of human 
reason to produce such a book as the Bible might plausibly be 
urged against its claim to divine original. Let it be observed, 
that the mysteries of the Scriptures are mysteries from the 
grandeur of the subjects, not from the obscure expression of 
the writers. The things, not the words, are hard to be under- 
stood. Nor are the mysteries of the Bible repugnant to the 
dictates of right reason, although above it. And on this very 
point is there not an analogy between natural and revealed 
religion? Who can form ideas of necessary existence, eter- 
nity, immensity? Who can reconcile the fact of the exist- 
ence of moral evil with the moral excellence of God? or the 
foreknowledge of God with human responsibility? What is 
the constitution in nature, or event in providence, or doctrine 
in natural religion, that is not invested with mystery? It is 
one thing to know facts, and another thing to explain them. 
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We know the effects of gravitation, magnetism, electricity, 
galvanism, and chemical attraction, but can give no explana- 
tion of the arcana nature. The circumstances of the material 
world (not to leave our own earth), as illustrated in the re- 
cent investigations of geology, present inexplicable wonders. 
Why object to the doctrines of trinity, incarnation, divine 
influence, and other mysteries, when in our own complex na- 
ture there is so much to confound us? ‘“ And be it remem- 
bered, that a difficulty is not a contradiction. A contradic- 
tion is something opposite and contrary to what we know to 
be true; it arises from a perception of the actual disagree- 
ment of ideas, while a difficulty arises merely from the defect 
or imperfection of our ideas.” On numerous points in phy- 
sical science and in mathematical demonstration, certain prin- 
ciples or facts must be believed that cannot be explained. 
Are we to deny the world to have been formed and to be 
governed by God, because it is but a little portion of his 
ways that is known? If not, neither can we reasonably ob- 
ject to revelation, because it contains doctrines which reason 
cannot contradict since it cannot fully comprehend them. 
If we reflect on analogous mysteries in every department of 
knowledge, we shall not stumble at those of revelation; while 
the manner in which these mysteries are announced, and 
their practical tendencies, will go far to establish their divine 
original. The person disciplined in the school of extensive 
and profound inquiry will have learned humility, to acknow- 
ledge that there are things in nature which he cannot ex- 
plain, and facts, indisputable facts, which are apparently 
opposite to one another, and which he cannot resolve. But, 
not to say any thing on the great extent of what is plain 
and simple in the Bible, the principle of the objection is alto- 
gether inadmissible, because it would lead us to deny that the 
book of nature had an Author as well as the book of revela- 
tion. 

The alleged contradictions in the Scriptures have been a 
fruitful topic of objection against the divine original of the 
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Bible. A book in contradiction with itself cannot come from 
God. Direct and plain contradictions are eversive of all 
claim to a divine revelation; but minor discrepancies rather 
confirm than invalidate the claim for which we plead. When 
examined, many of them prove to be only apparent, and receive 
the most satisfactory solution. The collation of manuscripts, 
acquaintance with the original languages and with the anti- 
quities and customs of the countries mentioned, and a care- 
ful distinction of the different senses of words, and just views 
of the subjects, times, and occasions, of the respective books, 
are quite sufficient to harmonize the greater part of the appa- 
rent discrepancies. If some difficulties remain, they are like 
those things in the works of creation and providence which 
we can neither fully explain nor satisfactorily reconcile, but 
which remain beyond solution, teaching us a lesson of humi- 
lity, but not warranting us to withhold our belief in the truth 
that the world has a Creator and a Preserver and Governor. 
The objections on the score both of discrepancy and contra- 
diction and of alleged immorality, have been minutely investi- 
gated and answered in the writings both of ancient and recent 
apologists. It does not consist with our place to enter into 
any detail. Imay refer you to Doddridge’s “ Lectures in Di- 
vinity,” and to the chapters on these points in Horne’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures.” The objections founded on the alleged effects of 
the Scriptures,—on the dissensions of Christians, on the per- 
secutions which corrupted Christianity has instigated, and on 
the alleged inconsistency of its doctrines with patriotism and 
liberty,—we cannot wait to consider; but we may ask what poli- 
tical, philosophical, or moral system is so favourable to science, 
to intellectual, civil, and moral improvement? Introduce the 
spirit of true Christianity, and despotism and slavery expire 
together, and man is settled on a basis of equality which 
disturbs not the order of society, and which, unlike the 
dreamy theories of eccentric philanthropists, admits of a 
practical application to the actual state of man and of society, 
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not to say any thing of the prospect being opened of a state 
of being in which all the disorder necessarily resulting from 
an imperfect condition shall be for ever rectified. 

It is to be remarked, as I observed in my last lecture, that 
an objection, though it should not be in every view of it 
satisfactorily answered, cannot in reason be set up in oppo- 
sition to facts otherwise proved and truths otherwise esta- 
blished. I call attention to this observation, because it ap- 
plies to the doctrines as well as the evidences of revelation. 
It is a mistake to suppose that you cannot give your assent 
unto the truth or the truths of the Bible, till you have an- 
swered every objection and met every cavil. Difficulties do 
not alter the state of things. It is no uncommon thing for 
an unbeliever in the Bible, when he has started a difficulty, 
to speak as if every thing that had been said in the defence of 
it had been neutralized and destroyed. But compare the force 
of evidence on the one hand and the difficulty on the other, 
and inquire dispassionately whether it consist with sound 
reason to reject the one for the other. Do the evidences pre- 
sent no difficulty on the side of unbelief? If alleged diffi- 
culty is a reason for withholding assent, is the evidence no 
reason for giving it? Why should the difficulty overrule the 
evidence, and the evidence not overrule the difficulty ? When 
the balance has declared an unequivocal and decided prepon- 
derance, shall a feather thrown into the opposite scale re- 
verse the proportion and kick the beam? Does not hesita- 
tion of mind, in such circumstances as the present argument, 
demand a very solemn inquiry, whether the withholding of 
an assent to the conclusion suggested by the evidence arises 
from a defect in the vision, or a strong bias of the heart in 
the opposite direction ? 

It is required of him who undertakes the religious instruc- 
tion of youth, especially in the present time, to make himself 
acquainted with some of the most prevalent popular objec- 
tions to a divine revelation. Unbelievers have, like other 
errorists, a great many common-places in their opinions and 
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objections, and speak much the same thing and in the same 
way. ‘There are favourite topics on which they delight to 
expatiate, and some points on which they never fail to direct 
their strongest attack. ‘The learned writings of Herbert, 
Hobbes, and Spinoza, of the seventeeth century, are now 
mostly forgotten; and their successors in the eighteenth 
century have passed from general notice. Even Hume and 
Gibbon,—among the latest of the learned and voluminous 
writers,—have been supplanted by a popular pen, which has 
supplied a text-book or manual of infidelity to the unlearned, 
and: has furnished a vocabulary which is in almost universal 
use with those who oppose Christianity. Some may have 
greater ingenuity than others, and may be able to vary the 
line of attack; but all the objections proceed from the same 
fountain, and may be traced to the same principles; and the 
duty of reply is thus more formidable in appearance than in 
reality. The difficulty does not lie so much in meeting the 
objection with sober argument, as in withstanding the wit, 
the ridicule, and the virulence, with which it is adduced, 
which shock the youthful mind,—not to say any thing on the 
advantage which the enemy derives from the prevalent pre- 
dispositions of human nature. The industry and zeal put 
forth in the propagation of infidelity are unbounded. Be- 
sides the elaborate volumes of pretended reasoning and 
affected candour which appeared in former days, infidelity 
finds its way into, and js mixed up with, the historical narra- 
tive and the philosophical disquisition. It makes its appear- 
ance in the popular pamphlet, and is scattered by every wind 
in the leaves of the fugitive tract. It is disseminated in the 
disguise of parody, and wrought into the doggerel ballad, con- 
trived at once to amuse and to deceive. It is circulated in the 
conversation of society; and the young overhear it, if they are 
not directly instructed and initiated in it, from their superiors 
in age and their employers. The teacher of youth, although 
not called to enter the lists with the adversary, or to discuss 


the argument with his pupils, must so know it as to be able to 
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ward off the objection of the unbeliever against the passage or 
the doctrine that may be before him in the course of his in- 
structions; and he should, in general, do this without directly 
attacking infidelity, or mentioning its advocates by name. 
In his intercourse with his pupils and with society, questions 
may occasionally come in his way, and he should be prepared 
to give a reason of the hope that is in him. Questions of 
this nature may proceed from different sources and occasions. 
Many may proceed from the workings of the inquisitive mind 
labouring with difficulties of its own suggestion; or from the 
young person that has been stumbled by something that he 
has heard; or from the Christian parent or guardian prepar- 
ing himself to arm his charge against young persons or others 
who are ever prating against Christianity; or even from the 
more matured Christian, who has been assailed in his inter- 
course with society, in the ordinary walks of his business, 
or obtruded upon by the stranger whom he meets in ship, or 
carriage, or at table; or they may proceed from a person who 
finds his way to sinful indulgence obstructed, and is seeking 
and contriving to remove or break over the obstruction. Let 
not my young friends be afraid. The duty is formidable 
chiefly in appearance, and in the trial to which it sometimes 
subjects the modest humility and tender feelings of the young 
heart. Prepare to meet the duty by the study of the argu- 
ment; and obtrude it not, excepting when it is required for 
instruction or defence. Address yourselves to it with calm 
reasoning, and Christian spirit and candour; and confirm it 
by manifesting your own consistency, and your happiness in 
your personal subjection to the precepts of Christianity, and 
your disinterested, benevolent regard for the best interests 
of even those who oppose it. The spirit of the gospel was 
beautifully expressed by him who both preached and exem- 
plified it, when he said, after the argument from prophecy had 
told upon the conscience of his hearer, “I would to God, 
that not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were 
both almost, and altogether such as I am,” Acts xxvi. 29. 
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Before leaving this subject, I must submit a few words on 
what is called the EXPERIMENTAL evidence. The external evi- 
dence is derived from miracles, prophecy, and the success of 
the gospel; the internal is that which is derived from the 
contents of the Scriptures; and the ewperimental is that which 
a Christian has in the secret consciousness of its truth, and 
excellency, and power in his own bosom. This is the true 
internal evidence to the Christian himself. “ He that be- 
lieveth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself.” “If 
any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature; old things 
are passed away, all things are become new.” “Hereby we 
know that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which he hath 
given us.” This evidence includes a vivid perception and 
deep persuasion of the reality and glory of divine truth,—a 
felt correspondence between the declaration of the Bible on 
the subject of the human heart and character and a person's 
own consciousness, impressing the mind that the Scriptures 
are none other than the word of that God who searcheth the 
heart and trieth the reins; and it also includes an experience 
of relief in the conscience and joy in the heart from faith in 
the truth,—a relief only obtained, in many cases, after it has 
been sought in vain from other sources. When the gospel 
comes into actual contact with the soul of man, when it is re- 
ceived in the spirit of love, it shines into the heart in the full 
blaze of its own evidence, and gives faith on the convictions 
of the mind,—the most satisfying proof that its origin is from 
God. Thus it is that the faith of a genuine Christian does not 
rest exclusively, nor even mainly, on the general evidences of 
the gospel, however striking, but on the power of God, con- 
firming its genuineness by its mighty workings on his own 
heart. The conviction he thus reaches is less the result of 
speculation than of feeling; for as no reasonings in the world 
could be so powerful to convince him of the existence of the 
sun as his own perceptions of the light and heat of that glori- 
ous luminary, so no argument in defence of the gospel can be 
so vivid or permanent in its impression as the consciousness of 
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God’s own manifestation to the soul,—a manifestation which 
never fails to impress the conviction that the gospel is alike 
the power of God and the wisdom of God to every one that 
believeth. For illustration of the nature of this evidence, 
imagine the case of a person labouring under some painful 
and perilous disease who has read of a medicine, and has 
proved it and found it to have relieved, yea, healed him, 
when all other physicians and their prescriptions had been 
tried in vain: this person has the evidence from ewperience 
of the truth of the book making this medicine known,—an 
evidence which would far exceed even the evidence of the 
authenticity and genuineness of the volume or the attesta- 
tions given of its success. Independently of extensive in- 
vestigation of the genuineness and authenticity of the volume, 
and even of its success, and independently of a professional 
acquaintance with medical science, and the nomenclature by 
which its learned men communicate with one another on its 
subjects, the individual alluded to has evidence of the truth 
of this book, in the fact that the medicine to which it directs 
has healed him. This is experimental evidence. “The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of 
the Lord is sure, making wise the simple: the statutes of the 
Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. .. . More to be desired 
are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold: sweeter also_ 
than honey, and the honey-comb.” ‘The converted soul, the 
rejoicing heart, the opened eyes, have the witness within 
themselves. He knows that honey is sweet who has tasted 
it,—that the sun is glorious, who has seen it,—that the voice 
of God in the thunder is powerful and full of majesty, who 
has heard it. The queen of Sheba had experience that it 
was a true report she had heard of the wisdom of Solomon, 
when she heard him herself. The Samaritans knew by ex- 
perience that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, when they 
could say, “We believe, not because of thy saying; for we 
have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
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‘Christ, the Saviour of the world.” Such is true internal, ex- 
perimental evidence. This may be stigmatized as mystical, 
fanatical, enthusiastic and extravagant; and it may even be 
called hypocritical. We should guard against giving any 
occasion for such accusations, in discountenancing all de- 
pendence upon suggestions and frames, as if they were 
the inspirations of the Almighty; and we must so distin- 
guish the workings of a disordered imagination from the true 
experimental power of religion in the heart. ‘ He that be- 
lieveth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself.” 
Yes: he hath this witness, in the renovation of a corrupt 
heart; in the conscious existence and progressive influence 
of the love of God; in the victory which faith has achieved 
over the evil that is in the world; and in the lively hope of 
eternal life which has been kindled in his bosom, and by 
which he has been led to “ purify himself, as Christ is pure.” 
It is granted that this experimental evidence is a consequence 
of divine influence: but we do not think that this invalidates 
the force and obligation resulting from the external evidence 
already adduced, and addressed both to our senses and our 
reason ; nor does the latter exclude altogether from a place 
in the evidences of a divine revelation the experimental evi- 
dence in the hearts of true Christians. This subject merits 
a little further attention, to rectify misconceptions and to 
‘supply important practical guidance in the business of reli- 
gious instruction. 

The eaternal evidence presents a Ao aon incitement to 
inquiry, and teaches the folly, the criminality, the danger, 
of indifference to the message which it accompanies. It has 
been well said, “ Although there is nothing in the mystic 
power of a miracle, nothing in the divine prescience of a 
prophetic announcement, to convert the heart of an apostate 
sinner, and to recall him from the wanderings of a mind led 
captive by Satan at his will, yet is there much, both in the 
one and the other, to arrest the current of human thought, 
to stimulate our natural curiosity, and to draw down upon 
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the communication from heaven all the intensity of a sincere 
and determined scrutiny.” It detracts nothing from this view 
of external evidence, that multitudes who saw the miracles 
of Christ, and who listened to his most august prophecies, 
remained indifferent, and even impenitent. “If I had not 
done among them,” said the Saviour, “ the works which none 
other man did, they had not had sin; but now have they both 
seen and hated both me and my Father. If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin, but now they 
have no cloke for their sin.” If you would fairly judge of 
the legitimate effect of a miracle, you must conceive of a 
state of mind exempt from prejudice, and at least disposed to 
lay aside that foolhardiness of resistance which no external 
manifestations of divine power, unaccompanied with sensible 
inflictions of wrath, can conquer or subdue. External evi- 
dence is the first link in that chain which binds the living 
oracles to the throne of God, and is nothing more than the 
divinely appointed method of bespeaking man’s attention to 
his best interests, and of rousing him to examine the contents 
of a communication from God. If, as in the subject of ge- 
neral science, the gospel had only to contend with simple 
ignorance, nothing more would be necessary than merely to 
present its evidences to the human mind, and to wait the re- 
sult. But here it is far otherwise. The completeness of the 
evidence is equalled only by the inestimable worth and pecu- 
liar adaptation of the message; and yet, as if an enemy of 
the human race, the gospel has everywhere to encounter the 
most determined opposition. 

This will explain the fact, that persons may acknowledge 
the evidence of a divine revelation, and even advance a certain 
length in the speculative knowledge or belief of divine truth, 
and may found and furnish a most conclusive argument 
against the infidel, who, at the same time, give no evidence 
of entire submission to the gospel, or practical transformation 
into its spirit and character. It has often been observed, that 
many who have written most largely, and ably too, in de- 
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fence of Christianity, have discovered themselves enemies to 
its most characteristic truths. Two things result from this fact 
worthy of our especial notice, and replete with instruction:— 
First, The gospel is not wanting in evidence, for the indivi- 
duals in question have proved it.. Secondly, That something 
more than mere evidence is necessary to a vital reception of 
the gospel. There is no need of more evidence, no need of 
any addition to the gospel; but something must be done to 
the human mind as the recipient of the gospel. It is no 
detraction from the beauties of the natural world that the 
blind do not see them; or that men absorbed in occupation, 
or imbruted in vice, or inflated with pride, do not read on 
them, “The hand that made us is divine;” or, reading, do 
not glorify the God “in whose hand their breath is, and whose 
are all their ways.” 

It may now be asked what bearing these things have upon 
the evidences of a divine revelation. It is true, the personal 
convictions of a believer’s mind cannot be adduced as an ar- 
gument in support of the Christian faith. It is an argument 
to himself strong above every other, and to Christians among 
one another. But that is not all. It contributes to the great 
argument in the following respects :—VFirst, It is an exempli- 
fication of the doctrines of the Bible. It professes to reveal 
doctrine which is to prove effectual on the hearts of men by 
a special divine influence; and this explains the wonderful 
effects which have attended the propagation of the gospel. 
Though the gospel has not produced these effects in minds 
ignorant, prejudiced, and hostile, the fault lies, not in the defect 
of evidence of a divine original, or in defect of adaptation to 
the necessities of man, but in the rejection of it. There has 
been an extent of testimony to these effects which goes far 
to aceredit it. This may be illustrated, in its bearing upon 
the argument of evidence, by what Mr Fuller has said in his 
*“‘ Gospel its own Witness.” Historians inform us of a certain 
valuable medicine, called mithridate, an antidote to poison, 
and which is still in reputation. It is said to have been “ in- 
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vented by Mithridates, king of Pontus; that the receipt for it 
was found in a cabinet, written with his own hand, and was 
carried to Rome by Pompey; and that it was translated into 
verse by Democrates, a famous physician; and that it was 
afterwards translated by Galen, from whom we have it.” A 
modern caviller might take it into his head to objeet to the 
authenticity of this history; he might challenge that the pre- 
paration had passed through so many hands, and that there 
is so much hear-say and uncertainty attending it, that no de- 
pendence ‘can be placed upon it, and that it had better be 
rejected from our materia medica. But of what account 
would such an objection be in the estimation of mankind ? 
They would ask, Has it not been tried, and found to be effec- 
tual, and that in a great variety of instances? Whatever, I 
observe, be the real fact of this case, it supplies an apt 
illustration of my present argument. The Bible has been 
accomplishing its professed end, and working it out in agree- 
ableness to its own professions. | 

But, in the second place, the experimental evidence fur- 
nishes its contribution to our argument, if we reflect on the 
testimony given on this subject, and the credit due to it. 
The testimony of a single individual on this one point would 
not establish our argument, however respectable that indivi- 
dual might be. But if thousands, and tens of thousands, in 
successive ages, of the wisest and best of men that ever lived, 
give testimony to the same thing, does it not at least merit 
attention? It may be thought ea parte evidence ; but is it not 
something, that men whose testimony is fully eredited, be- 
lieved in all other things, and exemplifying. every virtue and 
excellence, should give their testimony to the peace and joy 
in believing, and declare the Word of God better than thou- 
sands of gold and silver, than much fine gold, sweeter than 
honey, better than necessary food, giving them more glad- 
ness than corn and wine; and should count all things but 
loss for the excellency of this knowledge? 

And, in the third place, this testimony, confirmed by sickle 
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faith, by consistent lives, by the piety, zeal, benevolence, and 
by the peaceful and happy deaths of those giving it, is not to 
be despised. Practically it will be found to have attracted 
more to the profession of the gospel than the most elaborate 
reasonings of its most distinguished apologists and defenders. 
I quote the words of Hunter:—“ You call for proof: it is at 
hand. Goto hamlets and huts; look to empty scrips and 
exhausted penury, to the-field of painful unproductive toil, 
and to the bed of languishing; see Rachel weeping for her 
children because they are not, and David mourning over 
living ungracious children. The sufferers repine not; they 
charge not God foolishly; they commit themselves to Him 
who clothes the lily and feeds the ravens. Labour makes rest 
sweet, and hope puts a pillow under the drooping head; the 
heart is poured out before God; and the countenance is no 
more sad. Is this no miracle? In what school of the philo- 
sophers are such lessons taught? And let it be observed, 
that those and such as those are not the glaring, splendid 
triumphs of Christianity, but its daily, noiseless, unobtrud- 
ing, unostentatious operation.” These are living epistles of 
Christ, that may be known and read of all men. And in 
this way does the experimental evidence contribute to con- 
firm our great argument. 

In respect of the external evidence,—for by this epithet I 
may here designate all that does not come under the deno- 
mination of the experimental and practical,—it has commanded 
the assent of men most distinguished for talent, learning, 
and character, that have ever adorned the annals of history. 
“The unbeliever may treat it with neglect or contempt, but 
must,” as has been said by a most distinguished philosopher, 
Dr Olinthus Gregory, “believe that several of the best 
scholars, the ablest disputants, the most acute lawyers, the 
subtilest metaphysicians, the most cautious investigators, and 
the most profound philosophers that ever lived, such as Sir 
Thomas More, Grotius, Hale, Bacon, Barrow, Locke, Hartley, 
Boyle, Pascal, Kuler, Newton, and many others, were never 
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able to detect the cheat, but lived as much under the influ- 
ence of this system of bold and blasphemous deception as the 
most vulgar and illiterate peasant ; and were, the majority of 
them, very excellent men notwithstanding.” It must surely 
require some considerable measure of information and study 
to justify any individual in pronouncing the evidence which 
satisfied such men imposition, and no ordinary degree of 
confidence indeed to dismiss their belief with a summary 
decision. 

But this is not all. Think on the hundreds and thousands 
who continue to give evidence of the power of the gospel, in 
the testimony which they give of the rest, and hope, and 
joy, which it has brought to their hearts; and who confirm 
this by the practical evidence of their lives. Have they been 
fools, the silly dupes of imposture, blind to reason, blind to 
their own interest and happiness, the enemies of their country 
and of their species, and liars and hypocrites to boot, in de- 
claring to be true what they know to be false, and assuming 
a mere profession to deceive? And all this would require to 
be proved ere a man can rationally take a sound sleep. To 
know whether God has authoritatively spoken to us or not, 
is surely a branch of inquiry so awfully interesting to the 
human family, that he who neglects to satisfy himself upon it 
is guilty of a degree of levity which there is no term in our 
language to express. If it be true that wherever the Bible 
is conveyed it carries with it its own evidence, what an ob- 
ligation of responsibility must rest on those who, possessing 
reasonable faculties and opportunities of knowledge, neglect 
or reject the authority of God speaking in his Word! Before 
_ finally rejecting such evidence, it were well to pause and put 
the question, whether this rejection proceeds from the opera- 
tion of the intellect or the state of the heart; and whether 
it is because Christianity offends the reason, or because it 
condemns the conduct, that men affect to despise it? 

I have thus,—although not with all the particularity that 
the subject admits and requires,—made some observations on 
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the proper internal evidence of a divine revelation. You 
will perceive that this evidence is distinguished from that 
derived from miracles and prophecy in this respect, that the 
evidence from these two sources is something external to the 
message of the gospel itself, and may become the subject of 
speculation and belief, while the doctrine it accredits remains 
unexamined, and the mind contemplating it remains un- 
changed. It bears a nearer alliance to the evidence from 
internal impressions in the Bible itself of a divine origin, 
and. the effects produced by the Word of God, but differs 
from both. The internal impressions of which we speak 
are such as may be addressed to the reason of man, in the com- 
parison of the Bible with all other systems of morality and 
religion that have ever appeared, and which it is so far com- 
petent even to unassisted reason to discern and appreciate, 
and which have exacted commendation and high eulogiums 
even from enemies, and from persons apparently strangers to 
the internal spiritualities of our holy Christianity. But this 
evidence, the experimental, is something proceeding from 
the power of the gospel in the heart,—a power known in 
the secret, sober consciousness of the mind, and manifested 
in some degree in the visible change of temper and deport- 
ment in the life. While eminently satisfactory to the Chris- 
tian himself, its strength as evidence to the stranger depends 
on the testimony of those who are the subjects of it, and the 
consistency of their lives with it. The argument, again, from 
the success and effects of Christianity in the world,—while 
much of this success is to be traced to this very experimental 
evidence,—bears more on the fact of a change on the visible 
characters.of men, in respect of civilization, humanity, morals, 
and religious worship, than upon the secret power put forth 
on the heart, or the internal consciousness of the operation 
of this power. The experimental evidence, again, turns upon 
the inward consciousness of the mind, superadding to the 
external evidence a crowning argument that Christianity is 
all, with respect to the divine character, and the condition, 
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character, and happiness of man, which it professes tobe. It 
has been justly said by Morrison, that ‘a man may be an adept 
in weighing Christian evidence, and at the same time unpre- 
pared for taking the lowest form in the school of Christianity. 
Although ‘the natural man’ may be capable of estimating 
the completeness of the abstract evidence in favour of the 
gospel, he nevertheless ‘receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, neither can he know them, for they are spiritually 
discerned ;’ and ‘ except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’ Nicodemus perceived the force 
of the external evidence, but had not reached the higher 
evidence from experience of regenerated character. Hence 
it follows, that the experimental evidence of Christianity is 
something more than the result of a process of induction and 
argumentation. There is nothing, indeed, to forbid its pos- 
sessor to be a philosopher and a man of science, but he must 
be something more ;—he must become as a little child; *he 
must renounce the guidance of corrupt and fallen reason, and 
seek direction from above; he must offer himself to the di- 
vine consideration in the character of a self-ruined trans- 
gressor ; his lofty imagination must be humbled ; speculation 
must be exchanged for devout and prayerful thought; and 
the entire contents of the gospel must be taken home to the 
heart with all the intensity of a personal application. The 
evidence which such an individual will attain of the truth of 
the gospel will be very distinct from every other species of 
evidence. Other branches of evidence have their existence ir- 
respective of a recipient, but this evidence depends on the very 
act of reception, and previous to that important act can have no 
existence. Other branches of evidence are so many argu- 
ments to show the wisdom of embracing and the folly of 
rejecting the Christian faith; but this is the crowning evi- 
dence, which, in the order of nature, succeeds all other evi- 
dences, which is not so much an argument for the reception 
of the gospel as a declaration that it has been received.” 
This is evidence, of course, with which a stranger cannot 
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intermeddle ; and which, on this very account, he cannot with 
any regard to the dictates of reason deny to have an exist- 
ence. ‘Till he make the experiment, in the actual, entire, 
and cordial reception of the gospel, in all the specialties of 
its merey and grace through Christ Jesus, he must remain 
ignorant of this evidence. At the same time, the perfect 
consistency of such evidence with the tenor of the gospel, 
and professions of men entitled to all credit for their aver- 
ments, and withal the consistency of spirit and character on 
the part of those making them with such averments, claim, 
on the part of all inquirers, a respectful and solemn consider- 
ation, as they certainly admonish those who acknowledge the 
external evidence that the grand design for which a revela- 
tion has been sent and sealed from heaven has not been ac- 
complished in them, if there be not an entire submission to 
its gracious overture, in presenting to faith eternal salvation 
by the Lord Jesus Christ. While this faith is necessary on 
the score of evidence to themselves, and connected with that 
enjoyment which Christianity is so fitted to impart, the ab- 
sence of it greatly mars and obstructs the influence of pro- 
fessors upon others.. Why is it that experimental philosophy 
should be highly lauded, and experimental Christianity be 
exploded? The experiments of philosophy not only strike 
the eye and impress the mind in cases where the abstract 
demonstrations of science could not be followed, but they 
serve even to confirm the philosopher himself in the theorems 
which he has demonstrated, and supply illustrations which 
gratify not only his love of science but his benevolence, by 
showing the useful practical accounts to which his demon- 
stration can be turned, in the relief and improvement of his 
fellow-creatures. And in the Christian this will call up an 
adoration and gratitude to that God whose manifold works 
demonstrate that in wisdom he has made them all. The 
history of Christianity presents it in the light of a grand ex- 
periment; and were its success more apparent, in the holiness, 
and happiness, and benevolence of its professors, its triumphs 
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would be greatly extended. There is truth in the observation, 
that could the actual number of happy, because eaperimental 
Christians, be greatly increased, the conversion of the world 
would be prodigiously accelerated. In the absence of living, 
practical Christianity, arguments in defence of its evidences 
will cease to be influential. The abstract appeal is exceed- 
ingly powerless where there is no example of Christian ex- 
cellence to support it. We consider ourselves warranted to 
make appeal to experience in our great argument. 

In introducing the subject of the experimental evidence, 
I noticed that it supplied important practical guidance in the 
business of religious instruction, which it is the object of our 
lectures to aid and improve. ‘The practical lesson is, that it 
is the main business of the teacher to set the contents of 
the Bible itself before the minds of his hearers, not to elabo- 
rate the argument of the evidences. It would be altogether 
preposterous to task them with the analogies of a Butler, or 
the Credibility of a Lardner, or the Evidences. of a Paley. 
Set before them sin in the fact of its existence, the evil of 
its nature, and the dreadful consequences in its train. Teach 
them the love, and mercy, and grace of God. Conduct them 
to the cross, and with its deeply affecting facts be sure al- 
ways to connect its glorious doctrines. Expound with all 
plainness the gospel of the grace of God, that bringeth sal- 
vation to men. Let none of your hearers have to say, “We 
have not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” 
Explain to them the nature of faith and repentance; and call 
on them, with all solemnity and earnestness, to repent and 
believe the gospel. Place before them the beauties of holi- 
ness, and urge the necessity of immediately ceasing to do 
evil and learning to do well. Instruct them in the object, 
medium, matter, argument, and help of prayer; and send 
them to the closet to utter all their wants, and to praise Him 
who heareth in secret and rewardeth openly. Teach them the 
profitableness of godliness, which has the promise of the life 
that now is and of that which is to come. ‘These, and kin- 
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dred things taken immediately from the Bible, by the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, may be made effectual to the salvation 
of your hearers, even without a particular acquaintance with 
the external evidence; whereas the most extensive acquaint- 
ance with that evidence will not avail to salvation, apart from 
a knowledge of the proper gospel of the Bible sent home 
with power to the heart. Instead of believers in the Bible 
from the experience of its power in their hearts being re- 
garded as believers without reason, they may be considered 
as the only rational believers; and more rational, surely, than 
those who acknowledge the sufficiency of the evidences, but 
do not receive the revelation thus accredited, nor apply it to 
the purpose for which it was given and so amply accredited. 
Professed believers in the Bible who do not receive its over- 
tures of mercy and grace are condemned by their own pro- 
fessions, and place the sincerity of their professions in doubt, 
both on the part of those who have obeyed the truth and of 
those who continue to reject it. But if the simple exhibition 
of the truth be all that is requisite for the conversion of the 
soul, it may be asked, Why then‘instruct us in the argument 
of the evidences? ‘The necessity of this arises out of the 
circumstances of the case and of the times. It is required of 
us that we be ready to give to every one a reason of the hope 
that is in us, with meekness and fear. It is required of us 
that we defend Christianity from the attacks of its enemies. 
It is necessary to be prepared to fortify the young against 
the insinuations and cavils with which they may be assailed. 
And in a time when the attempts to propagate infidelity are 
open and daring,—when the most revolting principles of 
atheism and materialism, and the vilest practices of unre- 
strained vice and sensuality, are avowed and vindicated, 
and morality as well as religion outraged under the name of 
a new moral scheme,—it is especially required that teachers 
be prepared to guard their hearers against the dangers which 
surround them. But the first thing is to initiate them in the 
knowledge of the gospel itself; and in many cases it would 
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serve only to stimulate the enmity of the heart, even to state, 
for the purpose of refutation, objections and cavils which they 
had never heard. In other cases, especially the case of those 
advancing in knowledge, it may be required, in illustrating 
the doctrines of the gospel, to meet the difficulty and obviate 
the objection that may have been started. 

Let not the teacher of sacred truth be afraid of the diffi- 
culty of his task. The evidence is ample, and of easy com- 
prehension. The evidence from miracles and from prophecy 
is such as to awaken attention and command respect, if the 
mind be not predetermined to resist every thing like a reve- 
lation from God. He may be assured that the unbelief of 
man is not to be aseribed to defective evidence. The thing 
wanted is, not mere evidence, but a disposition of heart to 
submit to the gospel message itself. This, by the showing 
of the Bible and of facts, God alone can give. It is given 
in connection, not with the evidence, but with the matter of 
revelation; and is not the result of enlarged views of the 
evidence, but is connected with the opening of the heart to 


receive the truth itself. Increased evidence cannot give 


this; ocular and mathematical demonstration could not give 
it; and, given of God, the exhibition of gospel truth will take 
effect. The Bible is thus its own witness. Never let it enter 
your minds that extensive acquaintance with the writings in 
which the argument of evidence is propounded, or the vo- 
lume of Revelation expounded, is necessary to found either 
your own faith or that of your hearers. The Bible is suffi- 
cient for both. It were a sorry predicament, indeed, with a 
revelation obviously designed for mankind generally, if all 
were under the necessity of perusing every argument, and 
refuting every objection, before they could be rational be- 
lievers in its truth, or become partakers of its hopes. In many 
eases the argumentation of men only serves to entangle and 
perplex the humble inquirer. In order to believe in the Bible 
for himself, or for the instruction and faith of his pupils, it is 
not requisite that the teacher prepare himself by the study of 
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manuscripts, translations, polyglots, scholia, commentaries, 
and piles of Greek and Latin fathers, and all the imposing array 
of a German theologue. No; with his Bible in his hand, from 
which himself has learned of Christ, and with an humble, docile 
mind, the solemn application of his faculties, and dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit, he is prepared for his honourable work. 
The church is the school of Christ; in all its simplicity more 
exalted than the schools of human science and sophisticated 
learning. The pupil sits at the feet of Christ, a Master in 
heaven, in whose presence all the Gamaliels on earth, how- 
ever learned in all wisdom, sink into nothing: and brought 
into converse with God and with himself, with Christ and 
, salvation, with life, and immortality, and heaven, parti- 
cipates in a knowledge, compared with which all science, 
unless sanctified by this, becomes ignorance and folly; and 
participates in a happiness not to be found in the increase of 
corn and wine; and is prepared to do and to endure in life, and 
at last to triumph over all the evil and the fear of death. 
Such an individual has a witness in himself; and, as has been 
justly said, “ while learning, and acuteness, and minute inves- 
tigation, are the qualities‘necessary to a full and comprehen- 
sive view of the evidences of Christianity in general, here is one 
department at least which may be claimed, though not exclu- 
sively, as the property of the poor and illiterate, but which 
none can comprehend aright excepting those who are taught 
of God. To this the mighty must be brought down, if they 
would learn Christ; and to this the poor may be raised. Here 
the young, the poor, the unlearned, have no disadvantage.” 

“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father: for 
so it seemed good in thy sight.” 


LECTURE IV. 


THE CREATION OF MAN, AND HIS PRIMARY MORAL RELATIONS 
TO GOD. 


PROMPTED by a strong curiosity, the reflecting mind inquires 
after the origin of things. Casting his eye upon the differ- 
ent objects of the visible creation, and marking its diversified 
parts, man cannot suppress in his bosom inquiries after the 
origination of the whole. Whence this earth, this dry land 
and that spacious sea, that sun so glorious, that moon so 
bright, these orbs of sparkling light, and whence man him- 
self, so exalted and dignified? The attentive observer can- 
not fail to remark in the economy of the world a succession 
of causes and effects, one thing rising out of and following 
another; and when he carries his view back the whole 
length of his power of observation or of thought, he is still 
without any satisfactory account of the origin of them all. 
The page of history, indeed, leads the inquirer back in the 
retrospect to a much greater distance than his own per- 
sonal observation or the tradition of his ancestors. Still, 
in proportion as he recedes, and his inquisitiveness is be- 
coming more alive to the question of a beginning, the historic 
accounts become short, broken and detached, ambiguous, 
fabulous, and at last they utterly fail, and he is left in 
pain to contemplate a void. The philosophic mind may 
pursue the retrospective series to millions of ages, but it 
never makes an approach to primary origination. The holy 
Scriptures alone furnish the satisfactory information. 

And here let it be remarked, as at once the peculiarity 
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and excellency of theology, that it has an authoritative and 
perfect standard—the holy Bible. In other sciences you 
read, hear, observe, judge, reason, and receive accordingly ; 
but here we have a written record, perfect, infallible, autho- 
ritative. To its doctrine nothing can be added without 
debasing its purity, nothing can be taken away from it 
without impairing its perfection, nor any thing changed 
without deteriorating its excellence. After what has been 
submitted, we are henceforth to assume the inspiration, per- 
fection, and authority of the sacred volume. 

This is the place, too, for assigning to the reason of man its 
proper office in theological investigations. Its office is two- 
fold ;—irst, to inquire whether the Scriptures be a revelation 
from God; and, secondly, to inquire what they teach. Its 
_ first duty is to judge of the evidence of the divine origin of 

the Bible, and its second to investigate its meaning. The 
first we have already attempted, and we henceforth dismiss 
the question altogether. To the second we are now to 
address ourselves,—to examine the contents of the Bible, and 
ascertain the sense of its language. Our business now is to 
know what is revealed, and give our unhesitating amen to it. 
The evidence of a divine revelation has been submitted to 
the test of reason, but not the doctrines of revelation. Guard 
against misapprehension and mistake here. Let reason can- 
vass the evidence, and proceed to settle by the laws of criti- 
cism and common sense the genuine import of revelation ; 
but here it should stop. “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
farther.” The wisdom of God must not be tried by the 
foolishness of men. In trying the evidence, and investigat- 
ing the meaning, reason acts as a servant, and is in its 
proper place. In making its views the condition of receiv- 
ing the doctrines of revelation, reason assumes the authority 
of a master, man exchanges the character of a scholar for 
that of a teacher, and presumes to dictate to his Maker 
what he shall believe in the revelation he has given. Reason, 
you perceive, is not proscribed or set aside in our subse- 
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quent investigations; but it has its proper province assigned 
to it, and let it know and keep that province. 

I beg of my hearers to mark the transition which we are 
now making, for I feel deeply impressed with its import- 
ance. And I beg, ere I proceed further, to submit to your 
attention some of those moral qualifications which are indis- 
pensably necessary to a right wnderstanding and teaching of 
the holy Scriptures :— 

1. Unreserved submission to the authority of divine re- 
velation. ‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” ‘“ What 
saith the Scriptures ?” 

2. An humble, docile, child-like disposition of mind. 
“The meek will he guide in judgment.” “If any man among 
you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool 
that he may be wise.” ‘Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” 

3. The diligent and solemn application of the faculties 
in the use of proper means. ‘Search the Scriptures.” “If 
thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasure, then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
and find the knowledge of God.” 

4, Karnest prayer for divine illumination. “If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” 
“If thou eriest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice 
for understanding,—then shalt thou find the knowledge of 
God.” ‘The doctrine of supernatural influence may be traced 
distinctly in the history of human opinions, and is one 
which the human mind is ready to entertain. The ancient 
poets opened their compositions by invoking the inspiration 
of an ideal muse. The doctrine of the divine Scriptures is 
no faney, nor is an appeal to it a rhetorical ornament or 
flight of poetry. It is to be remembered that the Holy 
Spirit teaches by the instrumentality of the word, and in 
and by the use of the mental faculties. To presume on 
this teaching apart from the word, and without diligence in 
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the study of it, would be to cherish a pernicious enthusiasm, 
equally injurious to revealed truth and reproachful to genu- 
ine religion; while, on the other hand, to lean on our own 
understanding is to nourish a cold speculation, which leaves 
the human heart untouched, and fosters a spurious rationalism, 
which cherishes pride and genders scepticism, and the 
* oppositions of science falsely so called.” 

5. Imust not omit to notice here the importance of ac- 
companying all our inquiries with the study of vital and 
practical godliness. ‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning’ 
of wisdom.” ‘What man is he that feareth the Lord? him 
shall he teach in the way that he shall choose.” “ My doc- 
trine is not mine, but his that sent me. If any man will po 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself.” 

Let these things be kept in view, and reduced to practical 
observation, in the whole of our subsequent course, and we 
shall hope that it shall not be in vain. 

We now make the solemn transition to which we have al- 
luded, and take the Bible into our hands, persuaded that it is 
the accredited word of the Eternal, cherishing that reverence 
which this persuasion should inspire, and feeling the obliga- 
tion to read, and know, and believe, and do. We open the 
sacred page and read, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” These words form a natural and 
beautiful introduction to the holy Scriptures at large, as well 
as to the study of the chapter in particular, or the book of 
Genesis in general, to which they belong. With peculiar 
simplicity and majesty this verse announces the commence- 
ment of time, and presents to our view the First Cause of all, 
and the production of the universe. It introduces us at once 
to God and to his works. What a lofty object is presented 
to the contemplative mind in this sublime exordium to the 
Bible! The “I Am tHat I Am,” the inhabitant of eternity, 
the eternal God, who is blessed for ever and ever, is about 
to form creatures; his counsels are about to take effect in 
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producing from among the infinite possibilities of things the 
definite good pleasure of his will. If we may speak of him 
after the manner of men,—and let us do it with holy awe on 
our spirits,—as he rises from the infinite rest of the divine 
blessedness, his voice, hark ye! breaks the eternal silence,— 
his fiat is uttered,—the secret energies of almighty power go 
forth,—worlds rise into being,—the eternal void is peopled 
with creatures,—these creatures, obedient to their Maker, 
take their respective places,—and the Creator of the universe 
embraces the whole in the grasp of his arm; and, unwearied 
with creating, and fainting not under the weight of his 
mighty charge, he returns to his rest, complacency in his 
work, so very good, now mingling in the essential blessed- 
ness of his nature. Infinite goodness, infinite wisdom, and 
infinite power, are all in operation in this great work of the 
Almighty: infinite goodness the fountain whence it springs ; 
infinite wisdom the rule by which it is directed; and infinite 
power the efficient cause of its production,—all directed to 
an ultimate end, worthy of Him of whom, and by whom, and 
to whom are all things. 

To create is either to give being by producing something 
out of nothing, or to impart a particular form unto pre-exist- 
ent matter. We understand it in the former of these senses 
in the first verse of the Bible. It expresses that wonderful 
energy of omnipotence by which God gave existence to the 
elements of the universe. At his almighty fiat these ele- 
ments start up out of nothing. When we think of nonentity 
and being, and of the infinite chasm between these two things, 
we are overwhelmed at the thought of that omnipotence 
which can give existence,—which produces something from 
nothing. The human artisan has his materials, and his im- 
plements by which he can fashion them to his pleasure. The 
builder raises his edifice by connecting the materials which 
he has dug from the rock, and squared to his plan. The 
mine and the forest furnish the material on which genius, and 
art, and industry, find scope to operate in the production of 
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what is useful, curious, tasteful, or magnificent. But the 
great Architect and Builder of the universe calls all his mate- 
rial into being. Now we have Jehovah inhabiting eternity 
alone, anon we have the elements of the universe. ‘To cre- 
ate, in the primary and proper sense of the word, is the pre- 
rogative of God, who calls the things that are not as though 
they were. In the beginning he created the heavens and the 
earth: the earth, the globe which we inhabit; the heavens, 
all the tract of the visible heavens. Some confine this verse 
to the creation of the earth, and things in more immediate 
connection with it; others extend it to the solar system; 
while others view it as expressing, in a distinct proposition, 
the creation of the spacious universe. 

Assuming, as I feel myself now warranted to do, the 
divine original of the Bible, I am bold to affirm that no 
discoveries of science can ever contradict it, when justly 
interpreted. The Bible is distinguished from all other books 
in this respect, that it always keeps in advance of all the 
attainments in science. Other books have their readers, 
their admirers, and their converts, and their day, and after 
a few years are superseded and become obsolete, as the 
discoveries of science and improvements of knowledge ad- 
vance ; but the Bible maintains its position of advance, and 
is always far ahead of every thing that appears. This 
observation will apply to the discoveries of astronomy and 
to the recent investigations of geology. Space teems with 
orbs of light. The improvements in optical instruments 
bring into view myriads of stars invisible to the unassisted 
eye; and the speculations connected with astronomical dis- 
coveries are fascinating and lofty. I confess myself alto- 
gether overwhelmed on the subject both of the magnitude 
and duration of the universe, when I read, in the observations 
and calculations of Sir William Herschell, that the light by 
which certain of these bright objects in the heavens have 
become visible to us cannot have been less than 1,900,000 
years in its progress; and in the reflection, that when we 
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have strained our minds to contemplate, in the extremely 
feeble manner in which our faculties are competent, we 
have no reason to think that we have touched the circum- 
ference of the astral sphere, or that we have advanced be- 
yond the threshold of God’s creation. But there is nothing 
in all this which is inconsistent with the account given in the 
first verse of our Bible; while the sequel instructs us in 
the present formation and state of that earth to which we 
belong, and on which our ultimate relations to the Deity 
and eternity must be determined. Although the investi- 
gations of geology lead us, from the evidence of organic 
remains before the formation of man, to date the first pro- 
duction of this planet before the usually received period, 
and to regard the Mosaic account as taking its commence- 
ment with the rise of our race, when the earth had under- 
gone some terrible convulsion and catastrophe, of which there 
are still the remains, there is no contradiction in all this to 
any statement of the Bible. Candour will concede that this 
science of geology is yet in its infancy, and that its facts 
are yet by far too scanty to lay the foundation of a general 
induction; and it is agreeable to know that the objections 
of infidels to the Scriptures, from their opposition to their 
favourite theories, are fully met and refuted by some of the 
most profound philosophers that have ever appeared. I 
must not diverge into this subject, however tempting, but I 
cannot deny myself the gratification of quoting the words 
of Sir David Brewster. Speaking of geology, he has said 
that, “ carrying us back into the depth of time, long before 
the dawn even of fabulous history, modern geology has 
acquired an interest exceeding, perhaps, that of any other of 
the sciences. Though her conclusions have not the evidence 
of demonstration, and are opposed to many of our early 
opinions, yet they have commanded the assent of the most 
pious and sober-minded of our philosophers and divines., 
They have lent a new evidence to revealed religion; and 
within the depths of the earth, and at her volcanic fires, 
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have been forged the most powerful weapons that were 
wielded against the strongholds of scepticism. In con- 
templating the wreck of successive creations, which geology 
displays, we recognise the successive acts of the Creator’s 
hands; in pondering over the immeasurable cycles of her 
chronology, the era of man shrinks into contracted dimen- 
sions.” 

We should be occupied, therefore, with the proper concerns 
of our present state and circumstances, and tremble at the dan- 
-ger of forgetting our own souls and the souls of those around 
us to speculate on regions so far removed from our sphere of 
satisfactory knowledge. There was much practical wisdom 
in the words of Baxter: “I meddle only with mankind; not 
with angels. Nor will I curiously inquire whether there 
were any other world of men created and destroyed before 
this had a being.’ This was like one giving himself wholly 
to his proper business. There has been considerable advance 
in knowledge since the days of Baxter; and geology con- 
firms the scriptural doctrine concerning the origin of man, 
and supplies proofs that man is among the newest produc- 
tions of the Creator’s power, and that our kind had no 
existence before the Adam of the book of Genesis. The 
Scriptures give a just view of the age of the earth, in so far 
as it is the world of man; and in no other aspect does it con- 
cern us, as moral agents, to be acquainted with its chronicles. 

I have made these observations to fortify the minds of 
the teachers of youth against objections made to revelation, 
either from the magnitude of creation or the Scripture chro- 
nology. It is satisfactory to find the most distinguished 
philosophers vindicating the Scripture on these points. You 
need not to be afraid of the Scriptures. But we have not 
made these observations with a view to suggest that these 
things are to be made general topics of religious instruction, 
although in some cases they may be subjects of conversation 
with individuals. Let it ever be kept in view, the Bible is 
given of God for man as an inhabitant of this earth, and to 
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prepare him for ultimate removal from it; and that man’s 
chief attention is to be directed to the things which God has 
revealed for his present faith and practice, and particularly 
to the proper use of the gospel of salvation, and the diffu- 
sion of it to the ends of the earth. And while it is delightful 
to expatiate on the magnitude of creation and the history 
of our planet, so far as we can ascertain them, and while 
these studies are fitted to enlarge our views of the Deity, 
and to call up high devotional feeling, they are not to be 
substituted, in the pulpit or school of religious instruction, 
for the great truths of the gospel. A philosopher profoundly 
occupied with these speculations, to the habitual neglect of 
the cross, may lose his soul among the very stars or in the 
bowels of the earth, as well as an infidel in his scepticism or 
a profligate in his vicious course. I must leave this to pro- 
ceed to my subject,—the Creation of Man. 

Man knows himself to be descended from immediate pro- 
genitors, and these to have been similarly descended from 
others. He may carry his view back through a series of 
generations, and to a very great length, but can never arrive 
at self-original and support. Reason says that the human 
race must have an origin in something without itself. But 
what is this original? In whom or in what is that wisdom 
resident which designed the wonderful frame of our bodies, 
and the not less admirable structure of our minds? Where 
is that power that originally produced and still supports the 
race of human beings? That book which has given us an 
account of the origin of creation informs us of a first man, 
who was made a living soul. The account of his creation is 
given Gen. i. 26, 27. The following things demand atten- 
tion :— 

1. The formation of man was the last work of God in the 
scriptural account of the creation. It was the finishing of 
his great design. God could by one act of his will have 
called the whole terrestrial system into beauty and order, in 
the twinkling of an eye, but it pleased him to do otherwise. 
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In doing so he laid foundation for the sanctification of a 
seventh portion of time, and exhibited an example of order. 
There is a beautiful gradation in the first chapter of Genesis, 
from chaos up to man. We have the earth in its chaotic 
state ; light is diffusing over it; the aerial expanse or atmo- 
sphere divides the watery chaos from the vapour exhaled 
from it; the liquid and solid parts are separated, and formed 
into sea and dry land; the dry land is clothed with verdure 
and beauty, and planted with fruit-bearing trees; the sun 
and moon, and planets or stars, are placed in the firmament. 
Living creatures are next formed,—the fowl flying in the 
open firmament, the fish swimming and inhabiting the paths 
of the deep, and the living creatures moving on the surface 
of the earth and living upon its productions. Next and last 
was formed man. Does notall this point out that the forma- 
tion of man was ultimate in the divine design,—that the 
other creatures were subordinated to man,—that he was 
superior to them all,—that they were to centre in man, and 
were through and by man to bring glory to God? 

2. Observe further: We find the creation of man intro- 
duced with expressions of special care and complacency: “ And 
God said, Let us make man.” In all the preceding instances of 
successive formation, the determination and the execution go 
together, or rather they are the same: “Let there be,” and 
“there was.” But here the execution is related posterior to 
the expression of the purpose: ‘Let us make man...... So 
God created man.” It seems to be intimated that God had 
come to that part of his work which was chief. The spirit 
of the language indicates complacency, special interest. One 
is reminded of a person after having taken several prepara- 
tory steps for some great work, and having all things in 
readiness, betaking himself to it with special interest, and 
- about to rest in it with special delight. 

3. The special intimation of a plurality of persons in the 
divine nature must not be overlooked here: ‘‘ Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness,” I say nothing on the 
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evidence given of the great mystery of the Trinity, but 
remark, that, in the narrative of the creation, this language 
is peculiar to the formation of man. The other creatures 
could only passively display the divine perfections. To man, 
however, this mystery of a plurality in the Divine Being 
was to be made known, and by him believed and manifested, 
to the divine glory. Observe, again,— 

4. The special mention of the divine image: “ Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.” This language is not 
employed about any of the other creatures. It must express 
a special dignity, elevating man above all the other creatures. 
It cannot refer to the bodily shape of man, for God is a spirit. 
It must signify that spirituality of nature which was given to 
him in his rational soul, and express his knowledge, and rec- 
titude, and holiness; features of God which could not be im- 
pressed on inanimate or on irrational creatures, and which, 
consequently, constituted man the representative image of 
God on the earth. He was also made after the image of God 
in dominion, in felicity, and in immortality. 

5. The particularity with which the formation of man is 
recorded, and especially the formation of his soul, should not 
escape observation. We have already noticed the relation of 
the execution after the resolution or determination. In 
chap. ii. 7 we have another special repetition: “ And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” In the other cases the production of things from the 
earth is the immediate result of the fiat of the Almighty: 
<‘ Let the waters bring forth abundantly. Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind.” But in the case of 
man it is said, “ God formed man of the dust of the ground,” 
as expressive of peculiar care and delicacy of execution. 
Besides, it is said that the Lord God “ breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” Ob- 
serve the difference in this account. It is said, ‘ Let the 
waters bring forth the moving creature that hath life...... 
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Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind.” 
- In these cases life is connected with the formation from the 
dust of the ground, but in the case of man it is represented 
as immediately inspired from Jehovah. ‘The human soul is 
an immediate immaterial emanation or inspiration from God: 
“Then shall the dust return unto the earth as it was, and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave it,” Eccles. xii. 7. 
‘‘ We have had fathers of our flesh who corrected us, and 
we gave them reverence: shall we, not much rather be in 
subjection to the Father of spirits, and live?” Heb. xii. 9. 
“Fear not them who kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear Him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell,” Matt. x. 28. “There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing,” Job xxxii. 8. “ Saith the Lord, who stretcheth 
forth the heavens, and layeth the foundation of the earth, 
and formeth the spirit of man within him,” Zech. xii. 1. 
“* The soul,” it has been justly observed, “was the last and 
‘noblest work of God in the formation of the world ; the finish 
and ornament of the material fabric, on which the divine 
Architect bestowed his most mature deliberation, and ex- 
pended his richest treasures. It stood amid creation the 
fair and beauteous image of the Creator.” And ere this 
immortal spirit proceeded from the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty, the Creator had prepared a fit residence for it, in a 
body formed of the earth, and organized upon principles of 
astonishing wisdom, capable of dissolution, but endowed, we 
have reason to believe, with a natural immortality. We 
have noticed above the language employed to represent its 
original formation, “'The Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground,” as expressing special and exquisite workman- 
ship. The body of man is provided with senses and appro- 
priate organs, by which the mind holds correspondence with 
all the material beings around,—the eye being adapted to 
light, the ear to sound, the nostrils to smell, the mouth to taste, 
and the skin to touch. It is also endowed with a power of 
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moving from place to place, to have intercourse with a variety 
of objects, avoiding such as are disagreeable or hurtful, and 
pursuing such as are pleasant or useful; and all this by a pro- 
vision of fit instruments of motion, in the limbs, muscles, and 
tendons; firmness and shape being given to the corporeal 
fabric by the prop-work of bones, these being nicely fitted for 
motion by joints, and bound together with ligaments; and the 
whole apparatus compacted, defended, and covered up in an 
enwrapment of skin. Well might David say, “I will praise 
thee, for Iam fearfully and wonderfully made;” and Job, 
“Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and hast fenced 
me with bones and sinews:” Moreover, to express and com- 
municate thought, the mind is provided in this body with the 
organs and faculty of speech, the glory of man. We cannot 
wait to particularize the provision made for the support of 
life and the repair of waste, in the circulation of the blood 
and other vital functions, by means of the silver cord, the 
golden bowl, the pitcher at the fountain, and the wheel at 
the cistern; the examination and understanding of which de- 
monstrate the wisdom and goodness of God in preparing a 
fit habitation for the human soul. 

Thus did man, at the creation, stand forth in a position of 
great pre-eminence above the sentient creation beneath him, 
distinguished, raised, and elevated, by his erect posture and 
heavenward-looking countenance, by his speech, his reason, his 
moral principles and sense of religion : and thus is he designed 
by God, in the knowledge and proper use of all the other 
creatures, to give him the glory of creation; the works of God 
being like an exquisitely prepared and tuned instrument, to 
praise the Maker of heaven and earth, when skilfully touched 
by the hand of man, and accompanied with the excited and 
thrilling emotions of his heart. 

6. There is another circumstance to be noticed ere we leave 
the subject of the creation of man. It is the specification of 
the distinction of sex: “In the image of God created he 
him, male and female created he them.” No notice is taken 
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of this distinction in the preceding animated formations, al- 
though it obtained ; and in the case of man it was originated 
in a special process of formation, from which we may read 
instruction. With infinite ease God could have formed a 
woman out of the dust of the ground, as he had formed the 
man. But he proceeded otherwise, forming a woman from 
the body of the man, to lay foundation for that unity which 
was to obtain by marriage, and to instruct in and enforce 
that love and affection with which a man ought to regard his 
wife as himself. It has been remarked, with equal point and 
truth, by Jeremy Taylor, “The first blessing God gave to 
man was society, and that society was a marriage, and that 
marriage was confederate by God himself, and hallowed by 
a blessing.” Marriage is thus the ordinance of God from the 
very creation. Therefore “shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh.” God thus gave intimation of his will respecting the exis- 
tence of the human family by putting honour upon marriage, 
intimating, at the same time, his will that one man and one 
woman only should be connected in this holy bond. Accord- 
ingly we find the passage in Genesis quoted by the Saviour 
when reproving the loose view of the Pharisees on this sub- 
ject :—“‘ And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of di- 
vorcement, and to put her away. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, For the hardness of your heart he wrote you 
this precept: but from the beginning of the creation God 
made them male and female. Jor this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wife; and 
they twain shall be one flesh: so then they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder,” Mark x. 4-9. 

In this fact we have also evidence of the truth that God 
hath made of one blood all men that dwell upon the earth, 
the first Adam, in whom all die; and, anticipating a subject of 
subsequent consideration, we may see the foundation laid, in 
the natural relation between Adam and his posterity, for the 
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representative character of Adam in God’s dealings with the 
human family. 

Such are some remarks on the creation of man, founded 
upon the Scripture record. The creation of man was the 
last work of God. It is introduced with a particular expres- 
sion of care and complacency ; it is connected with intima- 
tions of a plurality of persons in the divine nature. Man is 
created in the image and likeness of God; his creation is 
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organization of his body and the special formation of his 
soul; and there is a special and most instructive intimation 
of the distinction of sex. And superadded to all these, he 
was the object of special benediction, and was invested with 
‘‘ dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth ;” 
and had granted to him “every herb bearing seed, which is 
upon the face of the earth, and every tree in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed, for meat.” In the progress of 
his work, at the close of the third, fourth, and fifth days, the 
narrative records that “ God saw that it was good;” but at 
the close of the sixth day, when man was formed, he “ saw 
every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.” 
The successive parts were severally good, but the whole, 
finished and compacted into a united system, with man at its 
head, was very good. Mark the language of the narrative, 
. BEHOLD, it was very good.” And should we not hear our 
attention summoned, and, while we behold, catch the inspira- 
tion of wonder and adoration, “ O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! in wisdom thou hast made them all: the earth 
is full of thy riches.” “I will praise thee; for Iam fearfully 
and wonderfully made: marvellous are thy works; and that 
my soul knoweth right well.” “ What is man, that thou 
hast thus crowned him with glory and honour?” His body 
beautiful and vigorous, his mind replenished with knowledge, 
his heart pure and holy, the fulness of terrestrial creation at 
his feet, and blessed with the companionship of his kind, 
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with the society of angels, and with the communion of his 
Maker,—alas! that “being in honour he abode not, but 
became like the beasts that perish.” 

Another circumstance in this connection must not be omit- 
ted. It is the institution of the Sabbath. “On the seventh 
day God ended,” or rather had ended, “ his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the seventh day,” not, of course, with 
a rest of weariness, but of cessation and complacency, “from 
all his work which he had made,” and instituted the sabbatical 
commemoration of it;—a circumstance connected with the 
creation of man which shows the original moral nature, as 
well as antiquity, of the sabbatical institute; an institution 
to the fact of the existence of which the division of time into 
weeks from the most remote antiquity bears witness ; an in- 
stitution subsequently embodied in the moral law as promul- 
gated from Sinai, and not revoked by Him who came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil it; an institution in the ordination 
- of which God not only consulted his own glory, but provided 
for the temporal and spiritual interests of man. “ The Sab- 
hath was made for man, and not man forthe Sabbath.” This 
must not be overlooked when speaking of the creation of man. 

Another circumstance connected with the creation of man 
yet remains tobe noticed. ‘ The Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden; and there he put the man whom he had 
formed, to dress it and keep it.” A natural curiosity may 
prompt us to inquire after the geographical position of the 
primary abode of newly created man. The change to which 
the earth was subjected at the entrance of sin, the effects of 
the deluge, and the alterations which occur in the mere 
ordinary course of things, render it impossible to trace out 
the garden of Eden, even though we were better assured 
regarding its probable position than. any can satisfactorily 
pretend. Any thing that can be conjectured on the subject 
must be gathered from the geographical references in the 
second chapter of Genesis. Eden signifies “ pleasant, delight- 
ful,” and appears to have been the name of a country in the 
east. It is supposed to have been situated in Mesopotamia, 

rt 
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north-east of Canaan, not far distant from the site where the 
ancient Babylon afterwards stood. It was probably near the 
place where the Euphrates and the Tigris (Hiddekel) form 
a confluence, which a little way downward is parted into two 
streams called Pison and Gihon, these again emptying them- 
selves into the Persian Gulf. Those curious on this subject 
may consult the Scripture Geography by Wells. I have 
sometimes recreated myself, in an otherwise unoccupied 
interval, pencilling on the map and globe the probable spot 
where was the garden of Eden, and another spot connected 
with an event more interesting to us now,—the spot where 
was erected that cross on which Jesus obtained for us eternal 
redemption, regaining a better paradise than had been lost, 
and dispensed to the penitent malefactor a place in it with 
himself. It were of no avail though we could plant our foot 
on the very spot where stood the tree of life in the midst of 
the garden, or on the spot where stood the cross on which 
Immanuel laid down his life. It is of the highest moment - 
that our faith be fixed on that testimony which assures us of 
a paradise regained, and which calls us to participate of its 
immortal fruit, and drink at its rivers of pleasure. 

We must proceed to a subject of greater importance than 
the geography of Eden,—man’s primary moral relations to God. 

I. Man is a moral creature, naturally and necessarily under 
obligation to the performance of all moral duties. 

All creatures are related to God as Creator and as Pre- 
server; and the sentient ereation is also related to God as 
Benefactor, for supplying their need, and ministering unto 
their wants and their gratifieations; and all are subject to cer- 
tain laws, according to the nature which God has given them. 
Those parts of man’s nature which are common to him and 
the inferior creation are subject to the same common laws ; 
but as man is endowed with a more noble nature, he is sub- 
ject to a higher order of laws. This abstract statement will 
be better understood by an illustration. Man is not merely 
subject to the law of gravitation, like inert matter; or sub- 
ject to the law of :instinct, like animated irrational creation; 
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but, as a rational and moral creature, he is subject toa moral 
law, to which he is bound to yield an active voluntary obe- 
dience. The inferior animals manifest the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God; but they are incapable of knowing 
God, or of rendering to him obedience or worship. Man is 
capable of discerning the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, as reflected from the creatures; but there are still 
higher views of Deity displayed in and about moral crea- 
tures,—namely, his moral perfections, his holiness, justice, 
and truth. There are certain impressions of these perfec- 
tions on the nature of man, and they may be otherwise made 
known unto him; and he is bound to be conformed unto 
them, and thus to glorify God. The moral law expresses 
those obligations, which arise necessarily from the nature of 
God, and man’s capability of being conformed to it accord- 
ing to the nature God has given him, and the circumstances 
and relations in which God has placed him. 

A law is the declared, authoritative will of a superior. 
The moral law, to which man is subject by his creation, does 
not originate primarily in the will of God, being founded on 
his nature, and the moral likeness of that nature imparted 
to man on his creation. But whatever is according to the 
nature of God is also agreeable to his will; for the necessary 
perfection of the divine nature is not inconsistent with the 
freedom of the divine will. The moral law may be considered 
to be substantially that which was afterwards revealed and 
summarily comprehended in the ten commandments. Analyze 
all moral duties, and they may be reduced to two,—“ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Indeed, all moral obligation may be 
resolved into love to God; for the obligation of love to man arises 
out of the duty of love to God, love to God involving love 
to man, as made after the image of God. Accordingly, we 
find moral duties to man resolved into the consideration of 
man’s likeness to God. Thus, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God 
made he man,” Gen. ix. 6. “ Therewith bless we God, 
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even the Father; and therewith curse we men, who are made 
after the similitude of God,” James iii. 9. This law was - 
binding upon man from the moment of his creation. It was 

promulgated to man by inscription on his heart. Hence it is 

said, “ For when the Gentiles, which have not the law” (that is, 

a written law), “do by nature the things contained in the law, 

these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves: which 

show the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 

science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean 

while accusing or else excusing one another,” Rom. ii. 14, 15. 

The same thing is evident from what takes place in the reno- 

vation of the soul of man: “I will put my law in their 

inward parts, and write it in their hearts,” Jer. xxxi. 33. 

By his creation man is constituted a moral agent, and from: 
the moment of his creation is a moral subject, bound to yield 

universal obedience, in heart, and word, and conduct, to the 

moral law. He came under obligation to love and serve 

God, to give him worship, to set apart time to worship his 

Maker, and to perform all personal and relative duties, and 

to submit himself to all the will of God. Mboralists have 

speculated on this subject at great length, founding moral 

obligation on agreeableness to nature,—on the fitness of 
things,—on a moral sense,—on utility,—on sympathy, direct 

and reflex,—on influence in promoting happiness,—on nature 

‘and conscience; but the simplest and the best rule, because 

that of the Scripture, is the revealed will of God; and the 

rule which God at first revealed to man is the moral law. The 
rule and obligation of all obedience is the will of God; and 

the reason of this is, the nature or moral excellence of God 

in all moral-natural duty,—which is an ample guarantee that 

the will of God shall always be holy, just, and good. 

But I fear I am dealing too much in abstract views. 
These things will become more palpable when we proceed 
to consider the positive precept by which God tested 
man’s obedience to his moral authority, and the penalty 
annexed to disobedience. In the meantime, I request parti- 
cular attention to the proper meaning of the word moral, 
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in its application to God as a moral governor, to his law as 
a moral rule, to man as his moral subject, and to the con- 
duct of man, as obedient or disobedient. In its etymology 
it signifies something relating to the actions, conduct, or 
manners of men. It is contrasted with what is merely phy- 
sical or natural, as expressing voluntary action under the 
influence of views and motives. It is sometimes again con- 
trasted with immoral; in which case it signifies good, or 
agreeable to the law of God, and opposed. to the violation of 
it. The same action is a moral action, as opposed to the 
operation of a physical law or an animal instinct; and yet an 
immoral action, as violating the law of God. There is an 
ambiguity in the use of the word moral, which sometimes 

confuses the minds of young inquirers, not trained to distin~ 
~ guish between the philosophical sense of the term and the 
popular use of it in Christian parlance to denote what is 
excellent. I shall dismiss this subject by submitting for 
your consideration a series of simple propositions :-— 

1. There is a moral relation between God and man, im- 
_ plying the necessary, moral, legislative superiority of God, 
and man’s necessary, moral subjection. 

2. The rule of the moral subjection of man to God is the 
moral law promulgated to him. 

3. This moral subjection implies a capacity of obedience 
and disobedience, in respect of physical, intellectual, and 
moral faculties. : 

4. It implies moral freedom, or a liberty of choice and a 
freedom of action to do what is willed. This moral freedom 
does not consist in indifference, nor is it necessary, like the 
operation of fire and water, but a freedom of choice, under 
the influence of view and motive, and on the removal of all 
external hinderance. 

5. This moral subjection implies responsibility to God, 
and liability to the natural, moral, and legal or penal effects 
of disobedience. 


LECTURE V. 
ON MAN’S PRIMARY MORAL RELATIONS TO GOD. 


On the subject of man’s primary moral relations to the Deity, 
I have observed in general that man is a moral creature, 
naturally and necessarily under obligation to the perform- 
ance of all moral duties. I now proceed to a second obser- 
vation. 

II. Man, by special revelation, was brought under a posi- 
tive precept, to prove his subjection to the moral authority of 
God. We read, Gen. ii. 16,17, “ And the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying, Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

Before proceeding to the illustration of this observation, 
I must premise a few things on the interpretation to be 
given of those passages of Scripture which relate the early 
history of man. The question is, Whether are these passages 
to be understood in a literal or allegorical and mythical sense? 
When interpreted literally, the things related are understood 
as facts of actual occurrence ; when interpreted allegorically 
or mythically, the narrative is understood as a figure or fable, 
invented to convey instruction, but having no foundation 
in actual fact. ‘The word myth, you all observe, is the first 
part of the compound word mythology. It signifies a fable; 
and mythology signifies a system of fables, or explication of 
the fabulous history of the gods of the heathen world. The 
word «dos, which signifies a word or speech, is applied to 
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denote a fiction, or fable, or tale: ‘“ Refuse profane and old 
wives’ fables.” ‘We have not followed cunningly-devised 
fables.” Itis derived from a word which signifies to shut the 
mouth, because the initiated into the mysteries were required 
to shut their mouths, and not discover what they were taught. 
Without stopping to inquire into the history and origin of 
the heathen mythology, I only remark, that. we are reduced 
indeed to a sorry predicament, if we are to place our divinely 
originated and accredited Bible on the same footing with 
heathen fables. Adopting the good rule of interpreting the 
Scripture by itself, let us test by the canon the question 
of literal and mythical interpretation. The language of the 
fourth commandment, “In six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth,” and the appointment of a seventh portion of 
time, proceeds upon the principle of six literal consecutive 
days in the work of creation. Does not Paul say, “ Lest by 
any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his sub- 
tilty, so your minds should be corrupted from the simpli- 
city that is in Christ?” And again, “For Adam was first 
formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived was in the transgression.” The 
literal interpretation is thus confirmed, and indeed appears 
to be the only view worthy of the Scripture as a revelation. 
Shall we suppose that a revelation designed to teach men 
primary truths concerning God and creation, in subordination 
to still higher communications, shall be delivered in figures, 
when they could be imparted in simple and literal language ? 
Must the Scriptures of truth be reduced to a fable, which 
children and the ignorant shall believe in a literal sense, while 
the learned alone can elicit the instruction and moral they 
contain? Admit the allegorical or mythical principle of 
interpretation in the book of Genesis, and we shall not 
wonder to find the history of Jesus Christ, his life, miracles, 
death, atonement, treated in the same way, and the whole 
subject reduced to a mythological enigma, and our faith 
made to rest on the capricious interpretation of an unintelli- 
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gible mysticism. The unbeliever may turn the Mosaic account 
of the creation of man and of his temptation into ridicule; 
but what is the truth which unbridled scepticism and un- 
sanctified levity do not affect to’ question, and at which they 
do not affect to smile? It is easy to laugh, and many can 
do it, and do it heartily, who never task their minds to sober 
reflection and sound reasoning. These remarks we have 
judged to be called for from attempts in some quarters to 
revive the allegorical interpretation of the history of the 
creation. I shall subjoin a quotation from the recent volume 
on the “ Elements of Church History,” from the able pen of 
the late and justly lamented Dr Welsh, when refuting the 

mythical interpretation of the gospel history :— | 

“In the latter part of last century, the views brought for- 
ward by scholars and philosophers respecting the nature and 
origin of the myths of heathen nations were extended to 
the Jewish people, and laboured systems were framed by 
theologians respecting the Hebrew mythology. At first 
only the earlier portions of the book of Genesis were ranked 
with the fables of heathenism, but by degrees the greater 
portion of the Old Testament came to be considered, not as 
the record of what actually took place, but as the fancy-work 
of men of a poetico-religious temperament, whose fabrica- 
tions (sometimes mixed up with what actually took place, 
sometimes the produce of their own imagination), half cre- 
dited by themselves, found an easy reception with their con- 
temporaries, received additional embellishments in passing 
from mouth,to‘mouth and from age to age, in a period that 
preceded the discovery of the art of writing, and at last 
gained currency as portions of authentic history. 

“The transition was easy from the Old to the New Testa- 
ment, and according to the character of the writers, or the 
principles entertained by them as to mythical formations, 
different portions of the writings of the evangelists were 
divested of the attributes of authentic history. A com- 
mencement was made with the account of the miraculous 
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conception and the nativity; the ascension was soon added ; 
the temptation in the wilderness and the transfiguration 
were afterwards considered in the same light; and different 
portions of the first three evangelists, relating to the mira- 
culous works of our Saviour, were successively transferred 
into the domains of mythie fable. 

“Still, however, for a considerable period, the leading events 
connected with the history and character of Jesus, when 
freed from supernatural admixture, were admitted without 
question; and it was reserved for Dr Strauss, opposing alike 
the rational and supernatural schemes, to attempt to deprive 
the life of Christ in its most interesting portions of all pre- 
tension to any basis in historical facts, and to represent it 
as little more than imaginary.” 

I cannot wait to quote Dr Welsh’s satisfactory refutation 
of the neology of the German divines in the interpretation 
of the New Testament; but it is much to my present purpose 
to extract the following statement of the difference between 
the basis upon which the myths of the heathen nations are 
founded, and the particulars recorded in the sacred books of 
the Jews:—“In connection with the former there are no 
written records, while the latter are conveyed in works the 
external evidence for whose genuineness has never been set 
aside. There is also an essential difference in the internal 
character of the narratives, the historical form predominating 
in an inealeulably higher degree in the Jewish than in the 
heathen primeval annals, and the miraculous element in the 
latter never being presented as affording evidence of the truth 
of their religion. And, finally, the moral and religious charac- 
ter of the Jewish faith is altogether unlike any thing to be 
found in heathen mythology, and presents an appearance 
for which the theories of philosophers as to the origin of 
mythological systems is altogether inadequate to account.” 

We return, then, to our subject, and shall feel ourselves 
at liberty to give unto the scriptural account of the trans- 
actions between God and man in Eden a literal interpre- 
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tation, believing that we have before us a narrative, and are 
not, in the very first page of the Bible, introduced to the 
figures and machinery of a poem, nor are reading a nicely 
contrived fable. I repeat my second observation on the 
primary moral relations of man to the Deity :— 

Man, by special revelation, was brought under a positive 
precept, to prove his subjection to the moral authority of God, 
Gen. ii. 15-17. 

It appears from. this account that man was not formed in 
Eden, but taken into it after his creation. This introduc- 
tion into Eden is related as a distinct transaction: “ And 
the Lord God took the man” (or Adam) “and put him into 
the garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it.” Jehovah his 
maker did not leave Adam the moment that he stood up a 
living being, but remained with him, and gave him intima- 
tions of his will that he could not learn from the impressions 
stamped on his soul, or from reflection on the creatures 
around him. In what form or appearance the Lord God 
presented himself to Adam (however naturally the question 
may spring up in the inquisitive mind), we cannot presume 
to say; but it must have been in a manner that distinctly 
and forcibly impressed on the mind of Adam a sense of the 
divine presence. The local transition of Adam from the 
spot where he first stood up a living soul, was a transition 
at once impressive, instructive, and preparatory to the delivery 
of the precept or law which immediately followed. This 
transaction separated man from the lower creatures, which, 
though having a grant along with man of the common pro- 
ductions of the earth for food, are not said to be taken into 
the garden of Eden; and Adam would thus perceive and 
feel his distinctive dignity above the lower creatures, This 
transaction might serve also to show him that his felicity 
was to be progressive, and though perfect in kind, yet not 
perfect in degree, and was even calculated to separate Adam 
more from the creatures, and promote his fellowship with 
the Creator. The garden of Eden might be regarded in 
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some sense as the place where God did choose to dwell, 
his sanctuary on the earth, his temple in creation, where 
he was to be especially known and enjoyed; and this 
transaction might serve to carry the view of Adam to a still 
more exalted state, where God would be enjoyed, in heaven, 
the celestial paradise, of which the terrestrial was a type and 
pledge. At the same time, it appears that the garden was 
not exclusively appropriated to the worship of God, for Adam 
was required to dress and keep it. Chiefly, however, this 
transaction was introductory to the peculiar dispensation under 
which man was now to be placed, and served to distinguish 
his state by creation from that into which he was now to be 
brought, giving to the latter a pre-eminent importance. 

But this translation of man into the garden of Eden does 
not change the natural and the moral relations of Adam to 
his Maker. He continues the dependent creature and the 
moral subject; and he is brought into Eden not merely for 
enjoyment, but to glorify God in a state of moral subjection 
to his authority, while placed under a dispensation of divine 
goodness. In the account given of this matter we have the 
solemn and authoritative introduction, “ And the Lord God 
commanded the man, saying,”—in which Adam is called to 
hear the tone of authority as well as the accents of goodness, 
that he may fear the Lord while a recipient of his favour, 
“fear the Lord and his goodness;” we have the grant, liberal 
and kind, “ Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat;* we have the exceptive prohibition, peremptory and 
clear, “ But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it;” and we have the sanction, distinct 
and terrible, yet just, “For in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” 

1. “The Lord God commanded the man, saying.” To com- 
mand is authoritatively to prescribe. It expresses authority. 
It is a law issuing from the will, and promulgated imme- 
diately from the mouth of Jehovah. It is not like the 
commandment speaking things into being, but a command 
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of moral authority addressed to a moral subject. Man is by 
his very creation a moral subject, under law to God; but 
this is to be displayed by a special positive precept,—that is, 
a precept not founded on the necessary moral nature of God, 
or the constituted moral nature and relations of man, but 
arising immediately from the divine will. ‘The expression, 
“The Lord: God commanded,” does not properly apply to 
the words immediately following, and which contain a grant, 
but to the prohibition in the next verse. Still, it is the 
language of authority and moral supremacy, and Adam, 
though having no principle of opposition to God, must hear 
the voice of authority, a voice full of majesty, a God at 
once good and sovereign. 

2. Mark, in the next place, the grant: “Of every tree of 
the garden thou mayest freely eat.” All the luxuriance of 
Eden is before man, but he must not proceed immediately to 
the appropriation of it. Itis the Lord’s. Man has no inherent 
right. All his rights are derived from God, and are to be 
exercised under the direction of his law, and in subordination 
to his glory. If man had formerly received from God a right 
to the creatures in general, he must now receive from the same 
origin a special right to the paradisiacal fruits, and must not 
proceed to the appropriation of the fruits of Eden independ- 
ently of a divine grant. The grant is prompt and ample: 
“ Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat.” But 
it is accompanied with a single prohibition. 

3. Consider in the next place the prohibition: “ Of the tree | 
of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it.” 
After so ample a grant, we may perceive a propriety in 
man’s being reminded, and kept in remembrance, that his 
Maker is still Lord of all, and has a rightful moral supremacy 
over him. God has a rightful natural sovereignty over all 
his creatures; they are the clay and he is the potter, having 
a power to form them at his pleasure. But this sovereignty 
is not so manifest in the law of nature or moral law, this 
being founded on the moral nature of God, and in the like- 
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ness of that nature impressed on the soul of man at his 
creation. It must be held that every thing commanded by 
God is of moral obligation; and we have full antecedent 
assurance, in the moral excellence of God, that his sove- 
reignty will not interfere with his own excellence, nor inflict 
injury on any creature he has formed. Still, we can conceive 
of certain obligations resting wholly on the revealed will of 
God, and displaying in this way his moral sovereignty. This 
is manifested in the positive prohibition of the fruit of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

After the extensive grant which God had given to Adam, 
it was fitting that he should be reminded of his continued. 
subjection to God. The prohibition of the fruit of one 
tree will remind him of the bounty by which he holds the 
right to all the rest. Having delegated to man a right of 
dominion over the creatures, is it not proper that God should 
make manifest his dominion over man himself? Having placed 
man by creation under the moral law, which is certainly the 
true law of his nature, it is becoming that his obedience to 
this law be made manifest; and we can conceive of nothing 
better calculated to accomplish this than the positive precept 
interdicting the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. . 

Whether this tree was a single tree, or a particular species 
planted in different places in the paradisiacal enclosure, is a 
question which we cannot resolve, having no data upon which 
to rest a conclusion, and which it is otherwise altogether 
useless to agitate. It was called “the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil,” not from any secret qualities which it 
concealed under a fair exterior, that was tempting to the eye 
and to the appetite, but because employed by God as a proof 
or trial of good and evil in the obedience or disobedience of 
man. God needed not this to obtain a knowledge of man, or 
of the consequence of his probation, for all was known to 
him from the beginning. Yet God, speaking after the man- 
ner of men, is said to prove men: “God did tempt,” that is, 
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try, “ Abraham,” Gen. xxii. 1. “ Howbeit in the business of 
the ambassadors of the princes of Babylon, who sent unto him 
to inquire of the wonder that was done in the land, God 
left him, to try him, that he might know all that was in his 
heart,” 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. It was also called “the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil” in respect of man, as it was 
a sensible sign setting before Adam good and evil,—good in 
the obedience of God, and evil in disobedience. It was a 
sensible sign, addressed to the eye, setting before man the 
blessing and the curse, life and death, the necessity of obey- 
ing the whole law, the good of such obedience, and the evil 
of the contrary. Eventually, too, it was to man the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, in the loss of the former and 
in the mournful experience of the latter. 

The precept of prohibition was moral-positive, the obliga- 
tion arising from the will of God. A moral-natural precept 
is one founded on the nature of God and man, and is neces- 
sary and immutable, and to suppose it changed into ‘its 
opposite is impossible. Such is the precept, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, and thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” We cannot suppose God issuing the reverse of 
these, “ Thou shalt hate the Lord,” &c. A moral-positive 
precept is one wholly founded on the will of God, and which 
may be supposed to be reversed or abrogated without involv- 
ing any contradiction. Such is the preceptive prohibition, 
which might be reversed; such are the rites of the Levitical 
law, and the sacraments of the covenant. These are moral- 
positive, and may be abrogated or changed. i 

I beg to introduce an extract here from Dr Smith, and to 
solicit particular attention to it :— 

“The requirements of the moral law, to the fullest extent 
that is deducible by reasoning or made known by revelation, 
are not the dictates of the mere or sovereign will of the 
Deity, but are the results of the real nature of things and 
the propriety of relations. 

“For if the moral rules enjoined by God to direct the 
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practice of rational creatures were the result of mere will or 
an option of indifference, then it might have been made 
otherwise from what it now is; it might have been opposite 
to that which is actually constituted. Injustice, therefore, 
would have been justice, and justice injustice ; hatred, envy, 
and ingratitude, would have been commendable ; and benevo- 
lent generosity and a thankful feeling toward those who 
are kind to us would have been blamable, disapproved by 
God, and deserving of punishment ; if omnipotent will had 
been pleased so to ordain. If any man were to affirm that 
this is not a sufficient reducing to the absurd and impossible, 
I should be obliged to decline any further arguing with him. 

“Tf, then, the moral law be the result of the real nature of 
moral things, there must be an original and necessary differ- 
ence in that nature, and the actual-reason of the moral law 
must have been an intrinsic goodness, truth, and excellency 
in the dispositions or actions approved, and an extreme vile- 
ness, baseness, unreasonableness, and unfitness, in those which 
are disapproved. 

“Tt also follows that the reason of the Mosaic law is eternal 
and unchangeable. It has not sprung out of any arbitrary 
constitution of things, but out of an impartial consideration 
of what is right or wrong, originally and of itself, irrespective 
of consequences. 

“Further; since this reason must be always the same, the 
obligation of the law which rests upon it must be always the 
same; that is, it is the necessary and unalterable duty of 
every rational being to love God with all its powers, and to 
love its fellow-creatures as itself, or to do justice. 

“Tf we attempt to ascend still higher in tracing the rea- 
son of the divine will, we arrive at the total perfection of the 
divine nature, as the infinitely glorious and absolute, the 
sum and essence of all good, the primary and ultimate reason 
of all that is wise, right, and morally beautiful. Higher we 
cannot go; and a wish to go higher would be both absurd 
and impious.” 
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You will thus, I trust, perceive distinctly the difference 
between a moral-natural and a moral-positive precept, and 
understand the meaning of the expression, that man was 
brought under a positive precept, to prove his subjection to 
the moral law. The prohibition of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge was properly moral-positive, being entirely founded 
on the will of God. And we are to regard it as a test or fes- 
sera, in proof of man’s obedience to the moral law, which is 
not only agreeable to the will of God, but founded on his 
nature. \ It was well calculated to prove man’s obedience to 
the divine will. Moral-natural precepts have a reason of 
conformity to them in their own nature, as well as in the 
will of the lawgiver. Obedience, however, in all cases must 
regard the will of the superior, not primarily the moral ex- 
cellence of the law itself. It was proper that God should in 
this way display his sovereignty over man, and teach him, by 
this positive prohibition, the value which he put on obedience 
to his will. 

If we view the prohibition in connection with the moral law, 
and obedience to it, it displays the wisdom and goodness of 
God. Is it not every way worthy of God to display his sove- 
reignty overman? Now, the moral law, though it displays 
the authority of the legislator, does not display the sovereignty 
of his will, its precepts having a claim of obedience in their 
own nature, and antecedent to and independent of the will of 
God. The positive precept claims obedience only to the will 
of God. In this respect it may be called moral, because it is 
a law of nature that the will of the creature be subject to the 
will of the Creator, there being ample security in the divine 
_ perfections that the will of God will never be exercised in 
opposition to his nature; but in this case the obligation is 
moral-positive as contrasted to moral-natural. 

Besides, may we not see the wisdom and goodness of God in 
this prohibition itself? Man was thus taught to regard it as his 
meat and drink to do the will of God; he was thus reminded 
of his duty, mutability, and peril,—of the excellency of the 
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moral law and obedience to it; that he was not yet in a state 
of perfect happiness; and he was thus directed to seek perfect 
happiness in God and in heaven. He was thus taught to 
seek good, not in the gratification of the senses, nor in the 
creature, but in the employment of his mind, in obeying the 
divine law, and in the manifested favour of God. Instead of 
regarding the prohibition as a restriction and hardship, it 
was calculated to be of real benefit. Instead of a snare or 
a trap, as some have profanely spoken, it was a beacon set up 
on the point of danger, to warn men against following sen- 
sible delights,—a constant and visible memento of the danger 
of being seduced into any act of disobedience. Instead of 
eriminating God for this display of his sovereignty, there is 
reason to admire that the display was so sparing as to require 
only abstinence from one tree of the garden. How liberal 
the divine bounty !—how unrestrained the divine goodness ! 
God does no more than barely display his sovereignty in this 
one restriction. What! must man be lord of all? Must the 
will of God not be superior to that of man? Must man live 
as he lists? NReflect on the spirit of the objection against 
the prohibition of one of the many trees in the garden of 
Eden, and be ashamed of it. 

Thus was man brought under a positive precept, in trial 
of his obedience to the moral authority and sovereignty of 
God. 

III. The law of God had the sanction of death annexed to 
it: “ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

A law has a penalty. ‘The right to exact positive pun- 
ishments, as the manifestations of displeasure against crime, 
and as a mode of deterring by example from its commission, 
cannot be contested on any sound principles of reason. A 
system of government, domestic, patriarchal, or national, 
never existed upon earth without a penalty, nor, indeed, is 
it conceivable ; for without penal sanctions a code of laws 
would be nothing but a set of counsels or recommendations.” 
And that such sanctions have place in the divine government 
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is manifest from the very case we have under our considera- 
tion. A penalty is necessary to give a law its proper 
obligation. It may have intrinsic obligation from its recti- 
tude and goodness, but the obligation does not bear home 
upon the conscience without a sanction. A law is not 
merely an obligation arising from considerations of pro- 
priety. In such a case an individual is left to his own views 
and option. But a law demands obedience to the will of 
the legislator upon certain pains. Without a penalty a law 
would not be distinguished from a request. The sanction 
expresses the authority of the lawgiver; and the law of God 
speaks thus home to the conscience of man, and the con- 
science thus indicates that the law was originally written 
on the heart with its sanction. 

The words of the sanction of the prohibitory precept are, 
‘‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” or, 
dying thou shalt die. The penalty is death. 

This death includes, from the account given of it in the 
Scriptures, the disease and dissolution of the body. It com- 
prehends also separation from the favour and fellowship of 
God, and the consequent privation of the moral image of 
God. That death, which is the wages of sin, comprehends 
everlasting exclusion from the divine presence, and positive 
suffering in a future state. This was, in some respects, the 
first development of the moral government of God, and the 
penalty may be regarded as the penalty attached to the viola- 
tion of the moral law. Conscience in every human bosom 
forebodes evil of greater magnitude than the dissolution of 
the body, however much this may be dreaded. And the 
Scriptures confirm this view : “ The wages of sin is death; 
but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” The contrast in this passage with eternal life sug- 
gests to us something of the nature, extent, and duration of 
that death which is the proper desert of sin. When we read, 
“ The motions of sins, which were by the law, did work in 
our members to bring forth fruit unto death,” Rom. vii. 5; 
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and, “If ye live after the flesh ye shall die;” the apostle cer- 
tainly signifies more than that temporal death which we 
observe reigning over all without distinction. When we 
read, “Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death,” James 
i. 15, we must understand it to mean. something more than 
the death of the body. Death, viewed as the punishment of 
sin, must be regarded as implying more than temporal death; 
for those who turn from sin are said to live, and yet are not 
exempted from temporal death: “When the son hath done 
that which is lawful and right, and hath kept all my statutes, 
and hath done them,” he shall not die for the iniquity of his 
father, “he shall surely live,” Ezek. xviii. 19. The promise 
here, we know, does not express a continuance of temporal 
life. In these passages, and in many others, death is con- 
nected with sim, and expresses something more than the 
dissolution of the body. Is it reasonable to consider death, 
in the first passage in which it occurs, and in which it is con- 
nected with the trial of man’s obedience to the moral law, as 
different from its signification when it stands connected with 
sin in other passages? And the nature and extent of that 
death which was threatened in the sanction of the law may 
be learned from that deliverance which is effected by the 
redemption in Christ Jesus. It isa redemption from the curse 
of the law, and surely implies more than deliverance from 
temporal death, even from the wrath which is to come. 

The fact that it is held by some that temporal death is the 
_whole extent of the penalty or sanction, is the reason why 
we have made these observations. It admits of the most 
satisfactory proof that sin is an evil to which the law of God 
attaches the punishment of wrath, both in this life and 
that which is to come; while, at the same time, it is to be 
remembered, even on the subject of temporal death, that it 
is the consequence of sin, and that the opinion of Pelagius, 
who held that death was but a natural effect resulting from 
the constitution of man, and of the Socinians, who have 
adopted this opinion, is in direct opposition to the threaten- 
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ing of which we have been speaking ; and it is quite apparent 
that, in the ease of both the Pelagians and Socinians, the 
opinion has been held to evade the evidence which the other 
opinion affords of a doctrine very obnoxious to them,—the 
doctrine of original sin. The sentiment entertained by some 
Arminians on this point is equally objectionable, that the 
body of Adam was naturally mortal, but that he would have 
continued to live had he persevered in obedience. Death is 
no debt of nature, no result of defect in the constitution of 
man, no casualty that has overtaken man, no arbitrary inflie- 
tion, but the penal consequence of transgression, and extends 
to the soul of man as well as to the body. There is no just 
reason for regarding this first indication of the displeasure 
of God against sin otherwise than as declaring it to be an 
evil deserving his wrath and curse both in the present and 
future state of existence. 

Before leaving this subject it may be proper to remark, 
that the sanction of death does not originate merely in the 
will of God, like the positive prohibition to which it is in the 
first instance annexed. The punishment of death arises ne- 
cessarily from the very nature of sin and of God. The holi- 
ness of the divine nature, the tenor of the divine law, else- 
where revealed, as well as the whole doctrine of atonement 
by the sacrifice and death of Christ, evince that death is not a 
fruit of sovereign pleasure, as the prohibition of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil was, but the necessary expression 
of the divine holiness, as well as a penal visitation, founded , 
in equity and the very nature of things, and essential to the 
maintenance of the moral government of God. 

IV. The law under which man was placed must be re- 
garded as having the spirit and form of a covenant between 
God and man. 

A covenant is an agreement or paction securing peace,—a 
transaction between parties giving security to friendship. 
We have instances of transactions of this nature in the Serip- 
tures, as in the case of Abraham and Abimelech, Gen. xxi. 
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27; Isaac and Abimelech, xxvi. 28; Jacob and Laban, xxxi. 
44; Jonathan and David, 1 Sam. xviii. 3; Ben-hadad and 
Ahab, 1 Kings xx. 34; Nahash the Ammonite and the men 
of Gilead, 1 Sam. xi. 1; Asa and Ben-hadad, 2 Chron. xvi. 3. 
In general a covenant respects peace and friendship. The 
parties may have been in friendship, as in the ease of Jona- 
than and David; or they may have been at some disagreement, 
as in the case of Abimelech and Abraham; or they may have 
been at war, as in the case of Nahash and the men of Jabesh- 
gilead. A covenant thus establishing peace and friendship 
is concluded on some stipulated condition. ‘“Nahash the 
Ammonite answered them,” (the men of Jabesh,) “on this 
condition will I make a covenant with you,’ 1 Sam. xi. 2. 
A covenant also has some special ratification, by a feast or a 
sacrifice, or some seal or memorial. I mention these things, 
not as proofs of a covenant between God and Adam, but as 
illustrations of the meaning of the word “ covenant.” 

If we reflect on the transaction between God and Adam in 
Eden, we shall find the spirit of a covenant, providing fer 
continued friendship and enlarged happiness. We perceive 
the authority of the Lawgiver, and something more. We see 
God providing for the felicity of man, giving him a special 
residence, requiring of him a particular act of obedience, and 
placing the tree of life before him as a pledge of continued 
and confirmed happiness. The whole transaction wears the 
aspect of condescension, friendship, and goodness. But when 
we speak of a covenant between God and man, it must be 
with requisite qualifications. In human covenants the par- 
ties are, or may be, on terms of equality, and their assent a 
matter of choice; but here with one party there is infinite 
authority, with the other necessary inferiority and subjection: 
so that the transaction participates of the nature of lawgiving 
and professed subjection. But there is something more. 
There is the Lawgiver in familiar converse with the other 
party, and there is a special offer of his bounty in connection 
with obedience to a special requisition not belonging to the 
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moral law; and, on the other hand, there is man, an object 
of attention and favour, conducted into paradise, obtaining a 
grant of present good, to which he has no claim, and the 
prospect set before him of the continuance and enlargement 
of felicity on the condition of obedience; and there is im- 
plied in the spirit of the passage, though not expressed, the 
fact that Adam voluntarily accedes to the whole. We have 
here all the substance of a covenant. 

It may be asked, Is there no other evidence of a covenant 
between God and Adam than what is derived from the spirit 
of the transactions between God and him in paradise? If 
there be the thing, it is not necessary to our belief in it that 
it be called expressly by the name. We have a special pre- 
cept, a particular positive prohibition, and, connected with 
obedience, the prospect of continued and confirmed happiness. 
Do we not find the same transaction, in another ease, ealled 
both a law and a covenant? In Exodus xxiv. 7 we read, 
“ And he took the book of the covenant, and read in the 
audience of the people; and they said, All that the Lord hath 
said will we do, and be obedient.” And again we read, 
Deut. v. 1, 2, “‘ Hear, O Israel, the statutes and judgments 
which I speak in your ears this day, that ye may learn them, 
and keep and dothem. The Lord our God made a covenant 
with us in Horeb.” ‘The parallelism or analogy of the two 
cases suggests a covenant between God and Adam. We read, 
Hos. vi. 7, “ But they, like men,” or like Adam, “ have trans- 
gressed the covenant;” where, upon the supposition that 
there is an allusion to Adam’s transgression, the expression 
is more emphatic. And the probability of the direct allusion 
is increased when we reflect on other occurrences of the 
phrase: “If I covered my transgressions as Adam;” and, 
“Ye shall die like Adam,” Job xxxi. 33, Ps. lxxxii. 7. We 
read, Gal. iv. 24, ‘These are the two covenants.” The two 
covenants here are not the old and new testaments. These 
were not represented by Sarah and Hagar. The free woman 
and the bond represented the patriarchal church believing 
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on the promise made to Abraham, and the carnal Israelites 
trusting for justification in the law given from Mount Sinai. 
It may be shown that the apostle refers not so much to two 
economies, as to two ways of seeking acceptance with God 
which are irreconcilable, and to two classes of persons seeking 
acceptance with God, the one by faith in the righteousness 
of Christ, the other by the works of the law. The use of the 
term “ covenants” here in reference to Abraham and Moses, 
and the use which the Jews made of the law, make it at least — 
probable that the two covenants have a reference to what 
are usually called the covenants of works and grace. At any 
rate, it is not the contrast between the old and new testa- 
ment dispensations that is here stated, but the covenant 
established with Abraham, the covenant confirmed before of 
God in Christ, and the law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, and which was added because of trans- 
gression, till the seed should come to whom the promise was 
made. And when the apostle speaks of two covenants, in 
which, according to the one, there is a seeking of justification 
by faith, and in the other a seeking of it by the works of the 
law, we are led to think, in the latter case, of that primary 
constitution under which God placed man in the garden of 
Eden. 

But for the reality of a covenant between God and Adam we 
appeal, finally, to the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
The establishment of an argument from this source depends, 
Tam aware, upon the reality of a covenant between God and 
Christ. We shall, if the Lord will, at a future stage of our 
course, endeavour to establish this from the Scriptures, but 
in the meantime we assume it; and assuming it, the doctrine 
of a covenant with Adam is established, and thus established, 
the preceding presumptions on this argument are confirmed. 
Indeed, it is in many cases questionable whether those re- 
fusing the doctrine of a covenant with Adam admit a cove- 
nant with Christ; the two things are so mutually connected 
and involved in one another. 
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Such, then, is the covenant with Adam,—a covenant of in- 
nocence, of friendship, of life, a covenant of works. I can see 
no reason for repudiating the good olden phraseology of a. 
covenant of works,—a covenant conditionated on obedience, 
—a law ordained to life. 

V. The covenant had a promise of life. It was a law 
“ ordained to life.” 

It is not of the nature of a law to impart a reward. It 
implies obligation, and supposes upon continued obedience 
continued impunity, but nothing more. A creature cannot 
merit any thing at the hand of God, because as a creature he 
necessarily owes all that he has to God. “Can a man be pro- 
fitable unto God? Is it any pleasure to the Almighty that 
thou are righteous? or is it gain to him that thou makest thy 
ways perfect? If thou be righteous, what givest thou unto 
him, or what receiveth he of thine hand?” How strongly are 
these sentiments confirmed by the words of Christ: “So 
likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants; we 
have done that which was our duty to do.” The law has, 
properly speaking, no promise, no reward; and if it can be 
shown that there was a promise in God’s dealing with Adam, 
it will go far to prove the existence of a covenant. 

Now, that there was a promise is apparent from various 
evidence. The threatening may seem to imply its opposite 
when placed in connection with a particular positive precept, 
but the tree of life puts this beyond all question. It was so de-_ 
signated, not, we presume, from any physical virtue in its 
fruit to prevent disease or secure immortality, but asa pledge 
or seal of life, as intimated afterwards when man was de- 
barred from access to it, “ Lest he put forth his hand, and 
take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever.” The 
same thing is implied in the words addressed to Cain, “If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted?” But this is con- 
firmed from Lev. xviii. 5, as quoted in Rom. x. 5, “‘For Moses 
describeth the righteousness of the law, That the man who 
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-doeth those things shall live by them.” In the first instance 
these words apply to the Jews, and imply that if they had 
lived in God’s commandments they would not have suffered 
at the hands of their enemies. But was not the law given 
because of transgression to lead to Christ, not to lead man 
to himself for justification? The words are a kind of repeti- 
tion of the law and spirit of the constitution under which 
Adam was placed. “ The law,” says Paul in another passage, 
“is not of faith; but, The man that doeth them shall live 
in them;” and in another, “ The commandment, which was 
ordained to life, [found to be unto death,” Gal. iii. 12, Rom. 
vil. 10. 

I cannot wait to say any thing on the nature and extent 
of the life promised; only you may profitably reflect on what 
is said in the Scriptures of the tree of life in the midst of the 
garden of God, and the high privilege of being admitted to 
eat of it. é 

VI. This covenant was specially confirmed in its promise 

_by the seal of the tree of life. 

The institution of a day of sacred rest was fitted to lead 
the mind of Adam to anticipate a life of spiritual rest and 
more immediate nearness to God. The very locality where 
the special transaction we have been considering took place 
was calculated to direct his hope to a state of separation from 
the earth, while the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
in its very name, called his thoughts to the good to be en- 
joyed in connection with obedience. But the tree of life 
in the midst of the garden appears to have been especially 
applied as a sign and seal of a higher and better life. Whe- 
ther Adam ate of it, or only had the prospect of eating of it, 
it was a sacramental seal of God’s covenant with him. And 
thus, as we have baptism and the Lord’s supper, as Moses 
and the people of Israel had the passover and the sprinkling 
of blood, as Abraham had cireumcision,.and Noah had the 
bow in the cloud, Adam had a sensible sign to assure his 
mind of the truth of what the Lord had spoken unto him, 
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But upon this I cannot wait, and proceed to another obser- 
vation. 

VII. In this covenant Adam was constituted and regarded 
by God as the representative of the human race. In the 
language of the good olden theology, Adam was the natural 
root and federal head of all his posterity. 

This is a point which requires to be thoroughly investi- 
gated, and established upon clear Seripture evidence, both on 
account of the great opposition made to it, not only by un- 
believers, but by many who profess to receive the Scriptures, 
and on account also of its intimate relation to other doc- 
trines of the Seriptures,—to say nothing of the secret sur- 
mises which are ready to rise in every heart on the first 
aspect in which it is beheld. 

It may be asked, whether there is evidence of this federal, 
representative character in the second chapter of Genesis, 
where the transaction referred to is related. 

Have we not reason to view Adam as spoken of as the 
head of his posterity, when God said (as related in the first 
chapter), “‘ Let us make man” (Adam)? The word “man,” or 
“« Adam,” does not refer to Adam exclusively or individually, 
but to the whole race. When it is said, “God blessed them, 
and said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth;” and when it is said, 
‘“‘ Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed which is 
upon the face of all the earth,” &c.; we never think of re- 
stricting these things to Adam individually. And when it is 
said, immediately after the passage we have been considering, 
‘‘Tt is not good that man should bealone;” and, “ Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife;” we regard this not as a law enacted for Adam, 
but for the species.. Was not Adam, in all these things, in 
some respects, the representative of the race of mankind? 
The honour and rights conferred upon him, and the law under 
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which he was placed, did not pertain to him personally and 
exclusively, but as the father, and so the representative, of 
the race to descend from him. Are we to take the whole 
benefit, and privilege, and honour, arising from the several 
transactions with Adam, and then arbitrarily to except one,— 
one, too, standing conspicuously in the midst of all the others, 
in which we feel ourselves involved by a tie not to be broken 
unless to our serious detriment and loss ? 

We have thus clear intimation that God, in his primeval 
transactions with Adam, dealt with him not only individually, 
but in relation to the whole human race. But let us con- 
sider this matter a little further, in the light of reason. I 
beg to submit a few consecutive observations :— 

1. The whole human race is included in Adam and Eve. 
The term Adam, or man, is to be applied not exclusively as 
the name of the first man, nor exclusively as the name of the 
first pair,—for God “called thet name Adam, in the day when 
they were created,’—but it is to be applied to the whole race ; 
it is the common name of the entire species. ‘“ Let us make 
Adam,’ man. All mankind were, to all intents and purposes, 
in Adam, as the branches of the tree are in the seed or the 
umbrageous oak in the acorn, and as Levi paid tithes to 
Melchizedek in the loins of his father Abraham, hundreds of 
years before he was born. Upon the same principle, what 
God did with Adam he did with us. 

2. It would have been competent to God and righteous 
to have brought all mankind individually under the same 
positive law with Adam. No man could, should, or would 
justly have objected to a proposal of the kind. Instead of 
regarding such a thing as a hardship, it would have been 
esteemed and embraced as a display of great goodness. It 
would not only have been reverentially obeyed as a matter 
of dutiful subjection to God, but it would have been regarded 
as a high privilege, an inestimable boon. 

3. The law of generation seems to render it naturally 
impossible to transact with Adam altogether individually. 
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According to this law, there is necessarily a communication 
or extension of physical effects from parent to offspring. 
“ Adam begat a son in his own likeness.” So far as sin extends 
its effects to the body, these effects must more or less be 
transmitted to posterity. ‘Can any bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean?” Did it please God not to create the whole 
race at first, as there is reason to apprehend he did the 
angels? did it please him to make provision for the pro- 
gressive existence of mankind, by a law necessarily involving 
the children in the physical evils at least of the parents’ 
sin, and not at the same time constitute Adam the legal 
moral representative of his posterity? The natural law 
seems to necessitate the federal representation. It is diffi- 
cult to perceive how God can ordain a natural law by which 
posterity shall have entailed on them the consequences of 
the sin of their first progenitor, and yet be absolutely 
disconnected from his guilt. It would require a constant 
miracle in. providence to counteract the operation of the 
natural law. I do not say that the law of generation con- 
stitutes the federal representation; but only that, viewed 
‘beforehand, it lays some foundation for it. The natural 
relation between the first man and the human family seems 
to be the stock upon which the federal relation is grafted. 
If there be not a federal relation, the natural law entails cer- 
tain effects of Adam’s moral character and conduct upon the 
whole human race. ) 

4, The constituting of Adam the federal head of the 
human race, contemplated antecedently to the event, appears 
to be a wise and good constitution, as well as unimpeachably 
just. This may be considered under several views :—(1.) By 
this arrangement the human family, in case of Adam’s obedi- 
ence, will reach happiness sooner than by a universal indivi- 
dual probation. That the whole should be confirmed in 
happiness and holiness through the obedience of one seems 
to be a thing greatly preferable to the scheme of an insulated 
personal probation. (2.) In this way there is a greater security 
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for the happiness of the whole, and thus of every individual 
in that whole, than by individual, personal trial. Reflect on 
the maturity in which Adam was created, the rectitude with 
which he was endowed, and the new and powerful motive 
for obedience held out in the relation in which he stood to 
his posterity. There was thus an incalculable accumulation 
of motive to a mind capable of comprehending the issues 
that depended on obedience, and scope for an enlarged ex- 
citement of love to God or to man, above the consideration, 
however high, of immediate personal interest. (3.) In such 
circumstances, it may be asked, would any of Adam’s 
children, could we suppose them to be present, have ob- 
jected to the federal, representative constitution ? So far from 
regarding such a constitution as unjust, or considering it 
to put their happiness in jeopardy, they would perceive that 
there was both a more secure and a nearer prospect of con- 
firmed happiness; and while bowing reverentially to the 
authority of the enactment, they would have treated it as a 
manifestation of divine condescension and benignity. Let 
us take an antecedent view of this constitution of things, and 
ask, what principle of justice is violated, or what injury done 
to human beings, or to the human race, or to human interests, 
by it? Is there not greater provision made for human happi- 
ness, and greater security against coming short of it, by this 
constitution than by the other, which many are so apt to 
pronounce the only course of justice ? 

5. In the last place, it cannot be shown that any other 
consequence would have resulted than that which we know 
actually ensued, upon the principle of insulated individual 
responsibility. If Adam, with so enlarged a mind, endowed 
with moral activity and perfect moral liberty, and with mo- 
tives so grand and powerful, both in a personal and public 
respect, fell, will any one presume to say, ‘I would have 
stood?’ God foresaw all this, so that in the way of a cove- 
nant with Adam, not only privately, but as the representa- 
tive of the human family, the defectibility of human nature 
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was sooner declared, and a way opened for exhibiting the 
ultimate design of God in the redemption of men by Christ 
Jesus,—the work on which God had set his special delight, 
and which the fact, as well as its intrinsic grandeur, shows 
to have been chief and ultimate in the divine purposes. 

We have taken thus an a@ priori view of this subject, from 
the narrative of the dealings of God with Adam, and from 
the reasonableness, equity, and goodness, which appear in 
the representative constitution. Very ample evidence re- 
mains, from the consequences of the fall and the express 
testimony of the Scripture; but this would be to anticipate a 
future argument. 


LECTURE VI. 
ON THE FALL OF MAN. 


WE have submitted a series of consecutive propositions on 
man’s primary moral relations to the Deity, and made general 
observations on that constitution usually designated the cove- 
nant of works :— 

1. Man is a moral creature, naturally and necessarily under 
obligation to the performance of all moral duties. 

2. Man, by a special revelation, was brought under a posi- 
tive precept, to prove his subjection to the moral authority 
of God. 

3. The law of God had the sanction of death annexed to it. 

4. The law under which man was placed must be regarded 
as having the spirit and form of a covenant between God 
and man. 

5. This covenant had a promise of life. 

6. This covenant was specially confirmed in its promise by 
the seal of the tree of life. 

7. In this covenant Adam was constituted and regarded 
by God as the representative of the human race, at once the 
natural root and federal head of all his posterity. 

This is indicated in the use of the word man, or Adam, in 
the first and second chapters of Genesis, to signify, not an 
individual, but the race; and under this observation we sub- 
mitted a few considerations illustrative and vindicatory of 
this view :— 

(1.) The whole human race is included in Adam and Eve. 

(2.) It would have been competent and righteous for God 
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to have brought all mankind individually under the same 
positive law with Adam. 

(3.) The law by which the human race came into existence 
seems to render it naturally impossible to transact with Adam 
altogether individually, inasmuch as, by the operation of this 
law, the whole human race have entailed on them the phy- 
sical evils at least resulting from the transgression of their 
first progenitors. 

(4.) The constituting of Adam the federal head of the 
human race, contemplated antecedently to the event, appears 
to be a wise and good constitution, as well as unimpeachably 
just, as opening the nearer prospect of happiness to the 
human family, giving greater security to this prospect by 
supplying an incalculably increased accumulation of motive to 
Adam above his own private interest, and is a constitution 
of things such as would have been hailed by all the posterity 
of Adam, had they been present, as a display of condeseen- 
sion and benignity on the part of God. 

(5.) It cannot be shewn that any other consequence could 
have resulted than that which actually ensued, had the prin- 
ciple of insulated individual responsibility been acted upon. 

It will econduce much to the satisfaction of the intelligent 
Christian, and contribute to the qualification of the Christian 
teacher of youth, that the mind be tasked to consideration and 
reflection till it shall have formed definite and distinct ideas 
on the following points :— 

1. The nature of the moral government of God. Man is 
formed to glorify God by a voluntary subjection and obe- 
dience to his authority. 

2. The distinction between the law of God when viewed 
in its legislative and federal aspects; in other words, the dis- 
tinetion between the law as a law, and the law as a covenant. 

(1.) As a law, it proceeds from the supreme authority of 
God as a moral governor; as a covenant, it originates with 
the goodness of God, as manifesting condescension and friend- 


ship towards man. 
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(2.) As a law, it binds man necessarily ; while as a covenant 
it brings the superadded obligation of a voluntary accession, 
promise, or engagement, on the part of man. 

(3.) As a law, it is fenced or enforced by a penalty; as a cove- 
nant, obedience to it is encouraged by a promise. It is not of 
the nature of a law to impart areward. It implies obligation, 
and supposes, of course, ¢tmpunity upon continued obedience. 
A creature cannot merit any thing at the hand of God, be- 
cause as a creature he previously and necessarily owes all 
he has to God: “Can a man be profitable unto God?” “If 
thou be righteous, what givest thou him?” “Ye, when 
ye have done all those things which are commanded you, say, 
We are unprofitable servants, we have done that which was 
our duty to do.” The law has, properly speaking, no pro- 
mise. The character of God secures impunity. Continued 
life, and confirmed and increased happiness, are the result of 
promise, of paction, and of goodness, not of merit. God can 
never inflict an injury; but who will say that, independently 
of his divine will and promise to the contrary, it would be 
incompetent to God to remand to nonentity the creature he 
has formed? The law has a penalty, the covenant a pro- 
mise. 

(4.) The law as such has no seal. It has intrinsical and 
absolute authority in itself. As a covenant God appends to 
it a seal, to confirm the truth of the promise. 

(5.) The law as such binds the individual for himself only. 
Tt binds him to all the duty which he owes to his Maker and 
to his fellow-creatures, but only in his own individual re- 
sponsibility and liabilities. As a covenant it bound Adam | 
for his posterity, and involved posterity in the consequences. 

(6.) The law as such binds man for ever. The covenant 
binds only for a time, a limited period of probation, at the 
expiry of which the stipulation will take effect. But the re- 
lations of the moral Governor and the moral subject are 
necessary and immutable, and must continue with the exist- 
ence of the moral creation; no delinquency or change can 
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ever abrogate or annihilate its obligation. Even the exalted 
privileges of the gospel, though delivering from the law as a 
covenant, place us under not only the full, but accumulated 
obligations to the law as a rule of life. 

(7.) In the facts of the case, as brought before us in the 
Scriptures, the law, as a law, respects moral-natural obligations, 
while as a covenant it has a special moral-positive precept. It 
must be competent to the great Legislator of all to issue what 
positive precept or enactment he may please; and it is the 
duty of the moral creature to yield obedience to the will of 
God. Still, in point of fact, the positive enactments of the 
divine will are connected with the covenant. I am aware that 
the appropriation of a seventh portion of time, ordained at the 
creation of man, in terms of the moral law subsequently pro- 
mulgated, may be viewed as partly positive, but being founded 
on the work of creation and the nature and circumstances of 
things, as well as enacted by the will of God, it is not so 
purely positive as the prohibition of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. 

These distinctions are humbly submitted to the teachers 
of youth as worthy of attention, not only as useful discipline 
to the mind to ponder over, but as fitted to impart just and 
distinct views of the nature of God’s dealings with the human 
race in the person of Adam, and to prepare the mind to form 
clear apprehensions of God’s present gracious dealings with 
us by the second Adam, the Lord from heaven. 

In the short space of the book of Genesis which has 
preceded the account of man’s probation, one wonder has 
followed another in rising grandeur. The heavens and the 
earth are called into existence; by successive formations 
from the chaos, the various creatures have been called into 
being and assigned their respective places and functions; 
and last of all man rises into view, noble in the image and 
likeness of God, and placed on the throne of terrestrial 
creation; a fit companion is provided for him, and united to 
him by a tender tie; the Sabbath is instituted, and the first 
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pair, with the blessing of God upon their heads, are conducted 
into paradise. A special law is promulgated, and life, on 
condition of obedience, is set before the hope of man, with 
a sensible pledge of the promise before his eyes in the tree of 
life. Could we obliterate from our mind the knowledge of 
the result, with which we have been made familiarly ac- 
quainted from our earliest years, we would anticipate man’s 
obedience, waiting the result of his probation with intense 
interest, and at the same time with the strongest expecta~ 
tion to find his honours by creation confirmed to him for 
ever, and his head crowned with unfading glory and honour. 
Our wonder has thus been continually augmented, and has 
not reached its height, when a mournful fact arrests it in 
its upward progress, and casts us down in astonishment and 
sorrow. We have not advanced far in the sacred narrative 
when the disobedience of Adam meets us, the first of human 
transgressions, and the spring of all others, opening a door 
whence have entered all the misery and death which desolate 
our earth. 

I. Man was seduced into disobedience through the temp- 
tation of Satan. 

“ Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God had made.” It is a serpent that is 
brought first into our view in this account. The Hebrew 
name (nahash) seems‘to express its quick-sightedness, as the 
English name represents it as a creeping thing, a reptile. 

It would be inconsistent with the literal interpretation, for 
which we pleaded in our last lecture, to say or to suppose 
that there was no literal serpent in Eden; and, at the same 
time, it would be inconsistent with the account here given, 
and with other’passages of Scripture, to confine our view to 
the literal serpent, as though there was nothing beside it. 
The serpent speaks, and reasons, or rather sophisticates, in a 
way incompetent to the mere brute; and hence we must un- 
derstand Satan as present in and acting by the instrumentality 
of the serpent, and hiding himself under this disguise. None 
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admitting the literal interpretation of those passages in the 
New Testament in which evil spirits are represented as pos- 
sessing men, and even beasts, need feel any difficulty here, 
even while it is impossible to give a full explanation of the 
manner. How often do we find Satan thus represented! 
“J will put enmity between thee andthe woman.” “Ye are 
of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will 
do: he was a murderer from the beginning,” John vii. 44. 
“ The Son of God was manifested that he might destroy the 
works of the devil,’ 1 John iii. 8. “ And the great dragon 
was cast out, that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world,” Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2. 

We must here assume the creation and existence of angels, 
and the rebellion of some of them against the throne and 
monarchy of God. Although much mystery overhangs this 
subject, we have clear evidence of the fact, and from the 
Scripture account we have reason to think that this rebellion 
in heaven was conducted or headed by an archangel, em- 
phatically called the Devil, or Satan. Fallen from his high 
estate, and filled with enmity against God, he beheld with 
an evil eye the reflection of the divine glory from the face 
of creation,—he envied the power and felicity of man,—he 
meditated the subversion of the divine government, the 
destruction of man, and the subjugation of the earth to him- 
self; seeking thus to avenge himself upon God, and to find 
in his malice a fiend-like solace for the loss of heaven. Be- 
lieving that there is a God, and trembling while feeling the 
justice and power of God in his expulsion from heaven, and 
perceiving that power to be a shield over Adam, he knew 
that it was vain to assail him by his superior physical force 
while man persevered in obedience and enjoyed the divine 
favour. Knowing himself the fatal consequences of disobe- 
dience, he was fully aware that his malignant project could 
find success only by seducing man from dutiful subjection 
_to God. To accomplish this, he exerted all the power of 
his malignant mind in contriving a plot for subverting the 
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government of God on earth, and destroying the felicity of 
the whole human race in the persons of their first progenitors. 
Let us review the deep subtlety with which he proceeded ; 
and this not only to gratify a natural inquisitiveness, but for 
our own practical safety, that, knowing the depths of Satan, 
and not ignorant of his devices, we may be enabled to escape 
them. 

1. He disguises himself. A fallen angel, a rebel spirit, 
appearing in Eden in his true character, and breathing en- 
mity against God, would have shocked holy man at once, 
and have produced immediate resistance. Satan must hide 
himself, and appear under some insidious disguise. 

2. He displays his sagacity, also, in selecting the disguise. 
He does not transform himself into an angel of light, whose 
appearance might greatly surprise and astonish man, and 
perhaps elevate the mind to greater spirituality and heaven- 
liness. Nor does he assume the human shape, for his appear- 
ing in this form at this time, when no other individual of 
the human race existed, might have produced inquiry un- 
favourable to success. But he employs as his instrument 
the serpent, a beast of the field that could excite no suspi- 
eion of evil, a creature distinguished at this time by its 
form, and beauty, and by its superior sagacity, if possible to mis- 
lead the sagacity of man, and to diminish the wonder which 
speech and reasoning from such a quarter would produce. 

3. Nor was it without design that he addressed himself 
to Eve. Of the two he might apprehend that she was the 
weaker; and from the ascendency which she had over the 
affections of her husband, he might expect in this way to 
make a more easy conquest of Adam. From the narrative 
we are led to suppose that she was alone at the commence- 
ment of the temptation, and, of course, without the advan- 
tage to be derived from the presence and counsel of her 
husband. ‘Two are better than one. For if they fall, the 
one will lift up his fellow: but woe to him that is alone when 
he falleth.” 
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4. Mark, too, the subtlety which appears in the matter 
of the temptation. Satan does not speak of a prohibition 
of the moral law, which would have called up, from its very 
nature, the repugnance of the holy mind. He does not assail 
Eve by insinuating and doubtful questions on the being of 
God, or the excellence of his character. He does not tempt 
her to utter words of blasphemy or perform acts of idolatry,— 
things at which the conscience and heart would have instan- 
taneously revolted. He makes his attack on the subject of a 
precept prohibiting an act which had no intrinsic evil moral 
quality of itself, and which derived all its obligation from 
the will of God, and against which, excepting from this eon- 
sideration alone, there was not the least moral repugnance 
in the holy mind. And while he thus made his attempt on 
man, he attacked him on the very point on which God tested 
his obedience; manifesting at once his subtlety to seduce 
man and his enmity against God, by tempting him to violate 
the very precept by obedience to which God was to be glori- 
fied. 

5. In selecting and conducting the temptation, the adver- 
sary seems also to have availed himself of the influence 
which the senses have over the mind. The temptation was 
not abstract and mental. The fruit was pleasant to the eye 
and tempting to the éaste, while it was a snare to the mind, 
by being a tree to be desired to make men wise. How often 
do the senses lead men astray ! 

6. But Satan’s policy appears in the gradual manner by 
which he insinuated himself to gain the ear and the heart 
of his desired victim. First he submits a question: “ Hath 
God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden?” 
We may suppose some previous converse; for the words, 
“ Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden,” appear to be spoken as if they followed some pre- 
vious conversation. They suggest that the woman had 
quoted this prohibition, in reply to something that the ser- 
pent had said or inquired. He only inquires, “ Yea, hath 
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God said?” The serpent takes no notice of the large grant 
which God had given to man. God had said, “ Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat.” One would 
think the words of the serpent, while they bear upon the 
very terms of the grant, and contain its very language, 
“every tree of the garden,” affect to deny or contradict it: 
“Hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden?” putting thus the very words of the grant into a 
negative question. There is a difference between the words, 
“ Hath God said, Of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil ye shall not eat?” and, “ Ye shall not eat of every tree of 
the garden,” the latter form employing the universal language 
of the grant, as if to impress upon man that the grant was 
untrue. It was surely good policy to be silent on the truth 
and the extent of the grant, and to speak of the prohibition. 
And it is a part of his craftiness to suggest a question on this 
subject, first to get command of the ear, and in this way an 
avenue to the mind. Having gained the attention of Eve, 
and heard her reply, in which she stated correctly the extent 
of the grant and the peremptory nature of the prohibition, 
Satan directly and boldly denies the threatening: “ Ye shall 
not surely die.” He does not deny the precept, but the 
threatening. ‘The threatening or penalty gives expression 
to the authority of the law, and is calculated, as designed, 
to awe the mind. Satan boldly denies the threatening, and 
casts the authority of the Lawgiver to the dust, so far as it 
was in his power, by denying the truth of the penalty, and 
this, too, in the very words in which God had uttered it. 
He then charges God with a lie. But “he is a liar, and the 
father of it,” as well as “a murderer from the beginning.” 
Impunity was thus the lure held out for the commission of 
sin, and a deceitful lure, that still cleaves with a firm hold 
to the deceived mind of man. Satan in the next place held 
out the promise of an increase of knowledge: “ For God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
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evil.” This was a strong temptation, for the desire of 
knowledge is strong in the human mind, and must have 
been so in innocent and holy man, in whom the lower prin- 
ciples of his nature had not yet gained any ascendency. 
He adapts the temptation to the noble part of man’s nature ; 
not what shall please the eye, not what shall gratify the 
taste, but what shall enlarge and gratify the mind. He does 
not address the animal, but the inéellectual and moral nature 
of man. This, even knowledge, is still a snare to many 
minds. Far from grovelling in sensuality, or even panting 
after the riches and the grandeur of the world, or looking 
with envy to ambition’s height, many are lured away by the 
pride of knowledge and wisdom from seeking after the know- 
ledge of the true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. 
The manner in which Satan presented this temptation must 
not be overlooked. It was his last, and it was reserved for 
this place because it was his strongest: “For God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 
Is this the language of strong assurance in an appeal to God ? 
An assurance, too, of immediate enjoyment or possession 
is given, and borrowing the language of the threat, “In the 
day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil;” and also an 
assurance of the great enlargement of knowledge, in their 
becoming as gods ;—all which was calculated to tell upon the 
mental nature of man. One would think, in reading the 
narrative here, that the tempter becomes more eager, and 
passionate, and impatient to accomplish his purpose,—as if 
he would take man by surprise and violence, denying the 
threatening; and in making his appeal to God, he seems to 
insinuate that God prohibited our first parents from the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil to keep them in a state 
of comparative and dependent ignorance. In his words he 
evidently embodies the name of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, and the language of the threatening, 
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“In the day ye eat thereof,” to pervert them to the very 
opposite for which they were uttered by God,—to signify that 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge would enlarge their view, 
and that instead of dying in that very day, they should 
become as gods, and thus live for ever and ever. “ Im- 
pelled by the darkest and fiercest principles of his nature, 
he was impatient to accomplish his design; thus, so soon 
as man had tasted the sweets of existence, to ensnare and 
destroy him.” 

Thus did Satan practise temptation on innocent and holy 
man: He assumes a disguise—he selects a particular dis- 
guise—he avails himself of a proper opportunity—he chooses 
a special point on which to frame his temptation with greater 
prospect of success—he avails himself of the senses of the 
body—he insinuates himself gradually—questions first the 
precept—overlooks the goodness of God in his great grant 
to man—denies the divine threatening—plays deceitfully 
upon the language of the divine word—rises from the in- 
ferior to the higher part of human nature, suggesting, as a 
lure, the tree of knowledge, and boldly and blasphemously 
taking the name of God to give assurance to his lie, and 
insinuating injuriously against the character of God. 

I should not have been thus particular, but from its being 
his first temptation, that before which man fell, and since 
it may be viewed as a kind of type of Satan’s future prac- 
tice in deceiving, the distinct knowledge of it may lead 
Christians to fear, anticipate, and resist temptation ; and the 
religious instructor of youth may be aided in exposing its 
deceitful workings. Teach them to pray, “Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil,” that by the word of 
God they may be kept from the path of the destroyer. I 
proceed to a second general observation. 

Il. In sinning, man acted freely, and is without excuse. 

Satan spread the lure before man; but he could do no 
more,—he could not compel the human will. This is ex- 
cellently expressed in the Catechism: “ Our first parents, 
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being left to the freedom of their own will, fell from the 
estate wherein they were created by sinning against God.” 
There was no external compulsion from Satan, and no in- 
ternal incitement from God. ‘Transgression was man’s own 
free act, and he must bear its blame and its shame. 

No question that I have been called to consider is more 
difficult than that relating to the origin of moral evil, either 
among angels or in the human family. There were angels, 
and there was a place of angelic habitation, before the crea- 
tion of man; and among these pure, spiritual essences there 
was rebellion and a fall. We are certain that God is not 
chargeable with the rebellion of his creatures. He created 
them moral subjects,—gave them a law,—placed motives 
before them,—and endowed them with moral liberty and 
holy principles. But he did not make them immutable. 
We know, from divine testimony the fact that there were 
angels that kept not their first estate, and were for their 
sin cast down into hell, and are reserved unto judgment. 
They have been permitted to visit this earth; and their 
leader and chief has, we have seen, made a too successful 
attempt upon man. We know the fact: “And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eye, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat; and gave 
also unto her husband with her, and he did eat.” Still, 
with all the advantage to be derived from the history of 
the temptation, much difficulty attends every attempt to 
account for the sinof man. Let me submit a few obser- 
vations :— 

J]. Man was created a moral agent, and endowed with 
perfect moral liberty to make his choice. 

2. He was created holy. His liberty did not consist in 
indifference. He was under no evil inclination. Super- 
added to his intellectual and moral nature he had moral 
rectitude, or righteousness in the state of his affections. 

3. But God did not create him immutable. In the sense 
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in which God is immutable, no creature can be immutable. 
God is necessarily so, and a creature can be made so only 
by the will of the Creator. It is easy to perceive, in the 
present case, that had obedience to the divine law been 
necessitated by an immediately imparted immutability, God 
would not have been glorified by a voluntary subjection at 
all, and man would have been the passive subject of the 
divine power,—like inanimate and irrational creatures, 
rather than the active moral agent, voluntarily submitting 
himself to the law of God. 

4. God gave man a law of which he had the perfect 
knowledge, and this law was enforced by the strongest 
motives. There was no ambiguity in the law, nor defect 
of moral argument and motive to induce obedience, either 
in what may be addressed to the fear or the hope of man. 

5. God did not compel man by any external influence to 
sin, nor restrain him from doing his duty; nor did he with- 
draw from him or remove any power with which he had 
endowed him. His understanding was not obscured, his 
faculties were not impaired, nor was holiness withdrawn 
from him. 

6. But he was left to the freedom of his own will. He had 
ability to stand, but he was free to fall. Indeed, had he not 
been free to fall, as well as able to stand, it is not easy to 
perceive in the first mstance how God could be glorified by 
his obedience as a moral agent, distinct from and elevated 
above inert matter and inferior sentient being. But when 
we say, left to the freedom of his own will, we are not to be 
understood as intimating that any thing was withdrawn from 
man which he formerly possessed. God did not leave man 
in the way of withdrawing from him, till he left God. True, 
God did not restrain Satan, nor did he impart to Adam a 
supernatural influence by which to repel Satan, but he gave 
him ample power and motive to do so. 

7. God is under no obligation to prevent sin. It were folly 
to say that he could not have prevented sin, as it were pre- 
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sumptuous to declare that he was under an obligation to 
do so. This would be to deny to God the right of being 
glorified by the voluntary obedience of his creatures. The 
difference between the obligation of God and man to prevent 
sin, as in the case supposed, is very great. On the part of 
God, there is the claém of free moral obedience; on the part 
of man, there is the obligation, arising from his subjection to 
the law of God, to prevent to the utmost of his power the 
commission of sin. 

8. It must be added here, that God permitted sin. And 
when we speak of permitting sin, it is not to be understood 
that he either abrogated his holy law in any degree or point 
whatever, or issued an indulgence to sin. On the contrary, 
he proclaimed his law, enforcing it with a penalty, and 
encouraging it with a high promise. Nor is it to be under- 
stood that he acted with indifference, as if heedless of the 
issue or of the interests of his moral government. The per- 
mission of which we speak was voluntary, with a perfect fore- 
knowledge of all the consequences. Not further to prevent 
sin than by the promulgation, authority, and penalty of his 
holy law and the promise of his covenant, entered into the 
holy purpose of God; and it is of such a nature that he is 
neither the abettor of sin nor the author of it, but is abso- 
lutely spotless and beyond the reach of just impeachment or 
even plausible objection. We know, indeed, that there have 
resulted from it brighter displays of the divine character 
and glory than, for any thing we can conceive, could have 
obtained though angels and men had been confirmed in 
innocence from the first moment of their creation. 

The entrance of sin into the world is clearly, in the fact 
of it, announced in the Word of God: “ Wherefore, as by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned,” Rom. v. 
12. But the explanation is the difficulty. In every attempt of 
this kind we must: take into account the necessary mutability 
of man, his moral liberty, the abuse of that liberty, and 
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withal the permission of God. And as to any further expla- 
nation of the entrance of sin, perhaps some faint light may 
be thrown upon the subject by taking into view facts in the 
complicated constitution of human nature. The most satis- 
factory account that I have met with on this subject is founded 
upon the views given by Bishop Butler. Without committing 
myself to his system of ethics, 1 consider the following pas- 
sage as fitted to assist us in forming some apprehension of the 
manner of the entrance of sin: “ Suppose the several parts 
(of a watch) taken to pieces, and placed apart from each 
other ; let a man have ever so exact a notion of these several 
parts, unless he considers the respects and relations which 
they have to each other, he will not have any thing like the 
idea of a watch. Suppose these several parts brought to- 
gether, and anyhow united, neither will he yet, be the union 
ever so close, have an idea which will bear any resemblance 
to that of a watch. But let him view these several parts put 
together in the manner of a watch, let him form a notion of 
the relation which the several parts have to each other, all 
- conducive in their respective ways to this purpose, showing 
the hour of the day, and then he has the idea of a watch. 
Thus it is with regard to the inward frame of man. <Appe- 
tites, passions, affections, and the principle of reflection, con- 
sidered merely as the several parts of our inward nature, do 
not at all give us an. idea of the system or constitution of 
this nature, because the constitution is formed by somewhat 
not yet taken into consideration, namely, by the relation which 
these several parts have to each other, the chief of which is 
the authority of reflection or conscience. It is from consider- 
ing the relation which the several appetites and passions in 
the inward frame have to each other, and, above all, the 
supremacy of reflection or conscience, that we get the idea of 
the system or constitution of human nature. And from the 
idea itself it will as fully appear, that thus our nature, that 
is, constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of 
a watch it appears that its nature, that is, constitution or 
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system, is adapted to measure time. What in fact or event 
commonly happens is nothing to this question. Every work 
of art is apt to be out of order; but this is so far from being 
according to its system, that let the disorder increase, and it 
will totally destroy it. This is merely by way of explain- 
ing what economy, system, or constitution is. And thus the 
cases are perfectly parallel. If we go further, there is in- 
deed a difference, nothing to the present purpose, but too 
important a one ever to be omitted. A machine is inani- 
mate and ‘passive; but we are agents. Our constitution is 
put into our own power. We are charged with it; and 
therefore we are accountable for any violation or disorder of 
it.” All this is finely summed up by him in the following 
words :—“ Every bias, instinct, or propensity within, is a real 
part of our nature, but not the whole; add to these the supe- 
rior faculty, whose office it is to adjust, manage, and preside 
over them, and take in this its natural superiority, and you 
complete the idea of human nature. And as in civil govern- 
ment the constitution is broken in upon and violated by 
power and strength prevailing over authority, so the consti- 
tution of man is broken in upon by the lower faculties or 
principles within prevailing over that which is in its nature 
supreme over them all.” 

I regard these passages as exhibiting the sound philosophy 
of the constitution of man as a moral subject, in a state of 
innocence, and now avail myself of them to supply some 
probable account of the first transgression. Man was en- 
dowed with appetites, affections, and desires, as well as with 
the perfect knowledge of his duty and moral rectitude of 
nature. Mere appetites and desires are constitutional prin- 
ciples in the nature of man, and are placed under the regula- 
tion of superior principles, and under their regulation are 
innocently and virtuously gratified. Apart, however, from 
this, or in opposition to it, the gratification of appetite or 
desire is a violation of the human constitution viewed as a 
whole, and must be followed with disorder and various evils. 
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If appetite and desire be allowed to act otherwise than is 
subordinate to the higher principles of the human nature, 
or in the neglect of or opposition unto these principles, dis- 
order ensues, rebellion is enacted against a rightful supe- 
rior, and sin is committed against the Author and Legislator 
of our nature, who has so wisely arranged and poised its 
several principles. And it is easy to see that if appetite or 
desire is listened to alone, and the moral principle, or con- 
science, be neglected, it will acquire strength and urge grati- 
fication. ‘The tree presented fruit good for food, and plea- 
sant to the eye, and withal, according to the language of the 
serpent, a tree to be desired to make one wise; and under the 
combined influence of the three things specified,—the appetite 
of the mouth, the taste for beauty, and the desire of know- 
ledge, the last of these the strongest, and urged last in ihe 
temptation,—the conscience failed to remind of the prohibi- 
tion, and the temptation took effect. The desire of know- 
ledge is natural and strong, but to be gratified lawfully. “ To 
permit the desire to continue without due consideration of 
the means was a fault; and, besides, gave it time to gather 
such force as might impel to immediate indulgence. In this 
way we may account for the sin of our first parents. The 
affirmation of the serpent, that the eating of the forbidden 
fruit would be followed by a great increase of knowledge, 
awakened their desire, While they were reflecting upon his 
words, the moral principle was thrown off its guard; the 
desire became urgent, and fixed their attention solely upon 
its object ; which at length so fascinated them that they lost 
all power of resistance, and yielded to the temptation. The 
desire perverted the judgment, as it still does in the case of 
their descendants, who come to believe according to their 
wishes, and call evil good, and good evil.” 

These observations furnish a satisfactory reply when 
appetite or desire is pleaded in vindication or extenuation 
of sin. It should ever be borne in mind that man has 
understanding and conscience, as well as appetites and 
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desires; and that their office is to rule, their voice is to be 
heard ; and that they can never be violated without offence 
to the great Lawgiver, or with impunity to the individual 


himself. It is, however, not for this purpose that I have 


introduced the above remarks, but as supplying, perhaps, as 
simple and reasonable an explanation of the case as has been 
given. Still the difficulty remains. How can holy man, amid 
such abundance and. beauty, look to the tree of knowledge 
as good for food and pleasant to the eye? and admitting 
the excellence and strength of the desire of knowledge, how 
has the divine prohibition been forgotten, and the dread 
sanction been overlooked? Instead of prosecuting curiously 
inquiries of this nature, it more becomes us to turn our 
attention to the indisputable fact. The difficulty of ex- 
plaining the origin of sin in the mind of man, afterwards 
consummated in act, does not throw the fact into any un- 
certainty, nor divest it in the least degree of its solemn, 
yea, awful interest. It now becomes us to be occupied about 
the means of obviating the effects of this transgression. The 
premises are on fire. The means of arresting the devouring 
element, as it 1s common to say, and of extinguishing it, 
demand our first attention, not a minute inquiry into its 
first origination. Let alone, it will issue in a destructive 
conflagration, reducing the entire edifice, and all that is 
within it, to ashes. Should we succeed in the extinction of 
the flames, and the goodly edifice be restored and preserved, 
the character of the incendiary, or the artifice by which he 
laid his plot of destruction, may then be considered; and 
even although there should remain some difficulty on these 
things, it will not attach blame to the use of means in order 
to extinguish the fire, nor diminish the truth and blessing of 
the consequent safety. 

III. The first transgression is one of deep and complicated 
criminality. 

It is often spoken of as a trifling, venial thing, little to be 
accounted of. In the mouths of infidels it is held up to 
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ridicule; and, it is to be feared, alluded to by persons ac- 
knowledging divine revelation in unguarded terms, and in 
a manner altogether unbecoming any subject of sacred writ, 
and so grave and so momentous. Let us consider some 
particulars illustrative of its criminality. 

The law of God was violated in its very letter. God has 
said, “ Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou 
shalt not eat,” and this as a trial of man’s obedience; and 
it is this very precept that is violated, as if to make dis- 
obedience more marked, by that which was designed to give 
evidence of obedience. The authority of God is resisted in 
this transgression, as if God had no right of dominion or 
moral sovereignty over man, and contemned, in a disregard of 
the very precept by which he had pleased to give expression 
of it. The God of truth had spoken. He is discredited, and 
Satan is believed, even giving God the lie, in the direct con- 
tradiction of his very words. “Ye shall surely die,” says God ; 
“Ye shall not surely die,” says the serpent. Was there not 
a display of special goodness in the dealings of God with 
man, in the abundance conferred on him, and in the pro- 
spect set before him of continued life and happiness? All 
this is slighted, and the riches of divine goodness despised. 
Where is gratitude? There was equity as well as truth in 
the threatening. Death is the just as well as certain punish- 
ment of sin; but both are utterly contemned. To God 
belongs power. Is not God able to give effect unto the 
sanction of the law? Yet this power is questioned, or it is 
defied, in the conduct of man. The omnipresent God was near, 
whose eyes are as a flame of fire; and is he not disregarded, 
slighted, yea insulted, while thus forgotten and disobeyed ? 
Did not this sin manifest on the part of man discontentment 
with the happy condition in which God had placed him, 
and base ingratitude? Did not man in this sin throw off 
allegiance to God, and aspire to the honour of absolute, 
independent sovereignty? Was it not to raise the flag of 


rebellion and defiance, to strike at the root of that autho- 
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rity on which were to repose all the order and happiness of 
the universe? Was not their sin dishonouring and destruc- 
tive to the bodies of our first parents, and death to their 
souls,—the murder of one another, and of all their posterity ? 
This one transgression was a violation of every moral obliga- 
tion, and a breach of the first and great commandment, and 
of the second, which is like unto it, and on which hang all 
the law and the prophets. It would not be difficult to show 
that man, offending in this one point, became guilty of all, 
not only by rejecting the authority of the great Lawgiver, 
but violating constructively every precept of his holy law. 
In believing the words of the serpent, and grasping at the 
interdicted enjoyment, the God that is above is denied,—an 
idol is set up in his place,—the great and terrible name of 
God is not sanctified and dreaded,—the Sabbath, whether 
regarded in its bearing upon spirituality of character or as 
a pledge of the promised life, is forgotten. Man violated all 
duty in the relations in which God had placed him,—brought 
death on himself and posterity, yielded himself up to the 
luxury of taste and the lust of the eye, robbed God of his 
due, believed a lie and broke his engagement, and indulged 
inordinate affections and desires after what was not his own. 
There was a comprehensiveness and magnitude of criminality 
in this transgression which it is impossible fully to describe. 
He errs exceedingly who thinks or speaks lightly of this great 
transgression. Let us fear lest, by taking part with them, we 
number ourselves with those fools who make a mock of sin. 

IVY. This transgression was peculiarly aggravated. 

The observations now made, and which might be largely 
illustrated and confirmed, may show in part that it was a sin 
exceedingly heinous, and many things show it to be specially 
aggravated. ‘The law was plain and clear, and man’s know- 
ledge was ample. It was rebellion against light objective in 
the revelation, and subjective in the perfect knowledge en- 
joyed by the transgressors. The prohibitory restriction was 
very small, and the thing required easy. Had God given to 
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Adam a grant only of one tree, and interdicted access to all 
the rest, there would have been nothing inconsistent with the 
righteousness of God. But he only interdicts one tree in the 
garden. Nor was it a course of positive obedience, laborious, 
intricate, and difficult, that was required. It is only absti- 
nence from the fruit of one tree which God requires to vindi- 
cate his moral sovereignty. Must this one command, then, be 
thought grievous, and must God be regarded and resisted as a 
hard master? Consider the great goodness of God to man. 
He is made the lord of the whole earth ; and must all this be 
forgotten, and God create, and bless, and nourish children 
only to rebel against him? Taking the fruit of the forbidden 
tree was not the act of a hunger-bitten person, reduced te 
the necessity of putting forth his hand to the satisfying of his 
soul; but it was the wantonness of avarice and of appetite 
rushing upon what was in no respect needed. Reflect, too, 
on the scene of this transaction. It was enacted in Eden, the 
garden of the Lord, the place of God’s presence, and in the 
view of the tree of life, the seal of the promise of life. A sin 
receives aggravation from the place where it is committed. 
A sin committed in the temple is more aggravated in the sight 
of God. There is reason to apprehend that this sin was com- 
mitted soon after the creation of man. The spirit of the nar- 
rative produces this impression. Some have considered that 
man sinned on the very evening after his creation, founding 
upon the language of the forty-ninth psalm, “ Man being in 
honour abideth not,” or “ passed not the night.” But there 
are two sufficient objections against this application of this 
passage. The first is, that the psalm is not speaking of the 
honour of primeval man, but of the honour of the worldly, 
affluent, and foolish; and, secondly, the narrative in Genesis 
appears to place the Sabbath before the transaction in which 
God took the man and put him in Eden, and in connection 
with the promise of life interdicted the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. But while we cannot determine 
this matter with precision, because it is not recorded, the 
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spirit of the narrative has, among all interpreters, given birth 
to the impression that it was soon. ‘This circumstance is re- 
corded as an aggravation of sin in a subsequent case: “ They 
soon forgat his works, they waited not for his counsel.” It 
appears also that the temptation was speedily successful; and 
there is ample evidence that Adam and Eve were joint accom- 
plices in guilt. Eve being deceived, was first in the transgres- 
sion. The golden fruit in all its beauty shone in her eyes, and, 
upon the testimony of the tempter, she believed it to be “a 
tree to be desired to make one wise.” And “she took of the 
fruit thereof, and did eat; and gave also unto her husband 
with her, and he did eat.” Adam, hearkening to the voice of 
his wife, yielded to the temptation; we know not whether from 
undue affection to his wife, her importunity, a presumption of 
impunity when he observed that she was not immediately cut 
off by death, or from despairing now of the promised good. 
It is not important, as it is altogether vain, to prosecute such 
inquiries. Adam entered into the same spirit with Eve, and 
became equally guilty. For persons to employ their ingenuity 
and wit in attempts to decide the comparative guilt of the 
parties, and expend recrimination between the two sides of 
the human family, is worse than trifling. It has been inquired 
whether Adam and Eve were conjoined in the representation 
of the human race. They are one in respect of a common 
nature, they are called by the same name, Adam: Gen. v. 2, 
“‘ Male and female created he them, and blessed them, and 
called their name Adam in the day when they were created.” 
They are one by marriage; and from the words of Eve to the 
serpent, “God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall 
ye touch it, lest ye die,” it is obvious she had at least been 
instructed in the transaction between God and Adam; and it 
is not improbable that Eve was given to Adam before he was 
taken into Eden, and was conducted along with him into that 
sacred plantation. It is, however, certain that the maledic- 
tion was pronounced upon both, and certain also that guilt 
and depravity are conveyed or transferred through both. We 
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know that Adam, being the head of the woman, is her re- 
presentative, and that he is specified by name in Rom. v. 
and 1 Cor. xv., in connection with this very subject of the 
first transgression. There can be no hesitation on the subject 
of their joint participation in the guilt of the first transgres- 
sion; and it is affecting and instructive to find that they 
both united in palliating it, and in casting the blame upon 
Satan, and, you would say, upon God himself. 

I cannot forbear quoting the following sentences, though 
it be rather in anticipation of future argument on this sub- 
ject :-— 

“< Hive, first in the transgression, is first appointed to suffer. 
As a lasting confirmation of the history of the fall, her very 
sex is, like herself, to be distinguished by affliction. But 
there is a wonderful adjustment of circumstances. In her 
sex sin had begun; and that man might not reproach her, 
from it also was deliverance to come. That women might 
not be elated by so great an honour, they are to be liable to 
heavy and humbling trials.” 

The first transgression, so criminal and so aggravated, 
does not admit of extenuation. Are we not prepared to ex- 
pect the visitation of punishment, in the terms of the law and 
of the covenant? “The man that hath done this thing, 
he shall surely die.” 

In the midst of stich contemplations, conscience seems to 
overwhelm us with the solemn charge, “ Thow art the man.” 


LECTURE VIL. 
ON THE IMPUTATION OF ADAM’S GUILT. 


VY. By a righteous constitution of God, the whole human 
family are involved in the guilt and consequences of the first 
transgression. 

This is a proposition revolting to the natural mind. The 
enunciation of it calls up surmises on the righteousness of 
the thing alleged, and, of consequence, questionings on the 
fact of the case altogether. It is a point against which infi- 
delity directs a bold attack; and it is a stumbling-block to 
many on the very threshold of religious inquiry. In address- 
ing ourselves to a consideration of the subject, we must sum- 
mon not only attention, but great humility and seriousness of 
mind, and we must approach it with unreserved submission to 
the authority of the New Testament. Our reason is not the 
standard by which to try the doctrines of revelation. Bel- 
sham, in his “ Calm Inquiry,” cautions his readers against 
what is called “ the natural signification of words and phrases.” 
Mr Yates says, “If it be asked what kind of evidence would 
be sufficient to establish the doctrine of the Trinity, thus 
understood, I reply, ‘No evidence whatever; not even the 
clearest declaration of the Scriptures themselves.’” Priestley 
says, “It is a doctrine which councils and parliaments may 
decree, but which miracles cannot prove.” Away from our 
minds a spirit of this kind, when applying ourselves to ascrip- 
tural argument! A natural or moral difficulty, which our 
reason cannot fully resolve, must not set aside the plain testi- 
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mony of God, nor warrants us to impose an unnatural and 
forced signification on the language of his Word. 

Before entering upon this argument, I beg to premise two 
things :— . 

1. Appreciate correctly the proper subject of inquiry. When 
speaking of the subject of original sin, two things come 
under consideration, which, though connected, must be viewed 
as distinct. These are, the guilt of the first transgression, and 
the corruption or depravity of human nature. The phrase 
original sin came into use in the time of Augustine, in the 
controversy with the Pelagians, who contend for the absolute 
moral purity of man as he is born into the world; but it is in 
popular language applied to denote the guilt of Adam’s sin, 
as well as the taint derived from it. The two things are dis- 
tinct, though often confounded. Guilt is expressive of a 
person’s state in regard to law,—lability to punishment in 
consequence of transgression. Depravity, again, respects the 
nature or prevailing propensity of man. Guilt is a legal term,— 
depravity moral; guilt refers to God as a righteous judge,— 
depravity refers to God as a holy being, of purer eyes than 
to behold evil; guilt is something recorded against man,— 
pollution is something that recgns within him; guilt is seated, 
in the sense of it, in the conscience, and excites terror and 
alarm,— depravity is seated, in the sense of it, in the conscious- 
ness, and excites, in 4 subject capable of it, dissatisfaction and 
self-loathing; guilt brings on conviction, condemnation,—de- 
pravity brings pollution and defilement; guilt is provided 
against in justification,—pollution, in sanctification. It is the 
more necessary to advert to this distinction, because many 
admit the depravity of human nature who challenge or deny 
any participation of the guilt of Adam’s transgression. Both 
must be taken into view, to form a just, scriptural view of this 
very affecting doctrine. It is distinctly stated in our Cate- 
chism: ‘The covenant being made with Adam, not only 
for himself, but for his posterity, all mankind, descending 
from him by ordinary generation, sinned in him, and fell 
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with him, in his first transgression,” Quest. 16; and in Quest. 
18, “The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell con- 
sists in the guilt of Adam’s first sin.” We must refer to a 
higher authority, an authority from which there is no appeal. 
In the meantime, I only ask that you form a distinct appre- 
hension of what is meant when we say, that by a righteous 
constitution of God, the whole human family are involved in 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin; in other words, what is meant 
by “the offence of one,” “judgment passing upon all men 
to condemnation.” 

2. It is important and necessary here, that you attach a 
correct meaning to a word often employed when speaking on 
this subject. I refer to the word imputation. The word is 
used in Scripture with some variety of acceptation. It occurs 
in a loose or vague sense, as signifying to suspect of guilt, 1 
Sam. xxii. 15. Abimelech the priest said to Saul, “Let not the 
king impute any thing unto his servant, nor to all the house 
of my father; for thy servant knew nothing of all this, less or 
more.” It is used in a strict and legal sense, as signifying to 
charge with actual guilt, and to proceed to reckon in the way 
of punishment. So said Shimei, “ Let not my lord impute 
iniquity unto me,” 2 Sam. xix. 19. It is the act of a judge 
finding guilty of the evil charge, and condemning accordingly. 
It is used in still another sense,—to ascribe to a person what 
he has not done himself, but which, though done by another, 
is by a special arrangement transferred to him. A surety, 
for example, has the debt of the person for whom he became 
surety transferred to him on the failure of the principal, and 
his debt is imputed to the surety. The word has a meaning 
of this nature when employed in connection with the doc- 
trine of justification. Thus, Rom, iv. 6, “ Even as David 
describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without works.” 

It is in this sense that we speak of the guilt of Adam’s Ave 
sin as imputed to all descending from him by ordinary gene- 
ration. But it may be inquired whether it is used in Scrip- 
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ture in application to the sin of Adam. We reply, If the thing 
signified be undeniably found in the legitimate interpretation 
of the Scripture, the evidence of the truth will not depend on 
the occurrence of the express term. But there is greater 
warrant for employing the term in application to this subject. 
The apostle Paul draws an analogy, Rom. v. 19, “ As by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obe- 
dience of one shall many be made righteous;” and we have 
seen, from the passage cited above, that imputation is the 
word employed to express transfer of interest in the right- 
eousness of Christ to those believing in him, and we may fairly 
infer the application of it to the manner in which many are 
made sinners by the disobedience of Adam. And it may be 
added, that we are not sure that it is correct to say that the 
word “impute” is never used in this connection ; for we read, 
Rom. v. 13, “ For until the law sin was in the world; but sin 
is not imputed when there is no law.” The first clause is 
elliptical, and may be read, “ Until the law, sin was imputed in 
the world.” If this be correct,—and it has the authority of 
Macknight, who is by no means. orthodox on this question 
and kindred subjects,—it must, from the connection and scope 
of the passage, mean the imputation of Adam’s transgression. 

While we consider the use of the term impute justified, 
from the above considerations, we beg to guard against im- 
proper views of iwputation, because it is from false and im- 
proper views that many of the objections against the doctrines 
in which it is used take their rise and have their strength. 
As applied to God, it does not express a sovereign, arbitrary 
act, constituting a person either guilty or righteous. He does 
not, he cannot, by a sovereign act, constitute the righteous 
guilty, or the guilty righteous. Whatever is imputed to any 
person by God must previously, in one way or other, be his. 
To impute to one what in no sense is his, is incompatible with 
the divine rectitude, and altogether an improper and unwar- 
rantable use of the term. To impute, is to reckon or account 
to a person. Imputation is a legal act of God, declaring of 
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a person what is true of him. Imputation does not constitute 
us guilty of Adam’s sin. We are first guilty in Adam, by a 
federal relation between him and us, and imputation judicially 
declares or legally establishes this guilt. Had his posterity 
not been federally as well as naturally in Adam, his sin could 
not have been imputed to them. It is altogether a false view 
of the subject, to consider the act of imputation, either in the 
condemnation of many for the offence of one, or in the justi- 
fication of many for the righteousness of one, as an arbitrary, 
sovereign act of God, irrespective of the true legal findings 
of the cases. In the one case there is a union to Adam, and 
in the other a union to the second Adam, that vindicates the 
special acts of imputation of guilt and of righteousness. It 
would afford me much pleasure to think that I had succeeded 
in imparting a just and clear view of imputation, and impress- 
ing on the mind the importance of these views, as fitted, if 
not to remove objections altogether, at least to diminish 
the repugnance which false representations of it have pro- 
duced. 

We proceed now to our argument. If Moses and Aaron 
asked on one occasion, ‘‘ Shall one man sin, and wilt thou be 
wroth with all the congregation?” may we not ask, Shall one 
man sin, and the Lord be wroth with the whole human race ? 
Strange as this may seem, and difficult as it may be to recon- 
cile it with the divine character, such is the case. We are 
better prepared to acquiesce in the sentiment uttered by Caia- 
phas, ‘‘ Ye know nothing at all, nor consider that it is expe- 
dient for us that one man should die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not,” John xi. 49, 50; than in the 
Scripture announcement, “ By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned.” We find a parallelism between 
the two cases, and to appreciate and improve the former we 
are required to know and acknowledge the latter. We shall 
submit some evidence on this subject, from intimations con- 
nected with the record of the first transgression,—from ex- 
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press Scripture testimony,—from the scope and general tenor 
of Scripture doctrine,—and from some striking facts. 

1. There are intimations of this doctrine connected with 
the record of the first transgression. 

We have already seen, in the account of Adam previous 
to the fall, that he is spoken of not in his individual charac- 
ter exclusively, but as the father and representative of the 
human race. In his possession of the image of God, in the 
grant of dominion, in his right to the productions of the 
earth for food, and in the law of marriage, we claim an 
interest in him. 

It is surely not out of place to say, that had Adam stood, 
and the speedy access to felicity been opened tous which the 
particular constitution under which he was placed provided 
for, we would have embraced it with gratitude and praise. 

Let us now consider intimations of a representative cha- 
racter, and of our implication in its consequences, which follow 
in the subsequent narrative: “Adam and Eve hid themselves 
from the presence of the Lord God among the trees of the 
garden.” How changed,—at once terrified, alienated, and 
stupified,—to think that they could hide themselves from the 
presence of the Lord! Might they not have been left to 
pursue their apostate course, and to wander in the blackness 
of darkness for ever and ever? “The Lord God called unto 
Adam, and said unto him, Where art thou?” It might have 
been the voice of a mighty angel, commissioned as a messen- 
ger of justice to arrest the criminal fugitive, place him before 
the tribunal of God, and adjudge him to the just reward of 
his rebellion; whereas the issue shows it was the voice of 
merey yearning over human misery, and hastening to dis- 
close its anticipatory provisions. The order of the sacred 
narrative, in the account of the sin, in the examination of the 
transgressors, and in the judgment pronounced, merits espe- 
cial notice. In the narrative of the sin, we have first the 
serpent, then the woman, and next the man; in the examina- 
tion, we have first the man, next the woman, and then the 
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serpent; and in the condemnation, we have the serpent, the 
woman, and the man. Then follows, in the form of a male- 
diction upon the serpent, the first revelation of mercy to our 
fallen race: “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and. between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” This implies, that 
it was the merciful design of God to provide an illustrious 
personage to rescue man from the hand of the enemy into 
whose snare and power he had fallen,—that this deliverer 
would be a descendant of the woman, and the seed of the 
woman in a sense peculiar to himself,—that there would be 
a dreadful conflict between the descendant of the woman 
and Satan, in which, however, the woman’s seed would pre- 
vail,—and that posterity were to be interested in this deliver- 
ance. The word “seed” is a collective noun, expressive of 
Christ as the head, and his many members. This plainly 
implies that the effects of the woman’s transgression ex- 
tended to the seed. Had the effects of her sin not extended 
to posterity, the deliverance would not have had any respect 
to the seed. Thus the very first revelation of grace implies 
the doctrine we have announced. Ere the seed are born, 
they are here comprehended in the promise of deliverance. 
The specialty of this provision for the salvation of a seed, 
whether viewed in the light of Scripture doctrine or of facts, 
is no objection to the truth of what is now said; for the sal- 
vation of a special seed by Christ implies, in terms of this 
promise, previous participation in the guilt and effects of the 
first transgression. 

But this is still more apparent from the condemnation 
pronounced on Eve and on Adam in the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 19th verses. Let the daughters and sons of Eve bear 
witness whether these things are true. I shall have after- 
wards occasion to bring them into view, as facts confirmatory 
of the truth before us. 

Let us consider here the name by which Adam called 
his wife after the revelation of mercy, and the reason of it: 
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« And Adam called his wife’s name Eve; because she was the 
mother of all living,” Gen. iii. 20. 

It is usual in Scripture to find names given to persons as 
expressive or commemorative of something particular about 
them. The names Adam, Cain, Abel, Noah, Ishmael, Israel, 
Jacob, and many others, are significant. Upon this principle 
Adam called the woman whom the Lord brought unto him 
Isha, woman, “ because she was taken out of man.” Thus 
was she called by a name distinct from the common name 
Adam, which the Lord called them both in the day in which 
they were created. Another name, however, is now given 
her, after the revelation of mercy. Names were subsequently 
changed, on occasion of particular revelations. Abram was 
called Abraham; Sarai, Sarah; Jacob, Israel. So Adam calls 
his wife’s name Eve, Havah, life or living; and the reason 
assigned, either by Adam himself or the inspired historian, 
is, “ because she was the mother of all living.” 

At first view this name may seem to signify that she was 
to be the mother of all the human race. The more appro- 
priate occasion for giving the woman a name with this desig- 
nation would have been at the time of her marriage, when, 
under the special benediction of heaven, and continuing in 
obedience, she would have become the mother of an immortal 
race. If this name only marked her natural relation to man- 
kind, it was strange that it should be given at a time when 
she was to travail with a dying progeny. There is reason 
to believe that Adam, in the imposition of this name, had a 
respect to the promise of the seed of the woman. He might 
recognise the mitigation of the curse which took place in con- 
sequence of the promise. But this is not all the amount of 
this name. She is called Eve, not from being a mother, but 
from being the mother of the living, as the name imports, 
and as indeed is expressly signified to us. “If it had been 
only a natural and mortal life which he had in view,” says 
President Edwards, “there was nothing distinguishing her 
posterity from the inferior creatures, living things being the 
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name given to them in the Book of Genesis.” Besides, if 
this were the case, there was no reason why she should be 
ealled the mother of all living, any more than Adam the 
father of all living. They had a mutual connection with and 
equal relation to a dying race. Why is Eve specified, if not 
with relation to that Seed who is to descend from her, and to 
destroy death and him who has the power over it, and to those 
living ones who through his death and resurrection shall 
live, and are to live eternally? From the time at which this 
name was given, and from the restriction of it to the woman, 
there is reason to regard this new and honourable appella- 
tion as given her, not from her first honour in innocence, 
nor from her last honour after her sin, but from the revelation 
of redemption through one who was to be her seed, and to 
many who were to descend from her and to live through him. 
The all does not denote necessarily an absolute universality, 
but that all of her posterity, not dead while they live, were 
to be made alive by virtue of that seed who was in an extra- 
ordinary manner to spring from her, and to be the “seed of 
the woman,” not the seed of the man. Eve became, in this 
way, like Sarah at a future day, the mother of all that should 
believe. Thus did Adam at once give testimony to the doc- 
trine of the extension of original guilt unto his posterity. 
The name supposes all dead in Adam, and at the same time 
gives a lively expression of his faith and hope in a Redeemer. 

Thus in what is usually called the first promise, in the 
punishment to which Eve and Adam were adjudged, and in 
the giving of the name Eve to the woman, after the revela- 
tion of the promise of a Saviour and the pronunciation of the 
curse, we have intimations not obscure of original guilt. 

2. There is express Scripture testimony that the whole 
human race are involved in the guilt and consequences of 
Adam’s transgression. 

The emphatic references to Adam in Rom. v. 14 and 
1 Cor. xv. 22, and the connection in which they occur, lead to 
this conclusion. We read in the former of these passages of 
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“A dam’s transgression,” and that “he is the figure of him that 
was tocome.” The expression, he that was to come, applies to 
Christ our Saviour, and was the usual manner in which 
he was spoken of among the Jews before his advent in 
the flesh; and though the internal evidence of the passage 
had not settled the application here, the antithetic contrast 
drawn in the passage must have confirmed it beyond all con- 
troversy. In the latter of the passages now quoted we read, 
that “as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
Why is Adam introduced in both of these passages in con- 
trast with Christ? It cannot be merely as a@ man, because 
any other man might be spoken of in this view; it cannot be 
only as the first man, because the consequences which follow 
could not ensue merely from this view of Adam. It must, 
therefore, be from some relation to the human family, as a 
head or representative, in virtue of which guilt and its con- 
sequences are extended to all mankind. In confirmation of 
this view we might adduce the whole passage in Rom. v., 
from the 12th verse downwards,—a passage which it would be 
well to read and study carefully in connection with the pre- 
sent subject. JI cannot enter minutely into an analysis and 
exposition of this passage, but will submit a few observa- 
tions :— 

(1.) The apostle, in the preceding part of the epistle, is 
establishing the doctrine of the acceptance of man with God 
through the righteousness of Christ; and has shown the 
necessity of this doctrine from the universal guilt and de- 
pravity of Gentiles and Jews. 

(2.) He states at verse 12 the entrance of sin into the 
world, and death by sin, and this not in the single case of 
Adam, but in the case of the world and of all men. 

(3.) To reprove the false assumptions of the Jews, who 
made their boast of the law, and viewed the law from Mount 
Sinai as the grand rule according to which God judges or 
justifies all men, and who looked down upon the Gentiles 
because they had no relation to Abraham, he shows the anti- 
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quity of the doctrine of Adam’s sin and its effects : “ Until 
the law,” that is, the giving of the law from Sinai, “ sin was in 
the world;” that is, as the sequel shows, sin was imputed in the 
world. Of course, there must have been a law revealed to 
Adam, a previous revelation of the law of nature to the father 
of the human family, and God must have dealt with men, not 
in terms of the law given by Moses at Mount Sinai, but in 
terms of a law of more ancient promulgation, the law given 
to Adam in Eden. In confirmation of this he refers to the 
fact of death: “ Death reigned from Adam,” to whom the law 
that was sanctioned with death was first revealed, “to Moses,” 
who received the law at Sinai, and delivered it to the de- 
scendants of Abraham; and therefore God dealt with Jews 
and Gentiles on terms of a common law given to Adam. 
Death reigned, during the period before Moses, over a class 
of persons “ who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression.” It has very generally been considered that 
Paul refers here to infants, or the insane, who had not sinned 
actually as Adam. The specification “even” leads to this in- 
terpretation. But though the reference should be to them 
who had in that period sinned without law, that is, without a 
knowledge of the law as given from Sinai, as some critics 
interpret, it does not affect the present argument; for the 
apostle,—even to concede this interpretation, only that we 
may avoid argumentation upon it,—shows that the distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles merges into one common relation 
to Adam. This is the gist of the argument:—The Jews are 
not justified by a carnal relation to Abraham, and observance 
of the law of Moses. The Gentiles are not condemned by 
the want of a relation to Abraham or Moses, as if by the 
observance of the law they could have effected their deliver- 
ance. Jews and Gentiles are both, and without difference, 
guilty from a relation to Adam, and can only be justified by 
a relation to Christ. 

Upon the supposition that by “Them who had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” is meant the 
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case of infants particularly, an opinion of the Jews is ex- 
posed and refuted. They looked upon themselves as holy 
by circumcision, and all others as unholy because uncircum- 
cised ; and they trusted in circumcision for salvation, and 
taught that except men were circumcised after the manner 
of Moses they could not be saved. Paul here shows that 
human guilt does not arise from a neglect of the law of 
Moses or of that given to Abraham on the part of those to 
whom the law was made known, or from the privation of con- 
formity to it on the part of those to whom it was not known, 
but from a law under which the whole human family was 
placed in Adam long before the law of circumcision. 

(4.) Having mentioned Adam, the apostle proceeds to bring 
Christ into view, intimating, not merely in the import of his 
reasoning, but by express declaration, that there was a certain 
likeness or typical resemblance of the one to the other. The 
contrast shows that the principle of this resemblance lies in 
some relation or connection with Adam and Christ, by which 
the effects or consequences of the offence of the former and 
the obedience of the latter are extended to others. ‘This 
must be according to special constitutions by which Adam 
and Christ are the heads or representatives of others. We 
know that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to them that 
believe, and we infer that the sin of Adam is reckoned to the 
account of his descendants; that is, imputed to them. We 
cannot conceive of this, in the one case or the other, upon any 
other principle than that of federal, representative headship. 
The apostle proceeds to institute and draw his contrast of 
the two cases, and to compare them in respect of the simili- 
tude or sameness of manner in which the effects of the re- 
spective representations are extended. They are contrasted, 
[1.] In the superabounding of the latter over the former: “ For 
if through the offence of one many be dead, much more the 
grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.” [2.] In the extent 
of the offence committed and the offences forgiven; one offence 
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in the former, many offences in the latter: “The judgment 
was by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of many 
offences unto justification.” [3.] In the nature of the effect ; 
it being death in the one, and life in the other: “If by one 
man’s offence death reigned by one; much more they which 
receive abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” And then, having 
finished the contrast, he draws his comparison, verses 18, 19, 
finishing the comparison introduced at verse 12. 

(5.) Itmay now most naturally be asked, Since this consti- 
tution of things was before Moses, and man was dealt with 
according to a law given to Adam, what was the necessity of 
giving the law from Mount Sinai, and what purpose is it de- 
signed toserve? The apostle anticipates such a question with 
an appropriate and satisfactory answer in verse 20, “ More- 
over, the Jaw entered, that the offence might abound ; ”—that 
is, might appear to abound; not the personal act of Adam, 
but the guilt of it, and the depravity proceeding from it. It 
entered not that they might be justified by it,—the use to 
which the Jews applied it,—but that it might be made to 
appear that they could not be justified by it, according to 
what the apostle afterwards illustrates, chap. vil. 9, 10, “ For 
I was alive without the law once; but when the com- 
mandment came, sin revived, and I died. And the com- 
mandment, which was ordained to life, I found to be unto 
death.” We have an instructive parallel illustration in Gal. 
iii, 18, 19. 

(6.) Thus the apostle reaches the triumphant conclusion on 
the subject, Rom. v. 21, “ That as sin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal 
life by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

After this analysis of this most important passage, let me 
select the evidence which it affords to establish the argument 
we have before us, by placing under review the clear and 
reiterated averments :— 

“By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
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and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned,” 
or, “in whom all have sinned.” 

“ Until the law sin was” (imputed) “in the world.” 

“Death reigned over them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.” 

“ Through the offence of one many be dead.” 

“Tt was by one that sinned.” 

“The judgment was by one to condemnation.” 

‘By one man’s offence” (or “by one offence”) “death 
reigned by one.” 

“‘ By the offence of one judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation.” 

“‘ By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” 

Thus, within the compass of a few verses, we have the 
doctrine declared almost a dozen of times. One man is 
placed in connection with sin, transgression, offence, disobe- 
dience, all in reference to the act of Adam; and all are said 
to have sinned, and the judicial act of condemnation extends 
to all. The “ judgment was by one to condemnation,” and 
death takes effect upon all. 

That there is a legal imputation of guilt appears from 
verses 16 and 18: “ The judgment was by one to condem- 
nation;” and, “ By the offence of one judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation.” The word rendered “ judgment” 
in the first of these passages, and with propriety supplied 
in the second (for judgment is a supplement in verse 18, as 
you will perceive from the Italic letters), signifies the sen- 
tence of a judge; and in the case of conviction of guilt 
this judgment will be condemnation. Three terms are em- 
ployed to express the extension of the guilt of Adam to all 
mankind. They are said to have sinned in Adam—to be 
made sinners, and to be condemned, and to die. The first 
expresses the guilt, the second the legal imputation of the 
guilt, the third the punishment. 

To evade the force of this evidence, recourse is had to 
peculiar interpretations. ‘All have sinned,” itis said, signi- 
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fies all have suffered. The word “death,” it has been said, 
signifies temporal death only; and death again is viewed in 
the light of a blessing. But it is unnatural to express suffering 
by the word sin; nor can we dissociate suffering and death 
from the fact of previous guilt. It is not easy to see how 
the evidence from the terms “judgment ” and “condemnation” 
can be avoided. Judgment is a proper judicial term, and con- 
demnation is also a judicial term expressive of the imputation 
of guilt upon conviction, and adjudgment to the proper 
punishment, in accordance with the Saviour’s words: “ He 
that heareth my words, and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation : 
but is passed from death unto life.” 

The above passage is decisive in the great argument 
before us. It is one which the Christian should ponder 
well, for his own instruction and establishment in the truth ; 
and one which the student of divinity should study with a 
profound attention. The pitiful evasions, and criticisms, 
and comments of enemies upon it, will serve to confirm them 
in the truth of the above exposition. According to the 
above interpretation, the language is taken in its plain and 
obvious sense. According to the other, the sense is not 
only obscure, the meaning recondite and ambiguous, but 
in many cases incompatible with common sense, not to say 
the inspiration of the writer. Those who have the cause 
of error to plead have much reason to caution their readers 
or hearers against the “natural signification of words and 
phrases!” 

3. Connection with the guilt of Adam is implied in the 
whole tenor of Scripture doctrine. 

The view which the Seriptures give of the sinful state 
of man, and of his depravity from his birth, and of the 
necessity, in every case, without exception, of his being born 
again, implies his previous guilty state. Adam’s depravity 
was the natural as well as legal sequence of his actual 
transgression. That mankind should be born in this state 
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without being involved in Adam’s transgression is not easy 
to be conceived. Besides, they are represented as objects 
of the divine displeasure. They are “by nature children of 
wrath ;” that is, obnoxious to wrath. This is expressive of 
a state of legal guilt,—of a state of condemnation. Let 
us hear the word of Christ: “ He that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life: but the wrath of God abideth on 
him;” the means of its removal, faith in Christ, being re- 
jected, He does not by unbelief make a transition for the first 
time from innocence to guilt and exposure to wrath; but 
“the wrath of God abideth on him.” It is expressive of con- 
demnation: “He that believeth is not condemned. He 
that believeth not is condemned already,” and continues 
with aggravated guilt in condemnation. 

Reflect on the end of Christ’s coming into the world. It 
bears upon the state of man as sinful and lost. If this ex- 
press the state not only of the generation among whom 
Christ ministered, but the state of men till the end of time, 
how can they be said to be lost, to be lost even before they 
are born, if not in reference to the loss of the human family 
in Adam? Christ is sent to redeem from “ the curse of the 
law;” but how can this describe the state of men without the 
admission of previous guilt, How such expressions should 
be employed as describe the state of man as one of guilt in 
all ages, now as well as in the days of the apostles, and to 
the end of the world, excepting upon some common principle 
by which they are all held guilty,—excepting upon the prin- 
ciple of all being involved in the guilt of Adam,—is to me 
inconceivable. Jesus comes to “reconcile,” to “save us from 
wrath,” to “suffer the just for the unjust,” to “save sinners;” 
—all which expressions suppose a state of previous guilt and 
exposure to the wrath of God. 

The state of man viewed in the light in which it was con- 
templated by God in his provision of mercy, implies the 
same thing. “God commendeth his love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” “When we 
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were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son.” “In due time Christ died for the ungodly.” Are we to 
view these expressions as describing actual transgression 
only? It is obviously the scope of such declarations to 
represent the whole of mankind as in a state of-sin; and the 
salvation of those who have not committed actual transgres- 
sion, if salvation at all, must imply the previous state of 
guilt and peril in which the Scriptures represent them as 
lost. The view given of the work of redemption by Christ. 
always supposes the previous guilty character of man. And 
from the reference of the death of Christ to all ages from 
the commencement to the close of time, it is apparent that 
this one death for us supposes some one universal catastrophe 
that has pervaded the human race. ‘Tell me what this is, 
if it be not the universal ruin by the guilt of all in Adam. | 

4, The involvement of the human family in the guilt of 
Adam is confirmed by striking facts. 

While Scripture testimony is the proper ground of our 
faith in any truth, our faith may be confirmed by the obser- 
vation of facts. ‘The exact agreement of the divine testi- 
mony with the history of providence affords intense satis- 
faction to the mind of the believer, while it supplies an argu- 
ment against him that believeth not. 

(1.) The first fact to which I shall refer you is the prevalence 
of universal moral depravity. Man in ali times, countries, 
ages, and circumstances, has manifested depravity. Upon 
every principle of sound evidence, viz., observation and in- 
duction, the doctrine of the Scripture on this subject may be 
established. I assume it, and reason from it. 

Prevailing evil inclination and disposition is the conse- 
quence of sin. Adam fell under its power after his trans- 
gression; and God, in righteous retribution, left man to the 
power of depravity as the punishment of his guilt. “The 
strength of sin is the law.” Now, all men are in this predica- 
ment. It is vain to have recourse to example to account for 
universal moral depravity. Whence, in the first instance, 
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the evil example? The objection supposes the very thing 
which it is offered to deny; and it gives no explanation of 
the strong disposition to imitate evil rather than good. 
Example and imitation are inadequate to account for the 
depravity of the world. Let us reflect for a moment upon 
its history. There is hopeful evidence that the first progeni- 
tors acceded to the promise of salvation by the promised seed, 
repented of their sin, and devoted themselves to God. But 
mark how the matter declared itself in the first family. Eve 
bears Cain, and exclaims, “I have gotten a man from the 
Lord,” or, “a man the Lord,” as some read; meaning 
that she had received a valuable gift from the Lord, if not 
the promised Deliverer. How vain and deceitful often are 
human expectations! As if Providence had designed to con- 
firm the truth of the doctrine of man’s depravity at the 
commencement of his history, Cain proves to be an impeni- 
tent rebel against God and man. Ah, Cain! where didst 
thou see hands imbrued in a brother’s blood? Where didst 
thou learn to despise the revelation and promise of a Sa- 
viour, and to reject the worship of God by faith in the 
sacrifice of Christ? Was it of Adam, who called thy mother 
Eve in token of his faith, ere thou wast born? Was it of 
Eve, who expressed such satisfaction at thy birth, and called 
thy brother Abel, to express the views which she now took of 
the world subjected to vanity on account of sn? Was it Abel 
thou didst imitate, when, instead of an excellent and God- 
pleasing sacrifice, thou, in thine unbelief and rejection of a 
promised Saviour, broughtest only the fruit of the ground as 
an offering to the God of nature, and offered thy mother’s 
son a bloody sacrifice to thine own passions? But we must 
not digress. 

Man discovers, from his birth, a depravity which will lead 
him to everlasting destruction if not counteracted by the 
grace of the Saviour. 

(2.) Universal affliction and sorrow prove the same thing. 
Happiness has fled in a great measure from mankind, and 
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they know not what it is, and form most discordant views 
regarding it. Man is subjected to labour and sorrow. His 
body is brought down with painful toil and with disease. His 
mind is the victim of discontentment, anxiety, and corroding 
cares, and a thousand arrows are ready to pierce his heart. 
Look at that barren field, overspread with the thistle and the 
thorn! Mark the sweat dropping so profusely from the brow 
and temples of the sorrowful labourer! Hear the ery of the 
suffering mother, and that shrill though feeble shriek, which 
is her joy! The malediction upon Adam and Eve are verified 
in the experience of all their sons and daughters; and facts 
appear to indicate that the curse has alighted heavier upon 
man than upon the sentient creation beneath him, made 
through his sin subject to vanity. The beasts of the field 
have their food, and their drink, and their raiment prepared 
for them by the hand of the Creator, without their sowing, 
reaping, gathering into barns, spinning on the distaff, or 
weaving on the loom. Man can neither eat, nor drink, nor 
be clothed, nor sleep, but in connection with painful labour 
or corroding anxiety. Whence is it that “man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward;” his body the seat of weari- 
ness, pain, sickness, and various diseases; and his heart the 
victim of sorrow, preying by its discontent on its own happi- 
ness, and the seat of a thousand jealousies, resentments, and 
passions, which imbitter the social relations, and make society 
a seene of injury and oppression? Tell me, O tell me, where 
is happiness, or even what itis! Is it a matter of knowledge, 
possession, and enjoyment? or is it a phantom, ever fleeing 
from the hand that would embrace it,—a shadow or the sem- 
blance of reality, but in truth a dark nothing? And does not 
this law of the present state extend to all? The rich and the 
poor, the young and the old, the learned and the illiterate, 
the king and the courtier, the senator and the warrior, the 
peasant and the shepherd, and the very mendicant,—all, all are 
the children of sorrow! All things are full of vanity, and 
labour, and sorrow, and vexation of spirit,—because all have 
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sinned. ‘The first utterance of man at his birth, and his last 
groan, proclaim him a sufferer. His birth is nothing but 
his death begun, and the cradle rocks us to the tomb. 

(3.) I must notice another fact in confirmation of my argu- 
ment, It is universal death. Death, grim death, with its 
unsated lance, proclaiming, in his dread commission, the guilt 
of Adam’s transgression, is a witness for the truth and au- 
thority of God against the lie of the deceiving murderer. 

Death is not the termination of human existence by the 
sovereignty of God, the proprietor of all. We challenge not 
the sovereignty of God, but deny that death is its infliction. 
It is the great Jehovah repelling an aggression made upon 
his government, his throne, and character, and blessedness, 
and being. It is not an untoward casualty, not to be ac- 
counted for. It is not a necessary adjunct of created ex- 
istence, nor a defect in the original constitution of man. It 
is not, in the first view of it, a branch of moral discipline for 
ultimate profit, But it is an infliction of the divine displeasure 
on transgressors, in terms of a righteous law. It is the curse 
of the law. The contemplation of it is fitted to mortify hu- 
man pride, and detach our affections from terrestrial objects. 
It cannot be regarded as a benefit and good, in the first view 
to be taken of it. However fitted to be so to spectators, to 
the individual undergoing it, it is an introduction into an 
unchangeable state. It is not a good which Christ came to 
bestow, but an evil which he came to destroy. Death is the 
highest penalty of human laws. It is the penalty of the di- 
vine law. Let us hear it from the voice of God: “ In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die;” and, “Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return;” and as ex- 
pounded by an inspired pen, “ The wages of sin is death.” 
Even although changed to the righteous, and triumphed 
over in Christian faith and hope, its ‘continuance amongst 
us is a standing monument of the entrance of sin into the 
world, and of death by sin. Not only is the Christian a 
witness while he lives to his connection with Adam,—and 
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his testimony is sealed when the body is dead because of 
sin,—but each man, in his depravity and sorrow, is.a living 
witness to the truth of God; and though he should in 
theory oppose himself unto this truth, and open his mouth 
against the equity of God, he cannot arrest his power; and 
when his mouth is closed in death, its very silence is a wit- 
ness for God in this great controversy between God and his 
rebellious creatures. 

(4.) I must not overlook the particular aspect in which this 
fact is presented in the mortality of infants. This is an 
affecting fact in the administration of heaven. Thousands, 
yea, millions of the human race, are carried from the womb 
to the grave, or have their eyes opened on the light for the 
briefest space, and shut again upon it for ever. ‘This occurs 
in the ordinary administrations of Providence, as well as on 
occasions of extraordinary judgment. Death is by sin; death 
comes upon infants. It cannot be by actual transgression. 
It has been generally supposed that the apostle Paul alludes 
to this class of witnesses when he says, in the passage con- 
sidered above, ‘‘ Even over them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.” It were easy to adduce 
an array of names, venerable for profound learning and 
piety, who take this view of the words, while others regard 
it as referring to those who have sinned before, and of 
course without, the law as given to Moses. I have long 
held the former view, and shall give you my reason for still 
adhering to it after some opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with other interpretations. It isnot that it was the opinion 
of Augustine and other ancient fathers, nor that it is the 
opinion of President Edwards and Dr Macknight. My prefer- 
ence turns upon the internal character of the passage itself. 
There appear to be a general statement, and a specification. 
“ Death reigned from Adam to Moses” is the general statement, 
and “even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression” is the specification. In one sense none 
could sin after the exact similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
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neither before nor after the law was given to Moses; but in 
respect of actwal transgression adults may be said to sin after 
the likeness of Adam; and the facet of the death of infants 
might be referred to naturally enough by the apostle, not 
only from the striking nature of the fact itself, and its bear- 
ing upon the argument of the passage, but in its special 
bearing upon the prejudices of the Jews on the subject of 
circumcision. The argument, however, from the mortality 
of infants, remains altogether in its strength independently 
of the interpretation of this passage. 

The fact is indisputable. Look at those little hillocks 
among the repositories of the dead. I need not tell you 
what lies beneath them. I can imagine a parent, while his 
eye is watering copiously, in the overflowings of emotion, 
the turf that covers what was once the desire of his eyes and 
the fond expectation of his heart, ejaculating nearly in the 
language of David on a different occasion, ‘I have sinned, 
but these lambs what have they-done? Why had they to 
enter the lists with unrelenting death when but a span long, 
or a day old?’ Viewed as a fact not to be denied, it asserts 
the connection of the human family with Adam; and the 
participation in the evil denounced upon him is inexplicable 
upon any other principle than, in some sense, a participation 
in his guilt. It were better to stand still in silent wonder, 
than to speak unadvisedly on this appalling theme. 

It will give us no relief here, to say that God can com- 
pensate infants in the world to come. It is not to be 
the matter of the remotest allegation that God does them 
wrong in this world; nor are we to deal with the subject 
on gratuitous assumptions, which might be adduced to 
cover every case of suffering whatever. God is free from 
unrighteousness. 

Nor will it resolve the difficulty of the case to say that 
death is a dispensation of mercy, a benefit, a blessing. God 
can make it so, and, upon the revealed principles of his grace, 
we know he does so; but to speak of death in itself and by 
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itself as a blessing or benefit, is to mock the sufferings of the 
parental heart, and to fly in the face of the Scriptures,— 
“Death by sin.” Absolute innocence and suffering are in- 
compatible with the administration of righteousness. 

Presumptions on the subject of general mercy cannot give 
the needed relief and consolation. Every presumption we 
could have raised on the general view of the divine good- 
ness would conclude against the fact of temporal suffering 
and death. But that fact, in all its verity and distress, is 
before us in despite of our strongest presumptions and our 
most excited feelings. I know of no safe presumption on 
the divine mercy excepting from accredited intimations of it 
from the only quarter whence it can come. We can presume 
on justice, because there is a reason for it in the circumstances 
of man and the nature of God; but we cannot presume on 
mercy, for there is no reason but only occasion for it in the 
misery of man, and the exercise of it on God’s part must be 
sovereign. Let us, in the affecting case before us, acknow- 
ledge the righteousness of God; or if in a difficulty, like 
Aaron in a case of great trial, hold our peace, or speak in the 
language of Abraham, “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right ?” ) 

Admitting the force of this fact on the argument, let us 
turn to the covenant of God, the blood by which it is con- 
firmed, and the promises by which it is dispensed, for relief 
and consolation. I know no other safe recourse. I remem- 
ber the words of an epitaph on four children laid in one 
grave; which I shall regard as the language of a Christian 
soothing his soul at the grave of his children :-— 


* Bold Infidelity, turn pale and die! 
Beneath this stone four sleeping infants lie ; 
Say, are they lost or saved ? 
If death’s by sin, they sinn’d, for they are here ; 
If heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t appear. 
Ah, reason, how depraved ! 
Consult the sacred page,—the knot’s untied : 
They died, for Adam sinn’d,—they live, for Jesus died.” 
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Let me justify God in turning man at every age unto 
destruction, and seek the consolation provided in the cove- 
nant of God, and in the blood by which it is confirmed. 
Washed in the blood of Jesus, and regenerated by his Holy 
Spirit, babes are fitted and prepared to join the heavenly 
praise; and while they sing to Him that loved them, and 
washed them from their sins in his own blood, they shall be 
witnesses for our great argument, as they “had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” We cannot 
think, while the redeemed raise the enraptured ascription, 
‘‘ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and his Father; to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen,’—that those who left the world in infancy and 
were taken to heaven are silent,—are silent, as having no in- 
terest in it. The harmony of the song is unbroken. 


LECTURE VIII. 


ON THE NATURAL DEPRAVITY OF MAN. 


On the subject of the connection of the human family with 
the first progenitor, I have hitherto confined my attention 
chiefly to the consideration of guilt. The subject of the 
innate or original depravity of human nature remains to be 
considered. These two things, indeed, are necessarily and 
intimately connected, on a just, scriptural view of this whole 
subject. Some acknowledge the fact of the moral corruption 
of the whole nature, which is commonly called original sin, 
who deny the imputation of the guilt of the first transgres- 
sion to all mankind. I shall have occasion, in concluding 
this subject, to recur to the doctrine of imputed guilt, but I 
proceed, in the meantime, to consider the doctrine of original 
depravity. This is also a most humbling doctrine, and, like 
the other, revolting to man, the victim of pride and igno- 
rance, constantly pluming himself upon his own fancied 
innocence and dignity. The teacher of youth requires to 
be thoroughly instructed and persuaded on this subject,— 
not merely to refute the Infidel, the Pelagian, the Socinian, 
and other errorists, but to deal with the inherent heresies of 
the human heart. That he may exhibit with interest and 
effect the remedy provided us—the gospel—for human guilt 
and misery, he must know the disease, and be persuaded of 
its deep and inveterate character. 

The posthumous work of President Edwards on the 
“ Doctrine of Original Sin,” contains scriptural evidence, 
sound reasonings, a refutation of objections, and exposure of 
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sophistries, on this subject, which will repay the careful 
reader. It is a work full, acute, and satisfactory, and which 
has never been refuted. I frankly avow my obligations to 
it in some parts of the following brief observations. 

1. It is a fact that all men are guilty of sin. The strongest 
advocates for the purity and power of human nature admit 
that it has its frailties, and that the most illustrious examples 
of virtue have their blemishes. The universality of this fact 
will not be denied. We cannot take an observation of every 
case, but we have abundance of instances on which to found an 
induction. All persons that we have known, or of whom we 
have heard or read, have failed of their duty in some point 
or other. In every age of the world, every country, every 
climate, every state of society, every condition of life, every 
village, town, city, kingdom, empire, this fact holds true. 
Only one individual can be found among the sons of men who 
ean prefer the challenge, “ Which of you convinceth me of 
sin?” But He is fairer than the sons of men. Yet those who 
plead for the purity of human nature have such an opinion 
of its frailty, that they will scarcely admit the exception 
in favour of Him who “ was holy, harmless, and undefiled.” 
Strange! plead for the purity of human nature, and doubt 
and insinuate, if not assert, an imputation to the contrary 
in the case of Jesus Christ, calling him peccable, and re- 
stricting their belief of the perfection of his character to his 
public, official conduct. We feel it difficult to refrain from 
giving utterance to the views and the feelings to which 
such allegations give occasion. In confirmation of the truth 
of the fact, that wherever man is found, he is found guilty 
of some sin or other, I appeal to Scripture testimony. 
Hear Solomon: “If they sin against thee, (for there is no 
man that sinneth not,) and thou be angry with them, and 
deliver them to the enemy, so that they carry them away 
captives unto the land of the enemy, far or near,” &c., 1 Kings 
viii. 46. Hear Job: “I know it is so of a truth; but how 
should man be just with God? If he will contend with him, 
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he cannot answer him one of a thousand,” Job ix. 2, 3. 
Hear Solomon again: “For there is not a just man upon 
earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not,” Eccles. vii.20. Hear 
Paul: “Now we know that what things soever the law 
saith, it saith to them who are under the law; that every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become guilty 
before God. Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall 
no flesh be justified in his sight: for by the law is the 
knowledge of sin...... For all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God,” Rom. iii. 19, 20, 23. Hear John: 
“ But if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin. If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If we say 
that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his word 
is not in us,” 1 John i. 7-10. 

It is a fact, then, founded on universal experience, and 
confirmed by the divine testimony, that there is not an 
individual in the human family, “no mere man since the 
fall,” who has not sinned. This fact must havea cause. It is 
not a mere contingency. The cause must lie in human 
nature itself. There must be a secret inclination to moral 
evil, not merely a liability, but a moral bias, a disposition to 
sin, in the nature of man. Mr Edwards has illustrated this 
in a manner equally ingenious and convincing. 

If a die be thrown a million of times, and fall on a particular 
side, we infer that the centre of gravity lies somewhere on that 
side. We would not be warranted to draw this conclusion 
from a single instance, but when the die so falls in every in- 
stance, in all the experiments we can make, the conclusion 
is inevitable. This admits of an easy application to the moral 
argument in the subject before us. 

It has been most justly said that the same reasoning applies 
to a kind or race as to an individual. Thus, were a succes- 
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sion of trees of the same kind, planted in different countries, 
soils, climates, invariably to yield bad fruit, it would pro- 
duce a conviction that the kind was bad; and this conviction 
would be as strong for the kind as it would be in the case of 
an individual tree yielding bad fruit in every circumstance 
in which it could be placed, and under every cultivation. 
Against the conclusion that there is an evil propensity 
about the heart of man, it cannot justly be objected that the 
fact of actual sin does not prove a previous sinful propensity, 
because upon this principle there must have been a previous 
evil propensity in the minds of angels and men before they 
fell by transgression. The argument, be it observed, does 
not rest upon the principle that a single act of sin must pro- 
ceed from a previous inherent depravity; but it is simply 
founded upon the principle that a multitude of the same 
effects, produced in all possible circumstances, argues the 
existence of some determinate common cause. The con- 
clusion rests not on one act, but upon acts innumerable, and 
repeated in every variety of circumstances. If a tree, or a 
number of trees standing together, have blasted fruit on 
their branches at a particular season, such an effect must be 
produced by some cause, which, when known, will sufficiently 
explain it. But if these trees, and all others of the same 
kind, wherever planted, in all countries and soils, produce 
the same blasted fruit, the character of the fruit is ascribed 
not to some extrinsic casualty, nor to the outward circum- 
stances, but to the natwre of the tree. A person may, by 
persuasion and seduction, without any previous particular 
propensity, be tempted to an act of sin, and by a repetition 
of acts will acquire a propensity to that sin. This propen- 
sity will operate to produce the same effect as the first per- 
suasion or seduction; and while we admit the acquired evil 
propensity, we do not judge this necessary to explain the 
first act of sin. Reflect on the universality of the fact in the 
history of the human family. If there be not some secret 


evil propensity about human nature, the fact of universal 
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transgression is inexplicable. There is the same evidence of 
a law of sin reigning over man that there is of a law of 
gravitation in the material world. The cause of universal 
delinquency in man must be internal, because it operates in 
every variety of external circumstances, and in circumstances. 
the opposite of one another,—circumstances in the one case 
favourable to virtue, as in the other unfavourable. In this 
we observe the operation of a law, having all the universality 
of that law by which matter gravitates to the centre of the 
earth. 

2. In confirmation of the same truth we turn your atten- 
tion to the fact that depravity has always prevailed in the 
world. This is, indeed, the same fact as that which we have 
just stated, but presented in another aspect. Our conclu- 
sions respecting the internal character of human nature are 
not to be deduced from a solitary case, but from what has 
prevailed. The character which has prevailed must deter- 
mine the character of man; and where we find a few charac- 
ters of opposite features, we put them down as exceptions 
to the general rule. It would be a perversion of every 
principle of reason and common sense, to form our views 
of the natural propensities of the human heart from the few, 
and to place the multitude to the score of exceptions, mark- 
ing them down as anomalies. Let us, then, ascertain what 
is the fact as to the prevailing moral character of man: and 
with a view to this we shall call in three witnesses,—well- 
authenticated history, correct observation, and divine testi- 
mony; and at their mouth the question at issue shall be 
determined. 

Go back to the antediluvian ages. They are marked by 
a diffusive, progressive, and awful degeneracy. ‘All flesh 
corrupted his way,”—“ the earth is filled with violence,” and 
has become worthy of being designated “ The world of the 
ungodly.” Contemplate next the history of the postdiluvian 
age down to the days of Abraham, and from Abraham down 
to the days of Christ, and you observe a nearly universal 
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apostasy from the knowledge and service of God. Review 
the history of the peculiar people, who enjoyed so many 
advantages, and take a survey of the heathen world so far as 
it can be known, and contemplate even those portions of 
the world that have been called Christian. What are the 
details of history? Depraved passions, jealousies, envies, 
wars, confusion, idolatry, ungodliness. What is the page of 
history but a calendar of human crime, rebellion against 
God, and injury to man? The great mass of mankind, though 
differing in manners, customs, and religion,—rude and civil- 
ized, heathen and Christianized,—have discovered prevailing 
depravity; and this is a legitimate way to form a judgment 
of the true moral state of the human heart. 

But let us go out ourselves and see. Taking the law of 
God as our rule of judgment, regarding it in its spirituality 
and universality, in its prohibitions and requisitions, let us try 
whether any thing even approximating to conformity to it 
is to be found prevailing in any town or village to which 
we have access. How many live in the neglect of every 
duty that has an immediate reference to God! and of those 
who profess to know God, how many in their works deny 
him! How are the ordinances of religion forsaken and 
profaned, and morality neglected and outraged ! 

But lest the reports of history be doubtful, and our own 
observation partial, let us hear the testimony of God on 
this subject: “The Lord looked down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, and seek God. They are all gone aside, they 
are all together become filthy: there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one,” Ps. xiv. 2,3. “ Wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat,” Matt. vii. 13. ‘The whole 
world lieth in wickedness,’ 1 John v.19. There is a re- 
markably full statement on the subject, Rom. iii. 10-18; in 
which, by strong negative and positive statements in quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, the apostle depicts human 
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depravity in terms fitted to impress conviction on every 
mind, and to put to silence every mouth that would moot a 
doubt on the subject or attempt a palliation. It were easy to 
multiply testimonies to the same effect from the Scriptures; 
but it is unnecessary. Observation and experience,—accord- 
ing to which, in all sound science, the laws of the material 
world are ascertained,—lay foundation for the most unexcep- 
tionable induction on the subject of human depravity; and 
this, we have seen, is confirmed by a testimony that cannot err. 

3. In illustration of the same thing, let us advert to 
another fact,—the early indications of human depravity. 

It cannot be denied that in many cases depravity appears 
at a very early stage. Disobedience, pride, anger, hatred, 
deceit, and lying, soon, very soon, disclose themselves, and 
render the correction of them by proper discipline indis- 
pensable. It may be difficult, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine at what time moral agency commences; but it is often 
first observed in the workings of moral pravity. It may be 
questioned whether moral agency is ever discerned in chil- 
dren apart from indications of evil bias. And wherever 
actual observation fails, and when it is yet impossible to 
discover mind at all, as in the case of the babe lying. in 
sweet repose in the mother’s bosom, or imbibing its ap- 
pointed aliment, there is the presumption, from the early _ 
development in other cases, that moral pravity is there, and 
that it is connected with man from his very birth. It appears 
to be a law in the moral world, in analogy with what we 
observe in the natural, that children have the likeness of 
their parents. The stream partakes of the quality of the 
fountain. The vegetable bears fruit of its own kind. Ani- 
mals produce not merely each its own species, but the 
individuals of their offspring resemble them in figure. Chil- 
dren have sometimes a family similitude, in stature, features, 
physical constitution, and even mental capacity and dis- 
position. And we read at the head of the genealogy, from 
Adam, the first father of the world, to Noah, the second, 
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«* Adam begat a son in his own likeness.” I state this only 
in illustration of the analogy, and in confirmation of the fact 
of the case, without presently entering upon any explanation. 
Let us listen to a few testimonies from the word of God 
upon the subject :—“ The imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth.” “ Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a 
ehild.” “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity.” “ The wicked 
are estranged from the womb.” “ That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh.” “ What is man, that he should be clean ? 
or he that is born of a woman, that he should be righteous ?” 
It were easy to multiply passages to the same effect, of 
establishing that the early moral obliquity of man is to 
be traced to an original root of bitterness connected with 
his descent from Adam, a root which springeth up and bears 
wormwood and gall, altogether independent of any ex- 
trinsic ingraftment or cultivation. 

4. Another fact to be brought under our notice here is, 
that sin preponderates in every individual. 

Mr Edwards has expressed this in the following terms :— 
“The depravity of nature appears in that the general 
consequence of the state and tendency of man’s nature is 
a much greater degree of sin than righteousness, not only 
with respect to value and demerit, but matter and quantity.” 
These words may perhaps try the youthful mind in its effort 
to comprehend them, but when understood will reward the 
effort made. I quote them chiefly to bring into view cer- 
tain principles and illustrations that are of great practical 
importance in this argument. 

In the strict sense of the terms, there is no good or 
righteousness now about man, till it is produced by a 
supernatural change, which renews him after the image of 
God. But taking up the subject on man’s own terms, he 
may be convicted of such a degree of sin as warrants the 
conclusion that he is depraved. 

Men will confess that they are not perfectly innocent or 
faultless; but they set their supposed good qualities and ac- 
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tions over against their bad ones, and adjust their account in 
such a way as to leave a considerable balance in their own 
favour. It may be said, although there is some evil, there is 
also some good, and that if we infer from evil actions the 
existence and power of bad principle, we may equally infer 
the existence and influence of good principle from actions 
that are good. Even in the case of the greatest criminals, it 
may frequently be said that their good actions are more 
numerous than their evil ones; and upon this principle we 
may arrive at very favourable views of human nature, even 
in cases of most flagrant transgressors. But let us examine 
into this matter with attention, that we may dissipate an illu- 
sion plausible to the superficial thinker, but morally injurious. 
If it be true that sin exposes to the wrath of God, that every 
sin does so; if it be true that sin brings man into a state 
of guilt, of condemnation, yea, of condemnation to eternal 
death ; and if such a state is expressive of the exact condition 
of man,—there must be something in the character of the sin- 
ner rendering him hateful in the eye of God; and what ean 
this be but moral depravity? It is a false assumption, that 
persons stand in the eye of the divine law and Lawgiver 
according as their supposed good or bad actions preponderate. 
Men too often reckon as if by acts of obedience they depo- 
sited money, and by disobedience drew it, and that their state 
at the end shall be according to the showing of the balance 
of their account. Be it remembered, however, that universal 
obedience is a debt due to God, in the payment of which 
there is no proper merit, but a very great demerit in the re- 
fusal. Sin is evil according to the obligations we are under 
to love God. And if these obligations are according to the 
nature and excellencies of God, they must reach to the whole 
extent of the capacity of man. The merit of duty diminishes 
in proportion to these obligations; and, of course, as these 
obligations are supreme, merit disappears altogether. Man 
cannot merit at the hand of God by his obedience, because 
his obligations extend to the utmost obedience he can give. 
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Yet by disobedience he may demerit, and does demerit, and 
this in proportion to the obligations which he violates. How 
absurd, to place supposed good and evil actions in balance 
against one another, as if the payment of one debt could li- 
quidate another! Men do not reckon in this way in judging 
the character of one another. Is he esteemed a good servant 
who has obeyed, and apparently respected, his master oftener 
than he has disobeyed and contemned him ? or is he regarded 
as an honest servant who has been guilty of acts of theft, but 
not so often as he has been correct in his transactions? Are 
you not ready, in cases such as I have supposed, to regard _ 
the character as evil, and to question whether the external 
good that has been performed has not in every case proceeded 
from feelings of interest and from the restraint of fear? In 
the matter of merit and demerit, it must be observed that 
there are a heinousness and a turpitude in the acts of sin, that 
not only absorb all considerations of merit, but even of good- 
ness. Evenone sin will bring a person into a state of con- 
demnation, in which he is abhorred of God, an object not 
only of wrath, but of hatred, and which outweighs all consi- 
derations of goodness of character. 

Ihave made these observations for the purpose of exposing 
a fallacy by which men are prone to deceive themselves on 
the subject of their character and standing in the sight of 
God. Their bearing upon the preponderance of evil in the 
character, and on the argument in proof of human depravity, 
will be more apparent when we reflect on the nature of the 
law of God, as extending to the heart, and that moral good, 
or true virtue, does not consist in the external actions as actions, 
howsoever conformed to the letter of the law. You do not 
account him a good servant in the eyes of God, or even in 
the eyes of men, who serves merely from self-interest or from 
fear, apart from respect and love. She has no claim to be 
regarded as a virtuous spouse, whose conduct is not influenced 
by love to the person of her husband. An external profes- 
sion or token of thankfulness, without respectful sentiments 
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and love to the benefactor, is not gratitude. Now, think of 
the love and gratitude which are due to God, and which 
ought to animate the soul in all obedience, and bring human 
conduct to the test of this principle, and say whether actions 
proceeding from these principles are the greater number of 
human actions; and say, if there be a total destitution of 
these principles, whether any outward action has properly 
any one character of moral goodness. That nature must be 
depraved which is wanting in love to God for his excellence, 
gratitude for his favours, and obedience to his authority. 

Let us also take into account here that the law of God 
requires as well as forbids, and that want of conformity to the 
divine law, as well as transgression of it, will go to establish 
the charge of depravity in any character. But what are the 
requirements of the divine law? ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” This law requires not only that we 
love God more than we have affection to the contrary, but 
that we love him with all our heart. If we withhold more 
love to him than we exercise towards other objects, sin pre- 
vails and depravity stamps our character. Is God thus set 
above all other objects, or is the affection which is due to 
him placed upon them? How wanting in goodness, how 
deeply characterized by evil, must be the human mind in the 
absence of love to God! And as the disposition of the heart 
gives the actions of the life their true moral character, there 
can be no doubt that even in many eases what men call good 
is evil; and that these things, as well as actions of a different 
complexion, even those which are.glaringly wicked, confirm 
the depraved state of the human mind. 

It may be alleged, that these views will bring the charge 
of the preponderance of evil above good, and sin above 
righteousness, even against the saints of God; for their love 
cannot reach the claims of the divine law, and their sins 
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must outweigh all their righteousness. True, they admit 
all this; but they are accepted in the sight of God because 
of the righteousness of the Son; they are animated by the 
Holy Spirit, and all their services are acceptable in the eye 
of God, through the Lord Jesus Christ. The saints acknow- 
ledge the demerit of sin, the absolute unworthiness of their 
services, and that “in them, that is, in their flesh, there 
dwelleth no good thing.” If an appeal be made to the 
saints on this.subject, their experience and confessions will 
give unequivocal testimony to the depravity of human 
nature. 

If it be a fact that sin preponderates in all,—that there is 
not, even in the most fair moral character, as considered in 
the sight of man, a conformity to the letter of the law; and 
if sin prevails in the saints, and would ultimately triumph, 
excepting for the provision that is made by divine grace; the 
conclusion is legitimate and strong,—the moral nature of man 
is sinful and depraved. 

5. The obstinacy of man in sin is a fact confirming the 

same truth. 

There are many things calculated in their moral influence 
to counteract the dominion of sin, and to promote reforma- 
tion in conduct. Men have before them affecting examples 
of the issues of wickedness in,the course of providence and 
in the execution of public justice. There are laws, and 
penalties, personal and relative afflictions, and public cala- 
mities, and conscience in the bosom. There are peculiar 
privileges, from the diffusion of Christianity ;—the word of 
God, early instruction and example, the preaching of the 
gospel, the entreaties of parents and friends, the affectionate 
expostulations of Christ in the gospel, and the example of 
the saints. Yet depravity in the great majority keeps its 
seat, and maintains an almost undisturbed possession. “Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? then 
may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil.” 
“Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among 
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wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from 
him.” 

6. Appeals might be made here to the views given in the 
Scripture of the heart of man. Blindness, pride, deceitfulness, 
impurity, impenitence, unbelief, rebellion, backsliding, are 
but some of the plagues of the heart. 

7. All this is confirmed from the scriptural doctrine of the 
necessity of a supernatural change of heart and of character ; 

8. And from the experience and acknowledgments of the 
saints of God; but upon these I cannot wait. 

Notwithstanding of the universality of the facts, and the 
abundance of scriptural evidence by which this humbling 
doctrine is supported, we find that it is rejected, some- 
times under the imposing pretensions of calm inquiry, and 
at other times with violent declamation, and at other times 
again by flattering appeals to the dignity of man and the 
pride of the human heart. Sometimes this is done in the 
way of unsparing reflections on the intellectual character of 
those who entertain these views of human nature; as if their 
understandings had been formed under some original defect, 
and had never been expanded by learning nor liberalized by 
extensive acquaintance with men and things; or as if their 
hearts had been seared by some untoward circumstances to 
give vent to their own splenetic feelings in uttering libels 
upon human nature. 

The fact of universal depravity has been questioned, and 
the induction represented as founded upon partial bias, and 
upon a few instances not warranting a general conclusion. 
It has been asked, ‘‘ Are we to form an estimate of society from 
a jail? or of the salubrity of a climate from an hospital? 
or of the nature and power of the human understanding from 
a bedlam?” But it is obvious to every candid observer that 
the limited specifications, in the cases of a jail, and hospital, 
and bedlam, bear no proportion whatever to the universality in 
which it can be demonstrated that sin prevails in the history 
and society of mankind. It is strange, in the face of all the 
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evil which prevails, in the form of profanity, injustice, and 
licentiousness, and in view of the barriers erected around 
individual and public rights, men should affect to doubt for 
a moment in a matter of fact respecting man on which the 
very heathen have spoken in the most decided terms. 

But we have appealed to Scripture testimony. It is vain 
and frivolous to oppose to our argument such passages as, 
“ Then are the children holy,’ where the thing spoken of is 
external, federal relationship to the children; or the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ And shed innocent blood, even the blood of their sons 
and daughters,” where it is not absolute innocence that is 
spoken of, but comparative innocence, in relation to adults 
who have sinned actually and with peculiar aggravation. It 
is to little purpose to adduce the case of little children, who 
are presented as an example of humility, when the Saviour 
designed to reprove the ambitious contentions of his disciples, 
and could only contemplate the negative virtue in their not 
manifesting in early childhood the external fruits of pride, 
but a ready submissiveness to others. The case of the man 
blind from his birth is no exception, for the expression, 
“ Neither hath he nor his parents sinned,” can only signify that 
there was no particular guilt in this case to account for the 
malady as a judgment. The reference made to the mother 
of Christ is equally futile; for we find her offering the 
sacrifices which were required after the birth of children, 
and were predicated on some supposed impurity. 

It might be proper, after the evidence adduced on this 
subject, to say something on the nature of this depravity. 
In general it is that secret something in and about the 
human soul which sends forth those tempers, passions, words, 
actions, and courses, which appear in this world lying in 
wickedness,—the fountain from whence issue those muddy, 
troubled, and bitter waters, which desolate the moral world. 
It is the alienation of the human faculties and heart from . 
God, and the powerful inclination of the heart after what is 
interdicted by God. It implies the want of that rectitude 
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and holiness which constituted the moral image of God in 
primeval man. Man had not only asoul and body, with their 
characteristic faculties and members, which he still retains 
though fallen and sinful, but he had knowledge, righteous- 
ness, and holiness,—the knowledge of God, the conformity 
of his faculties to the image of God, and pure inclination 
after things divine and heavenly. Man retains the natural 
image, but has lost the moral image of God. Man has sinned. 
God cannot dwell with him; and when he withdrew, know- 
ledge, and righteousness, and holiness, forsook him, as dark- 
ness is the consequence of the removal of the sun. 

But this is not all. The human mind is not left in a state 
of neutrality between good and evil. It has imbibed the 
spirit of the adversary, to whose seduction it yielded, and is 
justly abandoned to his influence. Man had formed an 
alliance with Satan, and has received the impress of his 
image. We must view positive evil as at work in the mind 
of man, under the malignant influence of Satan. “Ye are 
of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will 
do.” Our natural state now is the “ gall of bitterness, and 
the bond of iniquity ;” and this gall is the infusion of the 
serpent; this bond is the power of Satan. “The carnal 
mind is enmity against God.” It is not merely alienated 
from God in the way of being removed and set on another 
object, but it is enmity against God. 

In this state of depravity, the higher and nobler principles 
of human nature are degraded, and the lower principles have 
assumed the ascendency. Instead of the understanding 
giving direction and the affections impulse to the will, and 
preserving the whole nature in subjection, the inferior prin- 
ciples have broken the reins, and taken their own headlong 
and destructive course. 

And in all this we may perceive the righteous retribution 
of God. Depravity is not merely the natural and moral 
consequence of transgression, but it is the legal and judicial 
consequence of it. “I know not,” says Mr Brown, “how 
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sinful corruption could enter into our nature at our very for- 
mation, or how it could so quickly overspread Adam’s whole 
nature in a moment, but by the influence of an incumbent 
curse, withholding sanctifying communications from God, and 
subjecting him to an evil conscience and the dominion of sin, 
as the punishment of his commenced rebellion against God.” 

In considering this native depravity, we must also notice 
its universal extension to the whole nature of man. It ex- 
tends a baleful influence over all the faculties of the mind, 
and has degraded into its service every member of the body. 
The understanding has lost the knowledge of God, and has 
become vain, proud, indolent, unbelieving, carnal, and exer- 
cises a feeble influence over the other faculties. The con- 
science, or moral principle, has but a weak, uncertain, and 
varying voice, in proclaiming the obligation of the law; it is 
a negligent, partial, and easily-bribed witness; as a judge, it 
gives feeble, imperfect, and unjust awards, and the reproofs 
which it inflicts are often weak and easily resisted; and when 
it fills the mind with terror, it refuses at the same time that 
which alone can calm and relieve it, and heal its painful 
wounds. ‘The affections are set on things of the earth, and 
assume the forms of diverse deceitful and obstinate lusts, 
which “ war against the soul.” The very body, once a glori- 
ous habitation for the soul, and its members the “ instruments 
of righteousness unto holiness,” is now vile with deformity 
and disease, and its members degraded as slaves of “iniquity 
unto iniquity.” 

And while we contemplate its extension, we must not 
overlook its power. It is “ the law of sin.” It maintains an 
obstinate hold of human nature, and “reigns unto death,” 
unless counteracted by “ grace reigning through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life.” 

The teacher of youth, to obtain just views on this subject, 
must study the affecting representations given of human 
depravity in the holy Scriptures; he must take minute and 
careful observation of its operations in the world around; 
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and, above all this, he must study its constant, deceitful, and 
powerful operations in his own heart. He will learn here 
what he can learn nowhere else, and be able to expose the 
deceitfulness*of sin, for correction, reproof, and warning. 
He will acquire in the school of the heart, for his own benefit 
and that of his pupils, a knowledge of this subject which no 
treatise however excellent, and no human teacher however 
eminent, can impart. 


I have thus exhibited some evidences on the subject of the 
guilt and depravity of man,—of the imputation of the guilt of the 
first transgression, and the universal moral law of the human 
family by descent from Adam; and those two aspects of this 
subject must be contemplated together. Objections are urged 
against both, but more strongly against the former. I have 
explained the meaning of the word imputation, when used in 
this connection, as expressing not that the act of eating the 
forbidden fruit is ascribed to the posterity of Adam, or is 
theirs as it was his,—not that they are constituted guilty byan — 
arbitrary, sovereign act,—but that being naturally in Adam, 
and federally in him by a constitution of divine wisdom, 
equity, and goodness, and being found in this predicament, 
they are involved in his guilt and its consequences. Stub- 
born facts confirm man’s subjection to the consequences of 
Adam’s sin, and the holy Scriptures declare in the clearest 
language his legal involvement in its guilt,—the only prin- 
ciple, indeed, upon which the fact can be vindicated. “ By 
the offence of one,” or one offence, “ judgment has come upon 
all men to condemnation.” There is one offence, there is a 
judgment or judicial act, and there is condemnation,—a word 
signifying appointment to punishment,—an appointment not 
arbitrary, but predicated upon guilt. 

This doctrine is assailed under pretence of reason. It is 
said to be founded on a falsehood, persons being treated as 
one who are really and truly distinct. But it is easy to show 
that Adam and his posterity are one naturally; and we have 
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seen that they have a moral oneness, by an equitable repre- 
sentative constitution. Is not a tree the same after it has 
sprung from the seed, and expanded, and ramified, and en- 
dured many years, that it was in the seed, although retaining 
none of its primordial materials? Is not a man’s body the 
same body, and himself the same personal identity, at the 
age of fifty or sixty years, that he was when a fetus in the 
womb, or an infant a day old? Were not the posterity of 
our first parents one with them by a law of nature? Hath 
not ‘“ God made of one blood all nations of men that dwell on 
the face of the earth?” Was it not competent to him, who 
constituted this natural union, to make a moral or federal 
union? We have stubborn fact in the one case, and direct 
scriptural testimony in the other, or rather in both. Man may 
challenge the appointment of his Maker, but he cannot alter 
or reverse it. Boldly to claim a distinct individual responsi- 
bility to God, independent of Adam, resembles a person 
setting up a claim to be immediately created by God, or 
complaining that he was not sodealt with. Let him dispute 
the point that he is the descendant of one who became 
mortal by sin as boldly as he may, the course of providence 
proceeds, and soon proves his mortal parentage. Death 
does not pass him. As the natural course of providence 
proceeds, so does the course of God’s moral government, in 
despite of all the challenges and opposition of man,—opposi- 
tion that would, but cannot, drive God from his throne, nor 
resist the power by which he asserts its legitimate occupation 
and righteous administration. 

But the grand and appalling objection ever presenting 
itself isa moral one. It is the charge of injustice. ‘It is 
unjust to condemn the innocent with the guilty, to condemn 
one man for the sin of another, and the whole world for the 
sin of one individual.’ 

Consider who offers this objection, and against whom it is 
offered. It is man pronouncing upon the ways of God. 
But three considerations render him unfit and inadmissible 
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to pronounce judgment in this case. irst, he is a creature. 
Can he survey the whole system of things, and declare 
what is best, and, upon the whole, most befitting in the 
government of the world? Is he competent to scan the 
ways of God? “QO Lord, how great are thy works! and 
thy thoughts are very deep.” Have not great minds de- 
clared his judgments unsearchable, and his ways past finding 
out? But, secondly, man is now a fallen creature. His mind 
is blinded, his heart is selfish, his views are narrowed and 
ever changing. The most profound moralists have been 
divided in their sentiments of right and wrong. Can I 
depend on myself for forming a correct judgment in the 
case? or can I put confidence in any other? In none of 
these, but in God let me place my confidence. His word is 
right, and all his precepts concerning all things are right, 
and all his works are done in truth. But, in the third place, 
man is in the case at issue a party,—a deeply interested 
party, and a criminal too. His interests are immediately 
and deeply affected in this question. Can he give an im- 
partial judgment? Matters of even little importance com- 
paratively are not submitted to the judgment of a party ; 
and is the equity in the present case to be determined by 
the criminal party,—man, a creature selfish and partial? 

These observations do not bear upon the principle of the 
objection, it is true, but upon the character and circumstances 
of the objector ; and they certainly render any objection from 
such a quarter not a little suspicious. 

But in reply to this objection itself, it may be justly said, 
It is one thing to admit that a difficulty attends a doctrine, 
and another thing to vitiate the argument by which it is 
established. Difficulties are not valid objections. This is a 
distinction that should not be overlooked. Difficulties 
attend all our inquiries. They meet usin contemplating the 
works of creation and providence, and in the argument for 
the being and attributes of a Deity; but we do not on this 
account pronounce against the truth of a creation, provi- 
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dence, or the existence of a Deity. Difficulties form no just 
reason for withholding our assent from truth satisfactorily 
established, 

Further; it ought to be observed here, that this is not a 
dispute about a mere theory or abstraction, but about an 
undeniable matter of fact. The fact is, we find God treat- 
ing mankind as guilty, and the very sentence pronounced 
upon the first human transgressors is duly taking effect upon 
all their descendants. How is the fact to be disposed of ? 
Deny it youcannot. Vindicate it if you can. The rational 
offspring of God are subjected to the consequences of Adam’s 
sin from their earliest existence, and before they are capable 
of moral agency, so far as we can judge. How is God to be 
vindicated upon any other principle than the doctrine of 
federal representation? Could the objector arrest the course 
of events till his objection is disposed of, it would be doing 
something tothe purpose. Let him stem the swelling tide of 
moral depravity,—let him relieve from the sufferings to which 
mankind are everywhere subjected,—let him call upon Death 
to lay down his sceptre for a little, till his right to wield it 
be established, and forbid his approach to the smiling infant 
that has not sinned as Adam and his adult posterity have 
done. Could all this be done, we would suspend our judg- 
ment for a little, and wait the further declaration of the mind 
of God. But this is not done,—cannot»be done. The course of 
events proceeds; the facts are palpable, universal, and awfully 
affecting and solemn. God has vindicated his way in his own 
holy Word. To refuse the vindication is at once to reject the 
testimony of God, and at the same time to leave the equity 
of the divine dispensations under an indelible imputation. 

The character of the objector, the difference between a 
difficulty and a well-founded objection, and the matter-of-fact 
character of the case, go far to lessen the weight of the objec- 
tion. But let us look it in the face. Is it so, that the charge 
of injustice lies against God? Here I refer you, and only refer, 
to what was adduced in a foregoing lecture. It was not 
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unjust in God to deal with Adam singly for himself, as in 
part he did. It would have been just in God to have dealt 
with every individual in the same way. But by constituting 
Adam federal head there was greater security for the hap- 
piness of the whole human family, from his maturity of 
character and the greater weight of motive, and a prospect 
of nearer access to happiness, than could have been upon the 
principle of single, insulated trial. There is no reason to 
think but that posterity, had they been present, so far from 
rejecting the representative constitution, had it been sub- 
mitted to them, would have hailed it with gratitude and de- 
light. Viewed antecedently unto the event, it was just and 
good. Where is the injustice? Is the happiness of any indi- 
vidual put in greater danger than by individual probatory sub- 
jection? Had Adam stood, there would have been nothing 
left for us but to admire the divine wisdom and goodness. 
But the objection is taken from the event. And it is said, 
“The innocent are condemned.” No; the guilty are condemned, 
according to the scriptural view of the case: but according 
to the objector, the guiltless are punished, the innocent suffer 
and die. Weask satisfactory explanation of undeniable fact ; 
or rather, we ask men to receive with reverential submission 
the explanation which God has given. Alas, that we should 
have so much practical evidence that the posterity of Adam 
approve of his sin and follow his rebellious and apostate way ! 
How ready are they to regard the offence by which sin and 
death, God being witness, entered into our world, as a venial, 
trifling thing, unworthy either of God to forbid or to punish! 
It will perhaps be found that the objection, instead of fixing 
on the representative character of Adam, is directed ulti- 
mately against the whole of the divine procedure with Adam, 
and would have been adduced though God had transacted 
only with him individually and personally. This is the 
root of offence to the pride of fallen man. There is reason 
to apprehend that much of the opposition manifested on this 
subject is directed against the wisdom as well as righteousness 
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of God in the whole procedure with Adam in paradise, as 
well as with the human race in him, and that it is of a nature 
that the objector would have rejected. Is not this virtually 
to reject the moral supremacy of God altogether? Let us 
stand in awe, and sin not. I have often felt astonished, not 
to say indignant, at the ease, and positivity, and presumption, 
with which men sit and judge their Maker and Governor. 
They ean project worlds and the government of them in the 
sufficiency of their own wisdom; and they feed with great self- 
complacency on the flattering thought that they are equal to 
devise, and arrange, and direct, the affairs of the universe, 
and to hold in their hands the destinies of the moral subjects 
of the great God. How much rather becoming man, though 
he were in innocence, and more so as he is guilty, to cast a 
reverential eye upon the facts of the divine procedure; to 
take the light of the word of God to guide his views; to 
trace the divine wisdom, and vindicate the divine rectitude, 
so far as his faculties are capable; and where difficulty meets 
him, so far from setting himself up in opposition to God, let 
him, from the view he is warranted.to take of the perfection 
of the divine character, feel himself called upon to bow a 
present acquiescence in the divine wisdom, rectitude, and 
benignity, waiting the increase of light as the word and pro- 
vidence of God shall be studied, and expecting the dis- 
closures of that coming day when all the ways of God shall 
be fully unfolded! I tremble when I reflect on the conse- 
quence of rejecting the representative character of Adam; 
because it is a rejecting the very principle upon which alone 
the gospel sets salvation before the faith and the hope of 
guilty man: “ For as by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous,” Rom. v. 19. The refusal to acknowledge any 
part in Adam, or in his sin, may excite most grave in- 
quiry how far we are acceding to Him whom in this character 
he prefigured. To be condemned on account of the guilt of 
Adam, and to be justified by the imputation of the righteous- 
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ness of his Antitype, are principles against which the proud 
mind of man shows an equally strong and unholy resistance. 

Before closing this subject, I must not omit to notice that 
it is no unusual thing to hear, on this subject, appeals made 
to the natural sentiments of the human mind respecting the 
goodness of God; whether it consists with this goodness to 
give being unto man in a state of condemnation; and, taken 
in connection with the doctrine of inherent depravity, it is 
alleged that God is the author of sin. As these things are 
heard not merely from the mouths of the profane infidel, the 
philosophie quibbler, and the disputatious sceptic, but from 
quarters whence they might not be expected, and in which 
they come in the way of youth, it is necessary to notice 
them. 

As to God giving being to creatures in a state of condem- 
nation, we may just inquire, Who is it that makes man? Is 
there no sin, no suffering, no misery in the world? Who pre- 
serves sinful creatures in being? Who will raise many of the 
dead to the resurrection of condemnation? What fine theo- 
ries of the world these persons would construct! But do their 
systems comport with facts, or effect any change in the state 
of things to support their dreams? And who does not see that 
in this objection there is an overlooking of one relation to 
Adam, while it aims to overthrow another? Adam was formed 
in a state of innocence and holiness, and we were in him in 
that state as well as in that which followed. 

In connection with the doctrine of natural depravity, it is 
alleged that, as the soul comes immediately from the hand of 
God, and man is born sinful and depraved, this depravity 
must be infused into the human soul by God himself. The 
principle of this objection, so far as it has plausibility in it, 
lies in the holiness of God,—than which there cannot be an 
appeal commanding deeper awe to a pure and holy mind. 
Let us consider it. 

It is conceded that the permission of sin is a sation of 
great difficulty, and one more difficult to explain than that de- 
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pravity is the consequence of transgression. We have al- 
ready looked at this subject, and while finding that the per- 
mission of sin entered into the divine counsels, we found at the 
same time that God did not sanction it, produce it, encourage 
it, or abet it. Admitting the fact of transgression, depravity 
is the natural and moral consequence, and this without any 
positive infusion of evil from God. Man, as he proceeded 
from the hand of God, had not only a soul and a body, with 
their characteristic faculties and members, but he had superin- 
duced upon mere human nature holiness, the moral image of 
God. He had the inferior principles of the love of himself 
and natural appetite, and the higher principle of supreme 
love to God. The former belonged to the nature of man, 
and were essential to it; the latter was superadded, and, 
though forming the perfection of human nature, was not 
necessary to its existence. The higher principles of know- 
ledge, righteousness, and holiness, exercised in supreme love 
to God, were cherished by communion with God; and this 
fellowship was necessary not only to their prosperity, but to 
their continued existence. Man, however, through tempta- 
tion, and in the abuse of moral freedom, sinned, departed 
from God, and cast off all moral subjection to him. God was 
displeased, and withdrew from man: and the consequence 
was, that the holy principles which were immediately im- 
parted from God, and nourished by communion with God, 
left the soul of man, and the lower principles of self-love and 
appetite took the ascendency, and Satan eagerly laid hold 
of his victim, and man was judicially left to the operation of 
the lower principles of his nature and to the power of Satan; 
and this state of things was confirmed by a righteous male- 
diction. The rightful Sovereign was rejected, an usurper 
admitted, and enmity to the legitimate Sovereign ensued. 
Without having recourse to the infusion of evil, we perceive 
depravity to be the natural consequence, as darkness ensues 
from the departure of light, or the congelation of water from 
the withdrawment of a certain degree of heat. But as the sun 
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is not the cause of darkness in the sense in which he is 
the cause of light, and as heat is not the cause of congelation 
as it is of liquidity, so God is not the author of sin as he is 
the author of holiness. Depravity is both the natural and 
the legal consequence of transgression. God is just in giving 
man up to his own sin and to Satan. In this way we may 
perceive how Adam became sinful as well as guilty, without 
resorting to the wicked error of charging his sin upon God. 

Once finding how Adam, in the righteous judgment of 
God, became sinful, this may be maintained in the ease of his 
posterity, if we admit that constitution under which the 
human race was comprehended in and represented by Adam. 
But the question occurs, How does this take place? how 
comes it that infants are born in a state of moral depravity ? 
We observe it as a fact or law in the natural world, that like 
produces like. The grass, the corn, the flower, the shrub, 
the tree, produce and perpetuate their kind. The same truth 
holds of animals, whose offspring resemble not only their kind, 
but the individuals from which they immediately spring. 
And we observe in the human family the operation of a simi- 
lar law; and in the operation somehow of this law, man is a 
transgressor from the womb. This, it may be said, is according 
toa law of nature. What is a law of nature but the established 
or fixed order of the divine agency? In a natural point of 
view, this is in every case a natural mystery. In a moral 
point of view, as in the present case, it is a moral difficulty or 
mystery. Admitting the constitution under which man was 
placed, we admit the unimpeachable rectitude of the law 
according to which it obtains. But how does this law take 
effect without implicating the divine holiness? There is in 
the moral procedure of God, as well as in his operations in 
the natural world, “a path which no fowl knoweth, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen.’ 

Without attempting to solve the aificulty, we may say 
something to relieve the mind when it hears God charged 
with being the author of sin. We can suppose the soul cre- 
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ated in possession of all the natural faculties which belong to it 
essentially, without the addition of holiness or positive righte- 
ousness. Suppose, again, this soul united to the body, and 
the result is that a human person is constituted. This human 
person is naturally and federally in Adam. Accordingly, 
what would have taken place naturally, from the want of po- 
sitive holiness, the ascendency of the lower principles, and the 
usurpation of Satan, takes place judicially. If we can sup- 
pose the soul formed without righteousness, it is not difficult, 
in the circumstances of the case, to see how depravity ensues. 
Although the soul is not propagated, yet God may form a soul 
without positive righteousness, and yet without being impli- 
cated in the production of sin; and this soul being placed in 
connection with a material and sentient body, propagated in 
the likeness of fallen man, and the divine communion withheld, 
it becomes depraved, naturally and judicially; the natural 
law thus supporting the moral constitution which God has 
ordained. I may not go further. Perhaps I should apologize 
to you, and be humbled before God, for having gone thus far. 
Let us check curious and presumptuous meddling with things 
that are too secret and too high for us, and acquiesce while 
we read the fact, and be humbled while we acknowledge it 
in application to ourselves, “ Adam begat a son in his own 
likeness.” “ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me.” 

After all, where isthe great difference between the forma- 
tion of a creature under a privation of original righteousness 
and the preservation of such a creature in being? The dif- 
ference is not such as to affect the moral bearings of the 
question before us. God is the same, and divine power the 
same, in both cases. We are, assured that God does support 
sinful creatures without participating in their sin; and that 
he will, at the end of the world, raise such to everlasting 
condemnation. 


LECTURE IX. 
ON THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD. 


On entering upon the subject of the divine sovereignty 
and purposes in connection with the work of redemption, it 
may be useful to pause a moment and mark the stage at which 
we have arrived. Utterly unable to prosecute the study of 
theology with any certainty or satisfaction upon the principles 
of reason and observation alone, as is done in the other sciences, 
we looked for arevelation from heaven. A light shining in a 
dark place beamed on us, to guide usin the way of truth. We 
have acknowledged the divine claim of thisrevelation, as amply 
accredited by extraordinary seals and by internal charac- 
ters, and profess to bow to its authority. In its light we were 
led back to the ages of eternity, and saw worlds starting up 
into being at the fiat of the Almighty; and we were intro- 
duced to the early history of our race in connection with this 
earth, its destined habitation. We traced the progress of the 
Creator till he finished and crowned his terrestrial work in 
the formation of man—endowing him with noble faculties, 
investing him with the divine likeness, admitting him into 
his immediate friendship, and placing him on the throne of 
the earth. We proceeded to consider the distinctive moral 
character of man, his moral subjection to his Maker, and the 
provision made in divine goodness for increasing and confirm- 
ing his felicity while he was subjected to moral probation. 
We had scarcely time to contemplate man formed and 
endowed, and taken into a covenant of friendship with God, 
with the fair prospect of happiness and honour before him, 
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when clouds overcast the scene, human defectibility declar- 
ing itself in very aggravated guilt, and we beheld the human 
family prostrated in one catastrophe of moral ruin and 
wretchedness: ‘By one man sin has entered into the 
world, and death by sin.” “By the offence of one, judg- 
ment has passed upon all men to condemnation.” The whole 
world is guilty before God, and lies in wickedness. This 
state of things we found explicitly asserted in the holy 
Scriptures, and verified by every survey that has been taken 
of the moral world, either in the light of its past history or 
by careful and impartial observation of its present condition. 
Such is the scene now before us. It is appalling. One is 
constrained to cry, “ O that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep over this univer- 
sal moral desolation!” Is there no eye to pity? is there none 
to help, none to uphold ? 

What a change has now occurred on the face of nature! 
Beautiful originally, it seems overcast with a gloom of terror 
to guilty man, showing now, not the glory of the Creator to 
the intelligent creature, but the glory of the Judge to the 
criminal, the glory of the offended Sovereign to the rebel. 
Alas! this once fair earth has become, by rebellion and 
usurpation, a province of the empire of the prince of dark- 
ness; and we may well suppose clouds of guilt beginning to 
obscure the face of day, and thunders of wrath beginning to 
roll in tremendous peals along the sky, making earth to shake 
at its very foundations, and transforming upright and smiling 
man into the very likeness of the terror-struck monarch, 
when, beholding the writing on the plaster of the wall, “his 
countenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled him, 
so that the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees 
smote one against the other.” 

I. Let us observe here, in the first place, the forbearance 
of God. 

1. That there should be forbearance for a moment is 
matter of wonder, and it must be resolved, in the first view 
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of it, into the perfection of the divine character, elevating 
God immeasurably above every creature that he has formed 
—a perfection by which he has a power over himself which 
none of his creatures possess. “I am God, and not man.” 
“Tam the Lord; I change not; therefore ye sons of Jacob 
are not consumed.” ‘The Lord is slow to anger, and great 
in power, and will not acquit the wicked.” Or are we, on a 
second view of the fact, to entertain a hope that this forbear- 
ance has been exercised in connection with a contemplated 
scheme of merey? ‘Conscience,’ as has been said by 
Maclaurin, “tells us that we are rebels against God, and 
nature does not show us how such rebels may recover his 
favour,—how, in such a well-ordered government as the 
divine government must be, the righteous Judge and Law- 
giver may be glorified and the criminal escape, much less 
how the Judge may be glorified and the criminal obtain 
glory likewise. It neither assures us peremptorily that we 
are in a state of despair, nor gives sure footing for our hopes. 
If we are favourites, whence so many troubles? If we 
are hopeless criminals, whence so many favours?” If, by the 
forbearance of God, man is led to entertain the least degree 
of presumption or hope, he is still, if alive to his situation, 
in a state of racking anxiety and of tormenting uncertainty ; 
and, while reflecting on his case, he is brought into fearful 
excitement and agitation,—like a condemned felon watch- 
ing, on the day appointed for his execution, the issue of an 
application for mercy. Could we exclude from our minds 
the information of which we are in possession respecting 
the deliverance provided, we would be better prepared to 
sympathize as becomes us with the dreadful misery of the | 
case supposed. 

2. It must be remarked here, that there is no obligation 
on the part of God to extend pardon and salvation to rebel 
man. ‘To suppose that God might not proceed to reckon 
with man in terms of his just condemnation, would be to 
impugn the justice of it, and the rectitude of that law by 
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which it is sanctioned. We know that, in another depart- 
ment of the moral dominion of God, the angels that rebelled 
were cast down from heaven, and are reserved in chains of 
darkness against the day of judgment. To suppose that 
there is an obligation on.God to extend mercy to any race 
of rebels, is to destroy the very nature of mercy, by trans- 
muting it into an act of equity. This view of the case is 
eversive both of the nature of justice and of mercy. That 
is not justice which may not, must not be executed; and 
that is not mercy which must be extended. 

3. It is difficult to conceive how mercy can be extended. 
God has instituted a system of moral government, pro- 
mulgated a law, imprinted it on the conscience of man, 
fenced it with a sanction, pledged his veracity for the 
execution of that sanction, and has given no intimation of 
mercy, either in the law itself, or in the impress of it on 
the conscience, or in any of his works. The immediate 
exercise of mercy would appear to be an infraction of that 
law which God has issued for the government of the moral 
world. And, upon reflection, it must be admitted that the 
disturbance of the moral order of the world would be as 
inconsistent with the divine wisdom and glory in the har- 
mony and subordination of the divine works, as it would 
be to destroy the physical laws by which the great Legislator 
of nature has bound in concord the different parts of the 
material universe. In both cases the consequences would 
be disastrous beyond all description or conception; and if 
a comparison be instituted, the consequences in the case of 
the moral world would be the more calamitous, and reflect 
the greater dishonour upon the great Governor of all. [am 
supposing, of course, no remedial provision made to obviate 
the moral implications of the case. 

4, Suppose justice and mercy to be preferring contending 
claims in the case before us, are not the claims of justice ante- 
cedent to the claims of mercy, and in different points of 
view even stronger than those of the latter? Justice is first in 
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point of manifestation to man, being embodied in the moral 
law, and embodied without any intimation of mercy. Of 
course, in carrying it into execution, there would be no 
infraction of the divine veracity, as would instantly obtain 
in the case, for aught we as yet know, if the course of justice 
were arrested and reversed. Justice has found the sinner 
criminal before mercy sees him miserable. But there are 
other and even higher considerations not to be overlooked 
in this deeply interesting case of the two supposed claimants. 
Justice pleads the rights of God, while mercy pleads the 
good of the creature. Justice pleads the good of the moral 
universe at large, while mercy pleads for the good of a part 
and of individuals. Justice may be regarded as pleading. 
the rectitude and holiness of the divine nature, while mercy 
presents its claims or requests at the door of the divine good 
pleasure,—it addresses its solicitations to the liberty and 
sovereignty of the divine will. This leads us to another ob- 
servation. 

5. If clemency be shown to man, if mercy be extended, 
it must be by a sovereign exercise of mercy. ‘There is 
no exception against the equity of the condemnation,—there 
is no claim in righteousness for the exercise of mercy, 
or even for a mitigation of punishment. We are shut up 
to the question, May not God, by an act of sovereignty, ex- 
tend mercy to guilty man? Has not the supreme executive 
power in a well-regulated government a prerogative by 
which mercy can be extended in particular cases, not to 
gratify private, personal feeling, but to serve some public 
end? May not God exercise the prerogative of mercy ? 
The acts of righteousness in the punishment of sin have a, 
proper cause and object in guilty man, and are necessarily. 
required, though perfectly consistent with the freedom of 
the divine will. Mercy, again, has not a cause, but only an 
occasion, in the misery of sinful man, and if extended at all 
it must be in the way of sovereignty. The distinction may 
be perceived by the following illustration :—“ When a king 
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signs the death warrant, he acts in the capacity of a judge,” 
—or rather, of the supreme executive power administering 
righteous law. ‘ When he transmits a reprieve, he acts in 
the character of a sovereign; he pardons as a king; he can- 
not do it as a judge,’—or as the supreme executive power. 
“Mere equity can only give that which is due; it cannot, 
consequently, bestow forgiveness upon a criminal.”* The 
exercise of mercy on the part of inferior authorities results 
from a species of royal prerogative, which they use at their 
discretion in particular circumstances. This introduces us 
into the subject of divine sovereignty. 

This term, of frequent use when speaking on theological 
subjects, is not found in the Scriptures. It is one upon 
which it is necessary that we have distinct and definite ideas, 
to prevent misapprehension in ourselves, and to remove 
groundless prejudices and misrepresentations on the part of 
others. As a substantive, sovereign signifies a supreme 
head, and is probably derived, through the medium of the 
French, from the Latin words which signify above or over 
the kingdom. As an adjective, it signifies supreme in power; 
and the abstract word, sovereignty, of course, signifies supre- 
macy, as you will find by casting your eye upon the page of 
any dictionary. Sovereignty has been defined, in a general 
and comprehensive sense, the right of God to do whatever 
seems good in his sight; or it has been called simply “ the 
good pleasure of his will,” by which he is at full liberty to 
do towards his creatures whatever is not inconsistent with 
his perfections. He can never in any case be supposed, by 
the exercise of sovereignty, to violate either wisdom or 
equity; while it must be remembered that on both these 
‘departments man is not a competent judge. 

The sovereignty of God may be contemplated in various il- - 
lustrations of it. It remained with God, in the exercise of his 
sovereignty, to determine whether he would create or not. 


* For this and the following quotations see Payne’s Lectures on 
Sovereignty. 
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The purpose to create was sovereign. And “he who might not 
have made any thing, had a right to make all things according 
to his own pleasure.” Accordingly, he has made some parts 
of creation inanimate matter; and he has given to other 
parts organization, and made them susceptible of expansion 
and growth,—though still without growth in the proper sense 
of the term. To others he has given not only organization, 
but conscious existence, organs of sense and powers of loco- 
motion. To these he has added, in man, the gift of reason 
and an immortal spirit; by which he is allied to a higher 
order of beings. ‘To divine sovereignty must, then, be traced 
the determination to create, as well as the subsequent act of 
creation itself. Again, when the determination to create, 
to speak after the manner of men, had arisen in the mind of 
the Deity, it is further manifest that the kind and manner 
of existence to be imparted to every creature, the qualities 
and powers to be conferred upon it,—whether it should be 
constituted an organized or an unorganized being,—whether 
it should possess life or not,—and if the former, whether it 
should enjoy vegetable or animal life.—whether it should be 
endowed with instinct merely, or with reason, connecting 
with it accountability;—it is manifest that all these points 
must have fallen under the exclusive determination of sove- 
reignty. If Jehovah did not owe even existence to the 
mineral, the animal, the man, it is even yet more obvious 
that he could not owe to the first organization; to the 
second life; to the third rationality.” There is “nothing 
exterior to God himself to control the divine operations. 
They are, however, controlled by his own perfections. All 
these primary acts of sovereignty to which reference has 
been made were put forth under the guidance of his own 
most perfect and blessed nature; and every subsequent act 
of sovereignty must, it is manifest, be in accordance with 
that nature.” 

It must be apparent here, that in the institution of a moral 
system, in the erection of a moral government, God deals 
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with men, not upon the principle of sovereignty, but of righte- 
ousness or equity. Men are not innocent or guilty by acts of 
sovereignty, but according to the findings of righteousness, 
on terms of a law holy, just, and good. And God, having 
instituted a system of moral government, cannot by an act 
of sovereignty suspend, reverse, or abolish it. The sove- 
reignty of God is under the control of equity, and he cannot 
violate it. The cause of equity appears, in the first instance, 
to lay obstructions in the way of an act of sovereign mercy ; 
but should every obstacle from this quarter be removed, by 
an arrangement of infinite wisdom, and mercy extended with- 
out a violation of the law and government of God, there can 
be no objection to the display of sovereignty in such an 
extension of mercy. 

It may add to the distinctness of your views of the divine 
sovereignty to contemplate it in a threefold relation. First, 
view it in its relation to the formation of inanimate and irra- 
tional creatures, governed by physical force, or impelled by 
instinct. Here it admits not of being questioned. Again, 
let it be viewed in relation to the moral government of God. 
And here it does not refer either to a state of guilt or of 
innocence; it has no part in punishment, nor does it appear 
in the reward of obedience, which equity requires in con- 
sequence of the paction or promise of God to this effect. 
It may have place here, however, in the degrees of mental 
qualities bestowed upon individuals, as well as in the pro- 
vidential privileges which they enjoy. And, thirdly, it may 
be viewed,—and this is the light in which we are called to 
contemplate it in the present stage of our inquiries,—in its 
relation to a dispensation of mercy. This takes its rise in 
the self-stirred fountain of eternal love,—a fountain moved 
by hidden springs within itself, and welling out in the 
determination of the divine will. 

We may do well to illustrate this from the declaration of 
the divine word: “I will proclaim the name of the Lord 
before thee; and will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, 
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and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy,” Exod. 
xxxii.19. “What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness 
with God? God forbid. For he saith to Moses, I will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compas- 
sion on whom I will have compassion. So then it is not of 
him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy,” Rom. ix. 14-16. “Having made known 
to us the mystery of his will, according to his good plea- 
sure which he purposed in himself,” Eph. i. 9. Here, then, 
is the origin of redemption,—the mere good pleasure of the 
Kternal. 

By sovereignty, as applied to God on this subject, we are not 
to understand an arbitrary capriciousness, as in the case of 
an earthly despot, who makes his own will the rule of his 
determination, despite of reason or righteousness. Such was 
the monarch of Babylon of whom it is said, “Whom he 
would he slew, and whom he would he kept alive. Whom 
he would he set up, and whom he would he put down.” Nor 
by sovereignty here do we understand the supremacy and do- 
minion of God belonging to him as Creator and moral Gover- 
nor. “He is in the heavens; he hath done whatsoever pleased 
him;” giving to his creatures their natures, and these natures 
in different degrees of vigour, and assigning to them their 
respective places and relations in his works: and “he giveth 
none account of his matters.” He has a moral supremacy 
over intelligent and moral creatures, ruling them according 
to the rectitude of his nature and of his holy will, as express- 
edin his law. We can scarcely admit sovereignty, in speak- 
ing of a merely moral administration. In dealing judicially 
with moral evil, the claims of justice alone must be consulted, 
and an award determined in accordance with them and with 
the criminality of the object. Nor do we, in the great argu- 
ment which we approach, understand sovereignty as merely 
expressive of the right of God in the bestowment of peculiar 
favour to his creatures. In the confirmation of elect angels, 
and in the privileges and honours conferred on man in 
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innocence, there is a manifestation of sovereign goodness, 
of unmerited favour, goodness that could not be claimed. 
In all these views we may speak of the sovereignty of God, 
but the term is used with a peculiar propriety in reference 
unto the exercise of mercy,—not the extension of goodness 
only, mark you, but of mercy to the guilty and the miser- 
able; and it is altogether irrespective of any cause in its 
objects. “Could sinful creatures advance a claim on the 
exercise of mercy, mercy would lose its character, and be 
resolved into the exercise of justice. It might be a display . 
of goodness, for goodness constitutes the basis of all right- 
eous legislation; but it would not be a display of grace, for 
grace is directly opposed to all legal claims, and is an extra 
dispensation, for which the mere principles of moral govern- 
ment make no provision.” 

Let us, then, notice the distinction between sovereignty 
and equity in our present inquiry. ‘Sovereignty is the 
good pleasure of God's will, by which he is at full liberty 
to do towards his creatures whatever is not inconsistent with 
equity. Equity is exercised in giving every one his due; 
and what is due in equity cannot be withheld in sovereignty. 

.In regard to all that is good, sovereignty may go beyond 
what is due, but cannot, without a violation of the claims of 
equity, keep within it. As to the infliction of evil, it comes not 
at all within the province of sovereignty; it belongs exclu- 
sively to that of equity. The sovereign infliction of evil is an 
anomaly that can have no place under the righteous govern- 
ment of God.” Sovereignty has to do only with the bestow- 
ment of good. This is its proper department, where its 
freedom is without restriction, its range of beneficence with- 
out limits. Equity can neither withhold deserved good nor 
visit with undeserved evil; sovereignty may both suspend 
deserved evil and confer undeserved good. With regard, 
then, to creatures that have sinned, and are guilty, there 
may be a sovereign determination to bless and to save, but 
there can be no sovereign determination to curse and to 
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damn. The curse and damnation are the result in every 
case, not of sovereignty, but of equity. 

Few have expressed it better than the sagacious Henry in 
his exposition of the words of the Lord to Moses, Exod. xxxiii. 
19 :—“ God’s goodness is his glory; and he will have us to 
know him by the glory of his merey, more than by the 
glory of his majesty. ‘Show me thy glory,’ saith Moses. 
‘I will show thee my goodness,’ saith God. That especially 
which is the glory of God’s goodness is the sovereignty of 
it,—that ‘he will be gracious to whom he will be gracious,’ 
that as an absolute proprietor he makes what difference he 
pleaseth in bestowing his gifts, and is not debtor to any, 
nor accountable to any. May he not do what he will with 
his own? Also, that all his reasons of mercy are fetched 
from within himself, not from any merit in his creatures : 
as he has mercy on whom he will, so because he will. ‘Even 
so, Father; for so it seemeth good in thy sight.’ It is 
never said, ‘I will be angry at whom I will be angry,’ for 
his wrath is always just and holy; but, ‘I will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy, for his grace is always free. 
He never damns by prerogative, but by prerogative he 
saves.” 

Having said this much on sovereignty, I must make 
another general observation. 

6. While it remains with sovereignty whether mercy shall 
be extended unto the guilty, even upon the supposition that 
provision is made for doing it in perfect consistency with 
equity, it must also remain with sovereignty to determine 
to whom this mercy shall be extended. No reason can be 
assigned why it should be extended to all. It cannot be 
shown that an act of mercy to one brings with it the obliga- 
tion to extend the same mercy to all others. This would be 
to destroy the foundation of society, and to make one act 
of mercy convert other acts of mercy into acts of justice. 
To suppose that, because God is pleased to exercise the prero- 
gative of sovereign mercy in favour of some, it would be an 
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injustice to withhold it from others, would be to control the 
Almighty, and to deny to God a prerogative exercised con- 
stitutionally by supreme government among men in dis- 
criminating the objects and ends of mercy, as well as to 
convert into an act of justice what can only be an act of 
sovereign mercy. A rebel may ask, but cannot claim mercy, 
or demand it as his due. Who may take it upon him to 
prescribe, Extend mercy to all or to none? Upon what 
principle can a connection be established between an act of 
favour to some and an act of indemnity and amnesty to all? 
Will an act of free favour to some inflict an injury upon any 
other? ‘The supposition is absurd. He with whom it is a 
matter of sovereignty whether he will pardon any, must 
exercise the same sovereignty on the objects of his favour. 
We have no right to presume or anticipate in the ease, but 
wait the disclosures of the divine good pleasure. 

7. Our observations on the divine sovereignty have been 
chiefly hypothetical, but, as such, are designed to convey in- 
struction, and to prevent unfavourable and injurious impres- 
sions and prejudices on the subject. It remains now that we 
inquire whether sovereignty has interfered with the awful curse 
in which we are all involved. There is but one quarter from 
which information on the subject can come. Could our pre- 
vious knowledge of God’s designs of mercy be obliterated 
from our minds, we would be in a state of tormenting dis- 
tress. “ Did God leave all mankind to perish?” The beam 
trembles in equilibrium, for aught that we can know, till God 
declare it. And should His right hand take hold of judg- 
ment, to challenge his justice or to resist his power were 
equally vain. For all that angels or men can suggest, this 
work of righteous retribution must proceed. But whai is 
impossible with men is possible with God. It is known to 
the omniscient God whether it be among the possibilities of 
things, to vindicate the divine character, law, and govern- 
ment, and extend mercy to sinners,—whether God can be a 
just God and a Saviour; and it remains with Him whether 
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this, if a possibility at all, shall be determined on. The first is 
a question, not of sovereignty, but of divine wisdom and know- 
ledge; the latter a question of sovereignty alone. Let this 
sovereignty declare itself. We look into the pages of the 
divine record, regarding it as a communication from the 
eternal throne, in which alone this question of all-thrilling 
interest can be set at rest. Are you feeling the excited and 
solemn interest which the case requires, and looking to the 
word of God? Never shall I forget the look and the tone 
with which a prisoner in our jail asked, while the answer to 
an application for a commutation of capital into a mitigated 
punishment to the supreme executive was being read, “ Is that 
from the king?” Ah! the answer was adverse; and the eye 
which was lit up and sparkling with the most eager anxiety 
was in a moment clouded with despair. We have an interest 
of much greater importance at issue while waiting intima- 
tions from the divine throne. Let us place ourselves in 
thought along with our’first father and mother, when sum- 
moned back into the divine presence. Their sin has found 
them out, and they stand convicted before God, and confess- 
ing but palliating their offence: “The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 
‘“‘ The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” “And the Lord 
God said unto the serpent, I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed;” inti- 
mating the breaking up of that accursed friendship that had 
been contracted between man and his seducer, and the defeat 
of £atan by the seed of the woman whom he had deceived. 
The fail of man did not take God by surprise. It had been 
foreseen and provided against, and divine mercy, yearning 
over human misery so soon as it appears, revealed the good 
pleasure which God:had purposed in himself, and this even 
before sentence was pronounced upon the guilty pair; and 
intimated, at the same time, the wonderful provision by 
which this mercy would be for ever vindicated from imputa- 
tion at the mouth of justice. Mercy seems to call, with all 
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the haste of the angel of the Lord out of heaven, when he 
arrested the hand of the father of the faithful, ‘ Deliver from 
going down to the pit;’ while Justice says, ‘ Amen, I have 
found a ransom; behold a sacrificial Lamb caught in the 
thicket by his horns, and, ready to be offered in the stead of 
them that are bound.’ Yes, in the first promise, and by the 
institute of sacrifice at that early day, guilty man was called to 
“behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” But it is not so much the provision made for vindi- 
eating the equity of the divine law in the redemption of men 
by Jesus, as the expression of sovereignty in this, that I am 
called at present to consider. Let us hear this in the words of 
God himself to Moses, when he made his goodness to pass 
before him: “I will proclaim the name of the Lord before 
thee; and will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will 
show mercy on whom I will show mercy,” Exod. xxxiii. 19. 
In connection with these words let us read the comment of 
Paul, Rom. ix. 14-16: “ What shall we say then? Is there 
unrighteousness with God? God forbid. For he saith to 
Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I 
will have compassion on whom I will have compassion. So 
then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy.” In the words themselves, 
and in the reasoning of the apostle, you cannot fail to remark 
the expression given to the divine sovereignty in the dispen- 
sation of mercy, “I will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious, and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy;” “I 
will have compassion on whom I will have compassion.” It 
is never said, ‘I will be just to whom I will be just, I will be 
angry with whom I will be angry.’ While the manifestations 
of justice and of wrath are put forth by the acts of the divine 
will, they are not fruits of the divine sovereignty. The sove- 
reignty of God is not, then, the arbitrary infliction of evil,—it 
has no concern with punishment, it is always connected with 
the bestowment of good. It is never connected properly with 
punishment, or the administration of equity. We cannot with 
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any propriety, we cannot without absurdity, speak of sovereign 
justice, or of equitable mercy. It may occur to some as an 
objection to this, that Paul, when speaking on this very sub- 
ject, says, “Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” The case is that 
of Pharaoh, and it is a case of righteous retribution, and the 
reason of the divine determination is to be found, not pri- 
marily in the will of God, but in the character of Pharaoh. 
The hardening was not an effect of sovereignty, it was purely 
judicial; whereas, in the case contrasted with it, the mercy was 
altogether irrespective of character. And the hardening 
must, as in similar cases, signify the leaving of Pharaoh to the 
hardening of his own heart, and not a positive infusion of evil. 
But this last remark belongs to another aspect of the sub- 
ject, to which we forbear allusion. For an illustration of 
the distinction between sovereignty in an act of mercy, and 
righteousness in an act or work of judgment, I beg leave to 
read a passage which I have always regarded as a happy 
Ulustration on this subject: Deut. ix. 4, 5, “Speak not thou 
in thine heart, after that the Lord thy God hath cast them 
out from before thee, saying, For my righteousness the Lord 
hath brought me in to possess this land: but for the wicked- 
ness of these nations the Lord doth drive them out from before 
thee. Not for thy righteousness, or for the uprightness of 
thine heart, dost thou go to possess their land; but for the 
wickedness of these nations the Lord thy God doth drive 
them out from before thee, and that he may perform the 
_word which the Lord sware unto thy fathers, Abraham, Isaae, 
and Jacob.” 

The divine sovereignty of which I am speaking is expressed 
by the apostle Paul in the following passages. I adduce 
them as exemplifying sovereignty: Eph. i. 9, “ Having 
made known unto us the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure which he hath purposed in himself;” and 
chap. iii. 11, “ According to the eternal purpose which he 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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Such, then, is the sovereignty of God in the rise of man’s 
salvation. Such is the purpose of salvation which divine 
sovereignty originates; and it must, from the very nature 
of the thing, be sovereign. In nothing else than sove- 
reignty, or divine good pleasure, can it have its origin; for 
those for whose salvation it provides are such as in equity 
deserve to perish. But there is no sovereign decree of re- 
probation or perdition, as I shall afterwards endeavour to 
prove, all determination to punish sin being founded in 
equity, not originated in sovereignty. Salvation is the result 
of a purpose of sovereignty ; damnation, the fulfilment of a 
sentence of equity. The former supposes wnworthiness, the 
latter desert. Merited salvation, and unmerited perdition, are 
ideas alike incongruous. 

Mark the distinction between sovereign goodness and sove- 
reign mercy. 

There was sovereign goodness in the creation of man, and 
in the privileges and distinctions conferred on him. 

There was goodness in the moral system which God was 
pleased to erect, it being his design to glorify himself in the 
knowledge, love, worship, and obedience, of creatures by in- 
tellectual and moral faculties capable of these things. But 
the moral requisitions of the divine law were not originated 
in sovereignty, although the promise attached to obedience 
originated in goodness. While God, by the holiness of his 
nature, is under the necessity, from equity, of punishing sin, 
he has become pledged by promise to the reward of obedi- 
ence; and has thus laid a foundation in equity for proceeding 
with man in the way either of condemnation and punishment, 
or of approval and reward. 

But there is also a sovereignty of mercy. This is the sove- 
reignty for which we plead. It could not be demanded in 
equity, but we have heard it proclaimed in sovereignty: “I 
delight in mercy.” “I will be merciful to whom I will be 
merciful.” 


And this sovereignty is displayed,—l. In the purpose to 
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save at all; 2. In the extension of it to the human family, 
and not to the angelic; and, 3. In the specialty of its exten- 
sion even to the human family. And the puRPosEs to this 
effect come next under consideration. 

I am aware of the prejudices on the subject of the display 
of the divine sovereignty in the special purposes of salvation, 
as if it implied a decree of reprobation. We shall find that 
appointment to salvation and to wrath proceed upon very dif- 
ferent principles; the one originated solely in sovereignty, 
and the other is founded exclusively in equity. It is worthy 
of notice that the term reprobate is never, in the divine word, 
applied to the antecedent determination of the divine mind, 
and that in every instance of its occurrence it respects exclu- 
sively moral probation of character, and a decision founded on 
that probation, without any reference to the decrees of God. 
Reprobation, in the scriptural use of it, is not opposed to elec- 
tion, but to approbation. The introduction of this word into 
theology has been unhappy, and has been connected, in some 
cases, with most unwarrantable representations on the part of 
writers, preachers, and professing Christians. 

I trust I feel something of both diffidence and reverential 
awe when I propose to consider the divine purposes, and 
I would, on the threshold, put the shoes from off my feet. 
Without challenge or the spirit of angry dispute, I shall en- 
deavour to submit to you the Scripture testimony on the 
subject in next lecture. 

After considering the guilt and depravity of man, it were 
well that we felt that we are in this very condemnation, and 
that we are the very persons who cannot enter the kingdom 
of God except we be born again. Nor are we in a proper 
state to receive and submit to the overture of sovereign 
mercy, if we do not unreservedly acknowledge the equity of 
our condemnation, the prostration of our character, and our 
absolute obligation to the sovereignty of God. I have some- 
times thought that the attitude, attire, suit, and anxiety, 
of the servants of Benhadad, when they approached the king 
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of Israel in intercession for the life of their king, might sup- 
ply an instructive illustration of our circumstances and. duty : 
' “We have heard that the kings of the house of Israel are 
merciful kings: let us, I pray thee, put sackcloth on our loins, 
and ropes on our heads, and go out to the king of Israel: per- 
adventure he will save thy life. So they girded sackcloth on 
their loins, and put ropes on their heads, and came to the 
king of Israel, and said, Thy servant Benhadad saith, I pray 
thee, let me live. Now the men did diligently observe whe- 
ther any thing would come from him, and did hastily catch 
it.” We wait the declaration of the will of a Sovereign; that 
Sovereign has proclaimed mercy; and when assured and re- 
minded so abundantly of this sovereign mercy, let us not 
neglect it. Embracing it, let us never overlook or deny the 
sovereignty of its character. By false opinions, as well as by 
idolatrous leanings, “they that regard lying vanities forsake 
their own mercy.” 

And let us adore, in contemplation of the sovereignty of 
God. It is not exercised in arbitrary and capricious acts ; 
it is not exercised without just reasons and ends in the divine 
mind, although we know them not; it is not exercised in 
opposition to wisdom or to equity, even although we cannot 
comprehend it, for God giveth none account of his matters. 
The acknowledgment of it is an ingredient in the piety and 
devotion of every holy heart. Hear the monarch of Babylon, 
when recovered from his bestial state, Dan. iv. 35, “He 
doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth, and none can stay his hand, or 
say unto him, What doest thou?” Hear the apostle of the 
Gentiles, Rom. ix. 20, “ Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” Hear the Re- 
deemer, Matt. xi. 25, 26, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Even so, Father: for so it seemed good in. thy sight.” 


LECTURE X. 


ON THE DIVINE PURPOSES. 


In tracing the salvation of sinners up to the divine sove- . 
reignty in ourslast lecture, we submitted the following obser- 
vations :— 

1. The fact of the divine forbearance after the entrance of 
sin commanded our attention, but gave no certain intimation 
of a design of mercy. 

2. There isno antecedent obligation on God to extend mercy 
to rebellious man, for the supposition would be to destroy the 
very nature of mercy, and change it into an act of justice. 

3. It is difficult to conceive how mercy can be extended, 
after God has instituted a moral system by promulgating a 
law and fencing it with a penal sanction. The overthrow 
of the moral order of the world would be more disastrous 
than the suspension or derangement of the physical laws of 
the material universe. 

4, Suppose justice and mercy preferring contending claims, 
the claims of justice are first in the order of nature; and 
when viewed in relation to the rights and honour of God, 
and the good of the universe as a whole, the claims of justice 
appear to be the stronger. 

5. If mercy be shown to man, it must be by an act of 
sovereignty, there being no exception against the equity of 
the condemnation, nor claim in righteousness for mercy. 
After contemplating sovereignty in various aspects, we were 
led to observe,— 

6. While it remains with sovereignty whether mercy shall 
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be extended unto the guilty, even upon the supposition of 
provision made for doing it in consistency with equity, it 
must also remain with sovereignty to determine to whom 
that mercy shall be extended. 

7. Leaving all hypothetical views of the case, we found that 
this sovereignty has declared itself. We beheld, in the light 
of revelation, the fountain of eternal love, moved by hidden 
springs within itself, welling out in the eternal purpose to 
save, which God has purposed in Christ Jesus. We listened 
while God proclaimed, ‘I will be gracious to whom I will 
be gracious, and will show mercy to whom I will show 
mercy, —words full of majesty as of grace, reserving to 
God the glory of his sovereignty, both in the purpose and 
in the objects of mercy. While we thus distinguished the 
sovereignty of God in the matter of salvation from the 
sovereignty of rightful proprietorship over all things, and 
moral supremacy over intelligent and moral creatures, we 
excluded from it all those ideas of arbitrariness and caprici- 
ousness associated with the sovereignty of a despot, exer- 
cised in despite of all reason and righteousness. 

We called attention to the necessary distinction between 
equity. and sovereignty, and expressed our regret that the 
term sovereignty had not been exclusively appropriated to 
express the designs of mercy. This sovereignty appears, 
in the purpose to save, in the extension of it to the human 
and not to the angelic family, and in the specialty of its 
objects even in its extension to the human family. The 
purposes to this effect come next under our consideration. 

And here I trust I feel difidence and awe, when I prepare 
to consider the divine purpose of grace, and would on the 
threshold put off my shoes as I approach ground so holy. 
Let me have the grave and patient attention of my hearers, 
while, without any spirit of challenge or of disputation, I 
submit to you the Scripture testimony on the subject. 

It will be admitted to be reasonable, to ascribe purposes, 
counsels, or decrees, to God. We are conscious of possess- 
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ing a faculty or power of willing, and we distinguish this 
power from its acts or volitions, and we are conscious of 
certain views and motives which influence and determine the 
acts of the will. Now, let us make a transition in thought 
to the infinite understanding and will of God, leaving, of 
course, those limits and imperfections which apply to our- 
selves. The intelligent nature of God leads us to the doctrine 
of purposes; and this is confirmed by the wisdom of God, 
—that is, divine intelligence directed to a particular and 
worthy end, and to the means of accomplishing it. God 
has a design in all his works. To deny this, were to deny 
his rationality. To the same effect we might reason from 
the knowledge of God, from his independence, supremacy, 
and immutability, and a variety of kindred arguments might 
be adduced; but we appeal to the testimony of Scripture: 
“The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations,” Ps. xxxili. 11. “ The purpose 
of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will,” Eph. i. 11. “I will declare the decree,” Ps. ii. 7. 
“‘ Before the decree bring forth,” Zeph. ii. 2.“ My counsel 
shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure,” Isa. xlvi. 10. 
“According to the good pleasure of his will,’ Eph. i. 5. 
It is unnecessary to multiply proofs. ° 

The purposes of God must be every way perfect and 
worthy of himself. They are voluntary and sovereign,— 
the free determinations of his own will. Although the 
divine will and its acts are from eternity, there is a distine- 
tion between things eternal from necessity of nature and 
from the acts of the divine will. The Godhead, the divine 
perfections, and the divine persons, are eternal. And the 
purposes of God also are eternal. ‘ Eternal Godhead,” 
“ eternal power,” “ eternal Spirit,” “ eternal purposes,” are all 
scriptural exvressions. But the Godhead, divine perfections, 
and divine persons, are eternal in a sense different from that 
in which this epithet is applied to the divine counsels. The 
former are eternal from necessary existence, the latter from 
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an act of the divine will. God did not will his being, or he 
would have been acting before he existed. He did not will 
the existence of the divine perfections. Nor do the divine 
persons exist by an act of the divine will. But the divine 
purposes are the counsel of the divine will. The divine 
purposes must be infinitely wise, universally comprehensive, 
and minutely specific, and final and immutable. “To the 
Supreme Mind there was known all the possible combina- 
tions of single objects, their relations, and their mutual 
influences. Out of this representation of possibilities, which 
is implied in the perfection of the divine understanding, God 
selects those single objects, and combinations of objects, 
which he chooses to bring into existence. Now, in this 
determination there is a sovereignty. ‘ Our God is in the 
heavens; he hath done what pleased him.’ In determining 
the kinds and numbers of creatures, their habitations, and 
every thing relating to them, we must admit a sovereignty, 
of which no reason can be given but the divine pleasure.” 
It is easy to sport with this subject, by inquiring if the colour 
of our hair or the fall of a sparrow can be matter of a decree 
from eternity. But ridicule is not argument. Whether it 
be the birth and death of an individual, or the rise and fall of 
an empire,—all is in the one purpose of Him who “ worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will.” 

I must leave the subject of purposes or decrees in general, 
and proceed to that of the special divine purposes connected 
with salvation. And I begin with laying before you some 
Scripture statements. Let us read from the holy Scriptures: 
“« According as he hath chosen us in him before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy and without 
lame before him in love: having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according 
to the good pleasure of his will.” Eph. i. 4, 5. “ And when 
the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and glorified the 
word of the Lord: and as many as were ordained to eternal 
life believed,” Acts xiii. 48. ‘Father, I will that they also, 
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whom thou hast given me, be with me where Iam; that they 
may behold my glory, which thou hast given me: for thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world,” John xvii. 24. 
“For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
firstborn among many brethren,” Rom. viii. 29. “For God 
hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” 1 Thess. v. 9. “But we are bound 
to give thanks alway to God for you, brethren beloved of 
the Lord, because God hath from the beginning chosen you 
to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
the truth,” 2 Thess. ii. 13. I am well aware that the reading 
of a passage, or number of passages, does not prove a doc- 
trine. ‘To this it is necessary that the passages be soundly 
expounded, and this we shall attempt; but to obviate certain 
prejudices against the doctrine of special divine purposes, or, 
in other words, the doctrine of a predestination or election . 
of persons to eternal life, we submit a few preliminary obser- 
vations to the reason and reflection of the candid inquirer. 

1. Admitting that the world is not necessarily existent, 
but created, preserved, and governed by God, and that He 
possesses all rational and moral excellency, and, of course, 
that in forming the world and governing it he must have an 
end in view, and that his design extends to all his works, it 
is reasonable to say “that the affairs of mankind must be 
comprehended in the scheme of the universe.” Mankind 
must serve some particular design in the universe, being no 
diminutive part or object in it. We may as well suppose 
that the sun was not designed to serve a special purpose in 
the solar system, as that man was created without design. 
Indeed, from the place assigned to man in that part of the 
universe to which we stand immediately related, we are 
warranted to regard his existence and destiny as essentially 
connected with the ultimate design of God in the formation of 
our earth. We know from the word of God that all shall 
not participate in eternal happiness, and therefore that the 
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salvation of all was not comprehended in the original design, 
although the salvation of those who shall inherit eternal life 
must have been thus comprehended. 

It is acknowledged that there is difficulty in pase this 
general principle to the final state of moral agents, particu- 
larly those who shall fall from happiness. But is there no 
difficulty in the opposite hypothesis? Must we deny the 
intelligence and wisdom of God in the formation of all things? 
Shall the doctrine of divine design and purpose apply only 
to the inanimate and irrational tribes, to the exclusion of the 
whole moral kingdom? From the importance of the moral 
kingdom, and from its being final in the gradation of the 
several kingdoms, there is reason to presume that the divine 
purposes respecting this part of creation would, if comparison 
be admissible, be more minute and particular. 

2. But let us contemplate God not only as the designing 
Intelligence, but as the First Cause of all things. 

That there is no effect without a cause is an axiom or first 
principle which all acknowledge. With the exception of the 
great First Cause, and indeed the only proper cause, all 
proximate causes are the effects of former causes, and these 
again effects of former causes, till we come up to the First 
Cause, in whose hand are the first link and all the successive 
links in the vast concatenation of causes and effects. This may 
be familiarly illustrated by a reference to the useful machinery 
employed in grinding our corn. The great wheel is passive 
in receiving the stream which impels it, but active in putting 
the stone in motion. The stone is passive in receiving the 
power of the wheel, but active in grinding the corn. The 
corn is thus passive to the action of the stone, the stone 
passive to the action of the wheel, the wheel again passive to 
the water, and the water passive to its own gravity, the law 
of its nature. But let no philosophy, with its imposing and 
learned nomenclature, hide from our view the First Cause. 
What is gravity? The power of God operating according to 
an established rule which he has been pleased to ordain. 
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We have an instructive illustration of the same thing in the 
Scriptures, with the advantage of having the First Cause set 
before us in a manner equally consonant to the dictates of 
sound philosophy and the sentiments of true piety: “TI will 
hear the heavens, and they shall hear the earth; and the 
earth shall hear the corn, and the wine, and the oil; and they 
shall hear Jezreel,” Hos. ii. 21, 22. We have here an instruc. . 
tive and beautiful gradation of subordinate causes. The corn 
which feeds Jezreel is from the earth; the earth which grows 
the corn is made fruitful by the influence of the sun, and 
dew, and rain of heaven; and these, again, are from God. 
All these are like so many links in a chain, all depending 
upon the support and direction of the first link. We have 
here only three intermediate links between God and his 
people in the providential supply of food,—the heavens, the 
earth, and the corn. But though the chain had as many 
thousands or millions of links, the result would be the same in 
respect of the dependence of every one upon the Firs¢ Cause. 

And here it may be proper to remark, that Scripture and 
reason reject the doctrine of contingent events, if by contin- 
gent events be meant events independent of any previous 
cause. There are events which no human sagacity can ex- 
plain, and which cannot be anticipated; and these are all 
contingent so far as human influence and foresight go. Had 
we an eye that could survey the extensive concatenation of 
causes, we might declare effects with as much certainty as 
the astronomer can pre-intimate eclipses, excepting in cases 
which God by special interposition might modify for parti- 
cular ends, as in the case of miracles. To those who are 
ignorant of the cause, nothing, perhaps, has more the appear- 
ance of chance or contingency than an eclipse of the sun or 
moon. But the ignorance of the wild African, or any other 
untutored son of the desert, does not constitute the event a 
contingency to those who are better instructed. 

Still, great objection is made to the application of this 
reasoning to moral actions. Let us examine the point. 
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What are moral actions? The effects, undoubtedly, of voli- 
tions. What, againg are volitions? things absolutely contin- 
gent or uncaused? No; they are the result of perceptions, 
and these perceptions are the effects of certain objects acting 
upon the senses or inclinations, or of certain views presented 
to the understanding or atfections. It has been objected, that 
moral volitions are not properly caused, and must, from their 
very nature, be exempted from the general axiom or rule, 
*‘ There is no effect without a cause.’ To suppose that the 
nature of an event is the ground why it comes into exist- 
ence without a cause, is to make the very wise hypothesis 
that the ground of the existence of an event is that there is 
no ground of its existence,—a position in which those who 
can may rest. There is no existence, commencing to exist, 
which does not originate from some antecedent cause, and 
this must be traced to some previous cause, and the whole 
succession to the First Cause. It will follow that all things 
and circumstances connected with matter and mind are results, 
in one way or other, of the attribute called power, and so 
connected with the will, or, in other words, with the counsel, 
purpose, or decrees of God. Will and power are here identi- 
fied. * ‘Let it be,’” it has been acutely said, “ generated the 
whole of matter and spirit, modified the former in all its va- 
riety, adorned the latter with its wonderful faculties, inces- 
santly upholds and maintains the whole, and directs every 
iota to its assigned end.” 

It were not difficult to establish the same truth by a series 
of metaphysical reasonings on the independence and immuta- 
bility of God, but I shall pass to an argument of a more 
tangible character. 

3. We refer to the argument derived from the omniscience 
and foreknowledge of God. 

We speak of past, present, and future; but these terms do 
not apply to God. He is of infinite duration, present with 
all time, and filling all space. The terms now and then, here 


and there, do not properly apply to God. All events within 
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the compass of time are eternally present with him who in- 
habits eternity and fills immensity. “Known unto God are 
all his works from the beginning.” This is amply illustrated. 
in the scheme of prophecy, foretelling facts connected with 
the volitions of moral agents. The birth, name, life, actions, 
and death of individuals, have been specified in prophecy 
with the utmost particularity. The foreknowledge of God 
is not conjectural, but infallibly certain. As such it must 
rest on a certain foundation or reason. There is nothing 
in the things themselves making their futurition certain. 
Did they come into existence from a necessity of nature, 
they would from the same cause have always existed. We can 
conceive of no foundation on which ‘this certain foreknow- 
ledge can rest, but on something connected with the divine 
purpose. Foreknowledge does not give things their being, 
yet it supposes the infallible certainty of their future exist- 
ence. The application is obvious. God knows those who 
shall inherit eternal life. He does not wait till the light of 
the great day declare it. If already known, it must have 
been in some way appointed. 

That the force of this argument is felt, appears from the 
attempts to evade it. Socinians get quit of all difficulty 
upon the subject, by denying that the prescience of God 
extends to the determinations of free agents. They admit 
no other divine decree excepting the general conditional 
one, that whosoever repents and believes shall be saved ; 
which is applied to particular persons when they appear to 
have the character it describes. According to this view of 
the subject, God knows nothing more of the efficacy or 
results of the means of grace than men do themselves! God 
is represented as waiting in uncertainty the issues of the 
means of grace; and reference is made to those passages in 
which God, speaking after the manner of men, is represented 
as waiting, grieving, and repenting; which are expounded of 
him in the same literal sense in which these terms are used 
of men. Not to say any thing of the irreverence and im- 
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piety of these views, are they not directly opposed to matter 
of fact? What is prophecy? Are the predictions of the 
Scriptures mere conjectures? Pressed with this difficulty, 
Socinians have been constrained to admit the divine fore- 
knowledge in particular cases specified in prophecy; but they 
deny the extension of it to the greater part of events, in 
which, it is said, things are left to their natural course. Of 
such views of the limited foreknowledge of God it may be 
asked, Do they consist with the perfections of the divine 
character, or the necessary qualifications of the universal 
Governor, to say nothing of the general tenor of the holy 
Scriptures on the omniscience of Deity ? 

Dr Priestley admits foreknowledge, in his own notion of it. 
Since God has not only ordained but constantly supported 
all the laws of nature, he must be able to foresee what will 
be the result of them at any distance of time, just as a man 
who makes a clock can tell when it will strike. He takes 
no notice, however, of the distinction between necessary 
natural causes and those which influence the determinations 
of free agents, the reason of this omission lying in the 
Doctor’s creed. Priestley was a materialist. It may ‘be 
satisfactorily shown that God has a certain prescience of the 
actions of moral agents. Those who hold this doctrine are 
not involved in materialism, there being causes of moral as 
well as of natural events, the one involving a moral respon- 
sibility, which is not implied in the other. ‘The foreknow- 
ledge and the counsel of God are connected in the words 
of Peter, Acts 11. 23, “Him, being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, 
and by wicked hands have crucified and slain.” 

Arminians, unable to contend with the argument for 
foreknowledge from prophecy, admit the divine prescience of 
the determinations of moral agents, and of the final state of 
man. Events which, humanly speaking, are properly contin- 
gent, they admit are known to God ; but the power by which 
such events are foreknown, it is held, is, or appears to be, 
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essentially different from the foresight of events arising out 
of a series of preceding causes, and a power arising from the 
supereminent excellence of the divine nature, of which no 
explanation can be given. Socinians cannot reconcile the 
infallible certainty of an event, which the foreknowledge of it 
implies, with its being contingent. Arminians, again, admit 
the foreknowledge of events called contingent, contend- 
ing that the foreknowledge of these events has no influence 
upon them. It must be obvious, however, that there is 
here an evasion of the argument founded upon the certain 
foreknowledge of God, by a gratuitous assumption on the 
particular nature of the divine prescience in this case, while 
the question respecting the certainty of the knowledge still 
remains; and the assertion that it has no connection with the 
divine will is a mere begging of the question. 

The doctrine of Arminians on the subject of decrees of 
salvation is, that God, foreseeing the faith and obedience of 
a part of the human family, determined to give them eternal 
life; while others, their unbelief and impenitence being 
foreseen, were left in a state of condemnation. According 
to the view of Arminius, there is an antecedent will of God 
to save all men, and a consequent will to save those who 
repent and believe. ‘The former is antecedent to all con- 
sideration of human conduct, and the latter is a result of 
that conduct foreseen. Whether this distinction be founded 
upon Scripture testimony, or framed to meet the exigencies 
of a particular theory, must be tried by reference to the only 
supreme standard of our faith. And to this we shall im- 
mediately appeal. 

1. I shall here select two or three passages, and begin 
with reading Eph. i. 4, 5, “ According as he hath chosen us 
in him before the foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and without blame before him in love: having pre- 
destinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will.” 

The word “ chosen” is emphatical here, and it is ascribed 
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to God. To choose expresses an act of the will, in which 
the mind, having various objects before it, makes a particular 
determination respecting one or moreof them. The passage 
exhibits the author of the act of choice, “ God the Father ;” 
the objects of it “us,” Paul, and “ the saints and the faithful 
in Christ Jesus ;” the particular relation in which this election 
places or regards the objects of it, “in Christ Jesus;” the 
date of it, “before the foundation of the world ;” the design 
of it, “that we should be holy and without blame before him;” 
and the relation of all this to what the apostle had said in 
the preceding words, “‘Who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places: according as he hath chosen us.” 

It is contended by some that “chosen” in this verse, and 
*‘nredestinated” in the following one, signify only the deter- 
mination of God to bestow upon the Gentiles the blessings 
of the gospel. It is not denied that the word “chosen” is 
used in this sense in reference to the Jews, Deut. iv. 37, 
vii. 6, and xiv. 2, “And because he loved thy fathers, 
therefore he chose their seed after them.” ‘The Lord thy 
God hath chosen thee to be a special people unto himself, 
above all people that are upon the face of the earth.” To 
say nothing of the sovereignty which appears in this choice, 
in the utmost latitude in which it can be taken, it is to 
be remarked that in some cases a specific election among 
the Jews is mentioned: Rom. xi. 5, 7, “Even so then at 
this present time also there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace. . .. . . Israel hath not obtained that 
which he seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it.” 
It is obvious to the most simple inspection that “the remnant 
according to the election of grace” and “the election” in 
these passages apply to individuals in the Jewish church, 
and that there is a distinction between a national and a 
personal election among the Jews. The term must be used 
in the same restricted sense when employed by Christ in 
addressing them: “For the elect’s sake those days shall be 
shortened.” ‘If it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
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elect,” Matt. xxiv. 22, 24. It is not, then, exclusively ap- 
plied to a national election; and whether it be so used in 
the passage before us cannot be determined by the mere 
occurrence of the word, but from the scope and context of 
the passage and from parallel scriptures. 

It will aid us, in seeking the true meaning here, to inquire 
whether all that is intended by ‘‘chosen” in this passage is the: 
appointment of the Gentiles to the external privileges of the 
dispensation of grace. It is not denied that this is implied, 
but while it is much to be questioned whether the word 
“ chosen” is ever used in any instance in reference to the 
Gentiles in the general sense spoken of, reason may be 
shown that it signifies, in the present instance, election of 
particular persons to eternal salvation. Let us look to the 
passage. Paul is addressing “ the saints and faithful in Christ 
Jesus,” and, including himself, says, ‘“‘ Blessed be the God: 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed 
us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ.” 
Here is particularity. The apostle is not: speaking of the 
Gentiles exclusively, for he includes himself, and he was a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews. Nor does he speak of the Gentiles 
as a whole, nor of the inhabitants of Ephesus generally, but 
of “the saints and faithful in Christ Jesus.” According to 
the view of a general election, all the inhabitants of Ephesus 
who heard Paul preach, Demetrius who instigated the riot 
against him not excepted, were elected and. predestinated to 
the adoption of children. And though this were admitted, 
the same great difficulty against the view of a general election 
remains, in undiminished, yea, increased strength. Why are 
the inhabitants of Ephesus appointed to the enjoyment of these 
precious privileges more than the inhabitants of other parts 
of Asia, or of the world, or the members of the church of 
Ephesus more than the other numerous population of that 
city? These questions admit of no satisfactory reply ex- 
cepting upon the principle of a particular election. It is 
to little purpose to say that the Ephesian church was elected 
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to the external profession of the gospel as a means of salva- 
tion. Why they, as I have already asked, more than the 
other inhabitants of Ephesus? And why speak of election 
to external privileges? If being vlessed with all spiritual 
blessings in Christ Jesus, if the adoption of children by 
Christ Jesus to God, if being accepted in the Beloved, if 
redemption through the blood of Christ, even the forgiveness 
of sins according to the riches of his grace, if having ob- 
tained an inheritance in heaven, and being sealed with the 
Spirit of promise, be only external privileges, then the saints 
in Christ Jesus and the apostle Paul were chosen in Christ, 
and “ predestinated, according to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will,” only 


‘to the enjoyment of external Christian privileges. We can 


find no stronger language in the writings of Paul to express 
spiritual privileges, in the highest sense of the term, than 
that used by him in this passage. 

Should it be objected to the view we have taken of this 
passage, that the Christian societies whom Paul addresses 


_ might contain false professors, who would not ultimately be 


saved, and of course could not be said to be “ chosen to salva- 
tion,” still the above interpretation is not overthrown. Paul 
addresses “saints and faithfulin Christ Jesus,” and he addresses 
the church by its professed character ;—this might be the pre- 
vailing character. It is usual to denominate a multitude or 
society from the prevailing character of its constituents. Upon 
the principle of the objection we might challenge the vera- 
city and propriety of Paul calling those whom he addressed 
“ saints and faithful.” 

Upon the whole, then, this passage declares a choice on 
the part of God that is particular in its objects, and spiritual 
in the privileges connected with it. The Jews are not spoken 
of, the Gentiles not exclusively spoken of, nor the inhabi- 
tants of Ephesus generally, but “the saints which are at 
Ephesus, and the faithful in Christ Jesus,” and the blessings 
spoken of are spiritual and eternal. 
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The fact that the word “election” is used sometimes with 
respect to a call to office, and in other cases to national pri- 
vileges, does not establish that it must be used exclusively in 
one or other of these senses wherever it occurs. Scarcely any 
word in language has one exclusive meaning, but a variety of 
meanings, in many cases numerous, all arising out of some 
original generic sense. Its meaning in any given case must be 
determined by the scope, context, and parallel illustrations. 
Shall I regard the passage upon which we are commenting as 
merely expressing the privilege of the Gentiles in general as 
called by the gospel, and this done to lower or silence the 
boasting of the Jews, who held themselves to be the only 
elect people? Is it merely to reprove the Jews for thinking 
that the world was made for them, that Paul here represents 
the Gentiles as “chosen in Christ before the foundation of 
the world?” Or shall I view the apostle as speaking of the 
persons immediately addressed, and of the interest and pri- 
vileges that are specified in the context as connected with the 
purpose of God? Shall I submit to the testimony of God, 
or be guided by human comment? One is constrained to 
wonder that it admits of a single doubt that the passage 
speaks of an election not general but particular, not to eater- 
nal privileges but to spiritual benefits, not conditionated on 
previous sanctity of character, but designed to make its 
objects holy and unblamable. 

We beg attention, in the next place, to the truth affirmed 
in 2 Thess. ii. 13, and to suggest a few observations: ‘“ But 
we are bound to give thanks alway to God for you, brethren 
beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth.” 

The apostle is speaking of the spread of the Romish Anti- 
christ and of the fatal influence of its errors, representing it 
as a pernicious delusion, exposing multitudes to condemna- 
tion. In behalf of the Thessalonians he expresses gratitude, 
and resolves the fact of their exemption from the influence 
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of this delusion into the special good pleasure of God: “ But 
we are bound to give thanks alway to God for you, brethren 
beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth.” Paul is not speaking of the call of 
the Gentiles, but of a distinction among the Gentiles them- 
selves. The reason why error and delusion had not this power 
over these Thessalonians, is an act on the part of God of 
choosing them to salvation. The passage has a striking resem- 
blance to the one just explained. We have in it the divine 
act of choice, “God hath chosen;” the date of it, its great anti- 
quity, “from the beginning;” the personal objects of it,“you,” 
—not the Gentiles in general, nor all the inhabitants of Thes- 
salonica, but the “brethren,” the “ church of the Thessalon- 
jans in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ;” the spiri- 
tual end of this act, “salvation,” the “ obtaining of the glory 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” and the means of attaining this end, 
“through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 
I cannot wait to illustrate these things, but commend them 
to the prayerful study of every candid inquirer after truth. 
Before leaving the two passages referred. to, it is proper to 
notice that we are not to confine their reference to the per- 
sons primarily addressed in the respective epistles, but to 
view them as admitting of a general applieation to Christian 
duty and privilege in. all ages. When Paul says, in the first 
of these passages, “ Chosen ws,” we may justly regard him as 
comprehending the whole body of them that shall be saved 
in Christ, whether dead, alive, or yet unborn. The church 
of God in any given age is identified with the church in 
ages past and in the ages to come: “ They went through the 
flood on foot; there did we rejoice in him;” David and the 
church thus, after many ages, identifying themselves with the 
ransomed tribes passing through the Red Sea or the Jordan, 
Ps. Ixvi. 6. Paul and the Christians of his day speak in the 
same manner respecting ages yet to come: “ We who are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord.” “ We shall 
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not all sleep, but we shall all be changed,” 1 Thess. iv. 15; 
1 Cor. xv. 51. The unity of the body of Christ and. its 
common privileges in him furnish the only principle upon 
which this language can be satisfactorily explained. When 
we read, therefore, “‘ According as he hath chosen vs,” we are 
included, if we are believers in Christ, as well as those with 
whom Paul immediately identified himself. 

2. The Scriptures not only ascribe choice to God by the 
use of the verb “choose,” but the thing is spoken of in the ab- 
stract, by the term “ election:” ‘“ Knowing, brethren beloved, 
your electionof God.” “'Theelection hathobtained it.” Theuse 
of this term clearly shows that there is something particular 
in the act. of God. But let us examine passages: “ For the 
children being not yet. born, neither having done any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God according to election might 
stand, not of works, but of him that calleth; it was said 
unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. As it is written, 
Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated,’ Rom. ix. 11-13. 

Here the discriminating power of God is represented as 
terminating on the younger of twin brothers. The distine- 
tion is marked. It is said in regard to circumstances con- 
nected with the coming of Christ on the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, ‘Then shall two be in the field; the one shall be 
taken, and the other left. Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill; the one shall be taken, and the other left.” Here two 
children lie together in the womb; the one is taken, and the 
other left; and, as if to display the wisdom and the inscru- 
table and indisputable sovereignty of God, the younger is 
taken, and the elder left. Observe in this passage, (1.) The 
apostle is speaking of the unbelief of the Jews in his day, and 
is giving some account of it, asnot being a matter of surprise, 
or making the promise of God of none effect. This is’ the 
scope of the passage. (2.) He notices a distinction of pri- 
vilege and character among the Jews themselves. The apostle 
is not speaking’ of the distinction between the Jews and the 
nations, but of a distinction among the Jews themselves: 
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“ They are not all Israel that are of Israel, neither because 
they are the seed of Abraham are they all children. They 
which are the children of the flesh, these are not the children 
of God.” And he evinces that God had from the beginning 
drawn a line of distinction between Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob 
and Esau, the latter being the children of the flesh, the 
former the children of promise, to whom God had a special 
regard in all that he had said, children who were counted 
for the seed. He adduces the instance of Moses and Pha- 
raoh, and resolves all distinction into the sovereign grace of 
God: “ He will have mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and. he will have compassion on whom he will have compas- 
sion.” Even, therefore, among the very Israelites, who were 
the chosen people, God manifests the right of sovereignty, 
by the extension of special mercy in the forgiveness of sin. 
(3.) The apostle refers in his reasoning not merely to external 
privileges. He refers especially to spiritual privileges. This 
is evident from the words, “ And that he might make known 
the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had 
afore prepared unto glory.” 

The scope and spirit of this passage require us to under- 
stand it not as representing the nations descending from 
Jacob and Esau, but two opposite kinds of people to be 
found in the same nation, and sometimes in the same church, 
and sometimes even in the same family. It is true that the 
passage in Malachi (i. 2, 3), in which there is a reference to 
Jacob and Esau, may be viewed as applying to the people 
descended from these persons respectively ; yet the apostle, 
in the passage under consideration, is speaking not of a 
national but a personal distinction, among individuals of the 
same people. In this connection, the distinction of the 
offspring of Jacob and Esau, nationally considered, could 
not be introduced with propriety, excepting as illustrative 
of the sovereignty of God; and in this respect national and 
personal election stand precisely on the same footing. God 
disposeth of his own as he pleases, and gives none account 
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of his matters. Emphatical on the subject of the special 
gracious purpose of God are the words, “ That the purpose 
of God according to election might stand.” 

It must further be noticed respecting the words, “ Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau have I hated,” that “hated” is to be 
understood as expressing not a special, positive hatred, but 
in respeet of purpose a negative hatred. As an exemplifica- 
tion of the sense in which the word is to be understood 
here, I refer you to Luke xiv. 26, “If any man come to 
me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.” In none of these cases is 
positive hatred enjoined, but the very reverse, and only a less 
degree of love; which, in comparison with what is due to 
Christ, may be called hatred.. Young hearts are ready to 
feel a kind of sensitive repugnance at the words, “ Esau have 
I hated,” as if hatred were the same sovereign thing that 
love is,—a feeling which a just view of the case and of the 
use of language will subdue and remove. God hates none 
of his creatures as such. But “he is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity.” In respect of 
guilt and depravity, Jacob and Esau were equally subjects 
of condemnation, and objects of holy displeasure. But in 
respect of election Jacob was: loved, and Esau was not loved 
as Jacob was; and this is all the amount of hatred in the 
connection in which it here stands. Esau remains in a state 
of sin. Jacob was loved, not upon any foresight, on the one 
hand, of his own obedience, nor, on the other, of Esau’s 
profanity. We need not stumble here; for the children 
were not yet born, neither had done good or evil. So far 
as the words “love” and “hatred” refer to determinations 
of the divine mind respecting their final state, the love in 
the one case is to be ascribed to sovereignty, and the hatred 
in the other to equity. But of this again. 

We turn your attention to another passage of the same 
important and decisive character with that now illustrated : 


ee 
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Rom. xi. 5, 7, “ Even so then at this present time also there 
is a remnant according to the election of grace...... What 
then? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for; 
but the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded.” 
The doctrine illustrated here was not new, but one which 
had been exemplified in former times, “Even so at this 
present time,” pointing out that a special gracious elec- 
tion had been manifested in the days of Elijah, and had 
operated in the prevention of idolatry, as it prevented a 
universal unbelief in the days of the apostle. The word 
“remnant” points out the specialty of the purpose. It 
cannot signify the whole, but must apply to particular in- 
dividuals of the Jewish church or people; and so it estab- 
lishes the distinction between a personal and national elec- 
tion. The objection supposed against this doctrine, and 
answered, establishes the doctrine itself. “Thou wilt say 
then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault? for who hath 
resisted his will?” This is the very objection brought 
against the doctrine of special decrees of salvation in every 
age, from the time of the apostle to the present day. It is 
alleged that the doctrine is incompatible with moral re- 
sponsibility, and places man under impossibilities. Is not 
this the ever-reiterated objection brought against the doc- 
trine of special decrees of salvation? Truth was the same 
in the days of the apostle as now, human nature the same 
as now, and the objection to truth the same as now. And 
how does the apostle meet the objection? Does he show 
that his meaning has been misapprehended? or does he 
explain himself as referring to a general purpose to save all, 
and a conditional purpose to save those who, it was foreseen, 
would repent and believe? There was no deficiency of rea- 
soning power, or of metaphysical acumen, or of genius, to pre- 
vent him from doing so, had it consisted with the truth; and 
he would thus have removed all semblance even of plausibility 
from the objection. But no; instead of doing this, as the 
adversaries of the doctrine for which we plead attempt, he 
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gives an answer becoming the doctrine impugned and the 
objection brought against it. ‘Nay but, O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God?” While he adores, in the 
contemplation of a divine sovereignty which must not be 
challenged, he reproves, rebukes, and exposes the folly, 
arrogance, and sin, of every attempt to impugn it. The 
objection and the answer to it supply a most powerful 
argument in confirmation of the doctrine itself. 

3. The Scriptures frequently mention the elect as a dis- 
tinct and peculiar class. Of this we have abundant proof: 
“ And except those days should be shortened, there should 
no flesh be saved: but for the elect’s sake those days shall be 
shortened,” Matt. xxiv. 22. “There shall arise false Christs, 
and false prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders; 
insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the 
very ¢lect,” Matt. xxiv. 24. “His angels shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds,” Matt. xxiv. 31. 
“Shall not God avenge his own elect?” Luke xviii. 7. 
““Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect ?” 
Rom. vii. 33. “ Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy 
and. beloved, bowels of mercies,” Col. iii. 12. “ Therefore I 
endure all things for the elect’s sakes,” 2'Tim. ii. 10. “Paul, 
a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ, according 
to the faith of God’s elect,” Titus i. 1. “ Elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father,” 1 Pet.i. 2. “But ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people,” 1 Pet. 1. 9. “For the elect’s sake, 
whom he hath chosen,” said our Lord, “he hath shortened 
the days,” Mark xiii. 20. The word expresses a distinction, 
and a distinction arising from God, for they are chosen by 
God. It cannot mean generally that they belong to the 
Christian church. We find it applied to individuals. Paul 
is called “a chosen vessel,” Actsix. 15. Rufus is said to be 
‘chosen in the Lord,” Rom. xvi. 13. .John addresses his second 
epistle to “the elect lady,” 2 John 1. Proofs of this doctrine 
may be derived from the Old.as well as from the New Testa- 
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ment: “ But thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I 
have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend. Thou whom 
I have taken from the ends of the earth, and called thee 
from the chief men thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my 
servant; I have chosen thee, and not cast thee away,” Isa. 
xli. 8,9. “I give waters in the wilderness, and rivers in 
the desert, to give drink to my people, my chosen,” Isa. xliil. 
20. “Mine elect shall inherit it, and my servants shall 
dwell there,” Isa. Ixv. 9. ‘ And ye shall leave your name 
for a curse unto my chosen,” verse 15. “Mine elect shall 
long enjoy the work of their hands,” verse 22. “ Blessed 
is the nation whose God is the Lord; and the people whom 
he hath ‘chosen for his own inheritance,” Ps. xxxiii. 12. 
“ That I may see the good of thy chosen,” Ps. evi. 5. These 
passages are not adduced merely to prove the doctrine, but to 
show the tenor of Scripture language. The doctrine of elec- 
tion, as expressive of sovereign grace, is thus spread over the 
whole of Seripture. It might also be illustrated from the 
doctrine of the confirmation of angels. They are called “elect 
angels,” 1 Tim. v. 21. 

It will not be denied that the word signifies chosen, chosen out 
of or from among, and is expressive of a previous act of choice 
on the part of some one. “For the elect’s sake, whom he hath 
chosen,” says Christ, “he hath shortened the days,” Mark 
xii. 20. Though the word may come to signify excellent or 
delighted in, it first signifies chosen. It appears to us most 
reasonable to ascertain the meaning of the word “elect,” as 
a frequently-occurring designation in the Bible, by referring 
to some such passages as those we have considered ; in which, 
by sound exposition, it refers to individuals and to eternal 
salvation. It may have different shades of meaning, but 
these must be determined by the scope and context where 
they occur; but when the word occurs by itself as a designa- 
tion of a peculiar people, it is reasonable to call in the appli- 


cation of the good rule,—“ Scripture is the interpreter of 
Scripture.” 
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The scriptural argument advanced on this subject turns 
upon the use of the verb choose, the substantive election, and 
the adjective elect; and if in a few passages we find a definite 
meaning, we reckon it dutiful and safe to make use of these 
in expounding other passages where the precise meaning 
may not be so obvious. 

4. We read of the foreknowledge, predestination, prepara- 
tion, appointment, and ordination of God, in reference to 
the final state of men. Thus in 1 Pet. i. 2, “Elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God the Father, unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” Rom. viii. 29, “For 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son.” Foreknowledge in these 
passages must signify something special, and more than simple 
foreknowledge; for all in this sense are foreknown, yet all 
are not brought under even the external call of the gospel, 
while all such as are here said to be foreknown are justified 
and conformed to the image of God’s Son, and glorified. The 
word foreknow signifies to know with a specially favourable 
regard, and appears to be used in a sense nearly the same with 
the simple verb know: “The Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous.” “The Lord knoweth them that are his.” “ De- 
part from me: I never knew you.” 

Again we read, Rom. ix. 23, “ Vessels of mercy, which 
God had afore prepared unto glory.” Andin 1 Thess. v. 9, 
“For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ.” These words are 
expressive of divine purposes, and their immediate connec- 
tion with spiritual and eternal benefits proves their specialty. 
And if they express purposes of God,—which cannot be 
denied, if they have meaning at all,—the argument for a 
special gracious purpose is settled. It is simply this: All are 
not foreknown and appointed, because all do not enjoy the 
benefits resulting from the prescience and ordination of God. 

5. Another argument may be taken from what is said of 
“names written in heaven,” and ina “ book of life.” Let us 
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in the first place cast an eye upon some of the passages that 
bear on this special record: Heb. xii. 23, “ To the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven.” Dan. xii. 1, “And at that time thy people shall 
be delivered, every one that shall be found written in the 
book.” Luke x. 20, “ But rather rejoice, because your names 
are written in heaven.” Phil. iv. 3, “ With Clement also, 
and*with other my fellow-labourers, whose names are in the 
book of life.” Rev. xxi. 27, “ And there shall in no wise 
enter intoit any thing that defileth; ..... but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 

Now, this language must signify some eminently favourable 
distinction. The figure may be derived from the regular 
register or roll used in the registration of the people of Israel: 
Exod. xxxviii. 26, “ For every one that went to be numbered, 
from twenty years old and upward.” Num. i. 46, “ Even 
all they that were numbered were six hundred thousand and 
three thousand and five hundred and fifty.” Ezek. xiii. 9, 
“The prophets that see vanity, and that divine lies: they 
shall not be in the assembly of my people, neither shall they 
be written in the writing of the house of Israel.” 

It may be supposed that the language in some cases signi- 
fies, in the first instance, not the absolute, special purpose of 
God, but what fiows from it,—that the persons referred to are 
made actually citizens and heirs of heaven. Thus, “'The Lord 
shall count, when he writeth up the people, that this man 
was born there,” Ps. Ixxxvii. 6. And it is said, Isa. iv. 3, 
“ And it shall come to pass, that he that is left in Zion, and 
he that remaineth in Jerusalem, shall be called holy, even 
every one that is written among the living in Jerusalem.” 
Now, if it can be shown that the distinction represented in 
this language has in some cases been made from eternity, 
it will go far to confirm our argument. With a view to 
this, read Rev. xiii. 8, “ And all that dwell upon the earth 
shall worship him, whose names are not written in the book of 


life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world;” and 
S 
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compare it with Rev. xvii. 8, “ And they that dwell on the 
earth shall wonder, whose names were not written in the 
book of life from the foundation of the world.” It is obvi- 
ous here that the registration in the book of life has the 
high date of eternity, —“ before the foundation of the world;” 
the very language employed in Eph. i. 4, considered above. 
And what can this language mean, but the eternal purpose 
which God purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord ? 

In opposition to this view, the words of Moses have been 
and may be adduced: Exod. xxxii. 32, “ Yet now, if thou 
wilt not forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book which thou hast written.” The book of life 
is not the expression here. The book mentioned may signify 
the book of providence, by which he was sustained in life; or 
it may refer to his relation to the people of God in the wil- 
derness. This view of the words seems to correspond with 
the threatening of temporal death made by the Lord to Moses 
in verse 10 of the chapter, ‘Now therefore let me alone, that 
my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may con- 
sume them.” Weread in Ps. lxix. 28, “Let them be blotted 
out of the book of the living;” and it may be regarded as 
equivalent to being cut out of the land of the living. Moses 
says in another passage, Num. xi. 15, “ And if thou deal 
thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have 
found favour in thy sight; and let me not see my wretched- 
ness.” Even though this language were taken in the strong- 
est. sense that could be ascribed to it, it would be something 
like the expression used by Paul, Rom. ix. 3, “ For I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.” 

It may be thought that there is greater difficulty in ex- 
plaining the following passages in consistency with the doc- 
trine of absolute and final decrees. Christ says, “‘ He that 
overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment; and 
I will not blot out his name out of the book of life,” Rev. iii. 
5; and in chap. xxii. 19 we read, “ And if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall 
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take away his part out of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city, and from the things which are written in this book.” 
The promise in the first of these passages is not so diffi- 
cult of interpretation in consistency with the doctrine of 
particular and irrevocable election. It may be said to be 
declarative, and its connection with perseverance to the end 
of the Christian warfare only indicates the inviolable re- 
lation between means and end, which the doctrine in every 
just view of it invariably presents. And with regard to the 
second passage, “God shall take away his part out of the 
book of life” (“book of life” here refers to the divine purposes), 
it must be explained as signifying that the individual spoken 
of never had a place in the book, or in the holy city. It 
is to be marked that the word name is not used here, nor is 
it said to be blotted out. The language is, “God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life;” which may be 
justly explained to signify, take away his part which he 
professed and seemed to have in the book of life. Thus we 
read in one passage, “From him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath,” Matt. xxv. 29; and in another, 
‘Whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he seemeth to have,” or as it is given in the margin, 
“ thinketh that he hath,” Luke viii: 18.. From the date 
ascribed to the writing of this book, as we have seen above, 
there can be no just doubt of its reference to the divine 
purposes ; and analogy has led all expositors to give this 
interpretation, excepting Whitby, Macknight, and others, 
with whose system the doctrine was at variance. Indeed, 
as the apostle had said, “For I testify unto. @ery man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, If any man 
shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book,” the most simple and 
natural interpretation of the words we have been consider- 
ing seems tobe, “ If any man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out 
of the book of life;” or, as it is immediately added, “from 
the things which are written in this book,”—that is, from the 
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invaluable blessings which are written and described in the 
preceding passage of the book. 

6. We have an argument from the testimony of the Son 
of God. John xvii. contains our Lord’s intercessory prayer, 
which cannot be understood without the doctrine of elec- 
tion. It unquestionably has a prospective reference to the 
death of Christ, and the accomplishment of the great design 
of that death, to give eternal life to as many as had been 
given him. We find through the whole of it a secret dis- 
tinction of character implied; and there is a specification of 
character founded on their being given him. From the 
sixth verse to the end there is not a petition which does not 
refer to this class. We are not to consider this prayer 
as referring merely to the twelve apostles as apostles, for 
Judas was numbered with them as such. It must refer 
to them as comprehended in the secret choice of divine 
grace. 

The 12th verse, indeed, alludes to Judas, and suggests a 
difficulty: “None of them is lost, but the son of perdi- 
tion.” Is it possible that even one of those given to Christ 
could be lost? The idea is incompatible with John vi. 39, 
“This is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day.” “Of them which thou 
gavest me have I lost none,” John xviii. 9. Nor is it to be | 
inferred that Judas belonged to those given to Christ by 
his Father. E/ 7 denotes not exception, but contrast: “None 
of them is lost, but the son of perdition;” that is, ‘ None of 
them is lost, ®ut the son of perdition is lost.’ The same con- 
junction does not denote exception in Luke iv. 26, 27, “ But 
unto none of them was Elias sent, save (ei 7) unto Sarepta, 
a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. And 
many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the pro- 
phet; and none of them was cleansed, saving (</ «7) Naa- 
man the Syrian.” Was the widow a widow in Israel, or 
Naaman a leper in Israel? If it denote any thing like an 
exception, it is that that which it introduces may im a less 
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proper sense be understood as belonging to the things or 
persons previously specified; but there are not many instances 
even of this. Rev. ix. 4, “And it was commanded them 
that they should not hurt the grass of the earth, neither 
any green thing, neither any tree; but (<i w7) only those 
men which have not the seal of God in their foreheads.” 
We never think of inferring from this verse that men belong 
to trees or grass. Rev. xxi. 27, “There shall in no wise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; but (¢/ 7) they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” We never think 
that those written in the Lamb’s book of life are among 
those working abomination. It is contrast, not exception, 
that is here implied. Matt. v. 13, “If the salt have lost 
his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth 
good for nothing, but (¢/ ~7) to be cast out, and to be trod- 
den under foot of men.” Is “to be trodden under foot of 
men” an exception to “ good for nothing?” The very reverse. 
Matt. xii. 3, 4, “ Have ye not read what David did, when he 
was an hungered, and they that were with him; how he 
entered into the house of God, and did eat the shewbread, 
which was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them which 
were with him, but only (¢ 7) for the priests?” Were the 
priests then with David? There are lists of such passages in 
the commentators, John iii. 13, xv. 4, Gal. i. 7, etc., to 
show that it is not properly an exceptive particle, but must 
be understood with some latitude. Dr Doddridge, in a 
note on this very verse, shows a similar use of the word 
“except” in our own language :— 


—— “God and his Son except, 
Created thing nought valued he nor shunned.” 


Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 678. 


We conclude, then, that Judas is not included in the num- 
ber of those for whom our Lord prays, and that his case 
affords no exception against the doctrine of a special divine 
purpose. But, moreover, Christ does not restrict his prayer 
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to the eleven, he comprehends others: “ Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word,” John xvii. 20. Verse 24 refers to the 
mediatorial glory of Christ before the foundation of the 
world; for it is not a glory essential and underived, because 
divine, but “given” in reward for mediatorial work. This 
verse is a precious vinculum, binding the whole together, 
and representing those whom the Father has given to Christ 
as having a united interest in his death and intercession. 
Christ does not receive his mediatorial glory but in connec- 
tion with those whom the Father has given him; and he could 
not have been glorified as mediator, and foreordained to the 
office before the foundation of the world, without a special 
relation to those whom as mediator he was to save. 

7. The dispensations of Providence in regard to the dis- 
tribution of the means of grace lead to the same conclusion. 

All are not partakers of these precious means. The doc- 
trine establishes a connection between means and end. But 
as the means are not given to all, so neither can the end be 
designed to include all. What a difference in respect of the 
enjoyment of the gospel, in regard to countries, and in re- 
gard to small districts of a country, and even in regard to indi- 
viduals! In the distribution of means there is a human agency, 
but there is also a secret directing and overruling Providence. 
Thave sometimes thought we might see an illustration of this 
in the simple history of the labours of the apostles: Acts xvi. 
7, 8, «After they were come to Mysia, they assayed to go 
into Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered them not. And they 
passing by Mysia came down to Troas.” The dispensations 
that have brought the means of salvation to nations and 
countries are often marked by a character very particular and 
sovereign. Even the different circumstances connected with 
the bringing of individuals within the range of salvation dis- 
cover a specialty of procedure. They will often be seen to 
originate in events seemingly accidental. An individual born 
in some distant region, where there is little or no access to 
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instruction, is brought, on his civil business, under the roof of 
a fearer of God, or, by what the world calls accident, into 
conversation with an enlightened and affectionate Chris- 
tian, and is placed under the dispensation of the gospel. He 
is brought to hear the truth without design or thought on his 
part. The youth who has left his father’s home,in the midst of 
battle is preserved, while ten thousand fall at his side, and 
returns, a monument of sparing mercy, to experience spiritual 
good. How often are individuals, in the wonderful leadings 
of Providence, brought to the means of grace even from the 
‘ most distant lands, while others remain in darkness! And, 
on the other hand, by orderings of Providence which no eye 
could foresee, this Christian is sent to one place,—this Bible 
to another,—this Sabbath-school teacher to a particular 
locality or district. What is to be seen in all these things? 
A secret hand giving a particular direction to the distribution 
of the means. “ He must needs go through Samaria.” <A ves- 
sel of mercy is there to be brought to the knowledge of the 
Saviour, and altogether without her consciousness; but in his 
own entire knowledge of her case, and with express design to 
save her, he waits at Jacob’s well to reveal his mercy. 
Onesimus has added to the degradation of slavery the re- 
proach of being a thief and a fugitive. Deserting his master, 
he repairs to Rome, and wanders through its crowded streets. 
Caught by the voice of Paul, he is begotten his son by the 
gospel, is knit to him in its holy bonds, and returns, profit- 
able alike to his master and the apostle,—not as a servant, 
but a brother beloved. This is just a specimen of the order- 
ings of Providence. Some have the means of grace; others 
have them not. ‘This is not the effect of accident. It is all 
ordered, and exhibits special design on the part of God. 
The means are distributed ever by human agency, though 
controlled by the special direction of the divine will. Review 
the condition of particular places of the earth, and of indivi- 
duals, in respect to the means of salvation, and you have in 
striking manifestation the workings of a secret sovereignty. 
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8. The doctrine admits of further illustration and con- 
firmation from various facts with respect to the success of 
means. Even where the very same means are enjoyed, the 
success is different. In one case, the means have been abun- 
dant and favourable, yet the individual remains unimpressed. 
In another case, where perhaps the means were not so libe- 
rally supplied, the individual is subdued to the obedience of — 
faith. The gospel is made effectual by the grace of God. This 
is bestowed according to purpose. The operations of God 
are not fortuitous. The agency is but the evolution of the 
divine purpose. Is he right in what he actually does? Shall 
we deny that it was right in him to determine to do from 
eternity what we can see he actually does in time? We see 
before us the fact that all are not made partakers of salvation, 
and it is in reason to connect this with a divine purpose; and 
upon the same principle on which we maintain opposition to 
the purposes, we might oppose ourselves to the actual pro- 
cedure of God. 

9. The doctrine of the Scripture on the solemn subject of 
preterition confirms the argument I prosecute. “The elec- 
tion hath obtained it; and the rest,”—solemn statement !— 
“the rest were blinded,” Rom. xi. 7. “I speak not of you 
all: I know whom I have chosen,” John xiii. 18. “Ye 
believe not, because ye are not of my sheep,” John x. 26. 
“‘And whosoever was not found written in the book of 
life was cast into the lake of fire,’ Rev. xx. 15. “ Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau have I hated,’ Rom. ix. 13. God 
hates none of his creatures as such. He “ hateth the workers 
of iniquity.” In respect of guilt and depravity of original 
character, Jacob and Esau were equally hated. But in re- 
spect of election Jacob was loved, and Esau was not loved; 
for so are we to understand hatred as applied in Esau’s 
case. The Scriptures sometimes speak of a negative hatred : 
Luke xiv. 26, “If any man come to me, and hate not his 
father and mother.” It does not express positive hatred. 
Esau was not loved as Jacob was, and on this account the 
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term “hatred” is used. The one remains in a state of sin, 
the other is preferred; but not upon the foresight, on the one 
hand, of Jacob’s obedience and piety, nor, on the other, of 
Esau’s profanity. The children had not yet done good or evil. 
If the expressions are to be applied to the determination of 
the final state of both, the love in the one case must be as- 
cribed to sovereignty, and the hatred in the other to 
equity. Weigh thoughtfully the solemn fact. Jacob, the 
younger, is an object of special divine grace; Esau, the elder, 
is not. 

10. The Scriptures ascribe a prospective influence to the 
doctrine of previous secret distinctions or determinations 
known to God. 

(1.) A certain secret distinction of character is represented 
as giving a providential direction unto the means of salvation: 
Acts xviii. 9, 10, “ Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night 
by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: 
for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt 
thee: for I have much people in this city.” Besides the 
promise of the gracious presence of God, there is something 
implied in the way of encouragement from the words, “J 
have much people in this city.’ This cannot be understood of 
persons already converted, for such were few compared with 
subsequent conversions. The explanation that some give of 
these words, as meaning that much people in Corinth were 
virtuous and well-disposed, is: inconsistent with the general 
view we must take of human nature, and with the very 
facts of the case. “ Fornicators,. idolaters, adulterers, effemi- 
nate, abusers of themselves with mankind, thieves, covetous, 
drunkards, revilers,’ were the characters over which the gos- 
pel of divine grace had triumphed. “Such were some of 
you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God.” ‘As illustrative of the spirit of this observation, 
I remind you of the words of Christ to Ananias in the case 
of Saul of Tarsus: “Go thy way; for he is a chosen vessel 
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unto me, to bear my name before the sibishe and kings, 
and the children of Israel,” Acts ix. 15. 

(2.) A previous secret distinction is connected with the re- 
ception and success of the gospel: “And when the Gentiles 
heard this, they were glad, and glorified the word of the Lord: 
and as many as were ordained to eternal life believed,” Acts 
xiii.48. Weare not at liberty to alter the order of the passage, 
and read, “‘ As many as believed were ordained to eternal life.” 
Whitby and others of his views say, “As many as were dis- 
posed to eternal life believed.” But this is not the meaning 
of the word rendered “ ordained,” as it signifies appointment 
or arrangement. According to the opinion of those who 
give this interpretation, the verse gives no explanation of the 
fact, or new information, but embodies a truism which might 
be affirmed of every ‘case; and it leaves the existence of this 
supposed particular ‘disposition unaccounted for,—not to say 
any thing of the known opposition of the human heart to the 
truth. The view we have given is in harmony with other 
testimonies. Ordination to eternal life precedes faith; for 
God has “chosen to salvation through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth.” Mark how Paul introduces 
this in the case ef the Thessalonians: 1 Thess. i. 4, 5, 
“Knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God. For 
our opel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power.” 

(3.) The same secret distinction is represented as giving a 
defined extent to the actual effect of the gospel: “ But I 
said unto you, That ye also have seen me, and believe not. 
All that the Father giveth me shall come to me,’ John vi. 
36, 37. These words were spoken in connection with the 
fact that some enjoying the means of salvation believed not. 
But shall their unbelief make the promise of God of none 
effect ? No; “ All that the Father giveth me shall come to me,” 
—that is, shall believe. Of the same import are the words of 
Christ, Johnx.15,16, “ Llay down my life for the sheep. And 
other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice.” Verse 27, “ My sheep 
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hear my voice, and I know them.” The success of the gos- 
pel is connected with a secret distinction of persons: “Other 
sheep I have..... My sheep hear my voice... .. Ye believe 
not, because ye are not of my sheep.” The same truth may 
be illustrated from Matt. xx. 23, “To sit on my right hand, 
and on my left, is not mine to give, but for whom it is 
prepared of my Father.” The supplement, 7 shall be given, 
should be deleted, as it would seem to express that Christ has 
not power to bestow the honours of his kingdom; whereas the 
words truly express that he bestows these honours in concert 
with his Father, and on them for whom his Father has pre- 
pared them. 

(4.) This secret distinction of character operates with a pre- 
serving effect: ‘There shall arise false Christs, and false 
prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders; insomuch 
that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect,” 
Matt. xxiv. 24. The aim of these false Christs is to de- 
ceive; this deception is very insinuating and powerful. It 
would prevail over all men, even over the elect if it were 
possible; but this is not possible. And why? Because they 
are elect. In illustration of the same truth, observe the con- 
nection in which the words quoted above from 2 Thess. ii. 9, 
11-13 stand: “Whose coming is after the working of Satan, 
with all power, and signs, and lying wonders... . . And for 
this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie;- that they all might be condemned who be- 
lieved not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. 
But we are bound to give thanks alway to God for you, brethren 
beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth.” To the same effect are the words 
of the same apostle, and on a similar subject, in2 Tim. ii. 18, 19: 
“‘ Who concerning the truth have erred, saying that the re- 
surrection is past already ; and overthrow the faith of some. 
Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his, and, Let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” _ 
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(5.) Unbelief and the consequent condemnation stand in 
a kind of negative connection with the secret purposes of 
God. The purposes of God do not produce unbelief, but 
the absence of special gracious purposes is represented as 
accounting for the unbelief and condemnation of some. In 
the passage quoted above this is brought out: John x. 26, 
“But ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep.” Now, 
the sheep of Christ who believe on him are sheep given him 
before they believe, and who shall hear his voice. But others 
believe not, because they are not of his sheep. To the same 
effect are the words of Paul, “ The election hath obtained it, 
and the rest were blinded.” The same thing appears in a 
very affecting point of view in the Apocalypse: The anti- 
christ shall prevail, “and all that dwell upon the earth shall 
worship him, whose names are not written in the book of 
life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” chap. 
xiii, 8. “They that dwell on the earth shall wonder, whose 
names are not written in the book of life from the founda- 
tion of the world,” chap. xvii. 8. The following ofantichristian 
delusion must be resolved into the depravity of the heart and 
criminal abuse of moral power; but it is striking to find it 
accounted for from the fact that their names are not written 
in the book of life. So when the condemnation of the wicked 
is described, it is said, chap. xx. 15, “And whosoever was 
not found written in the book of life was cast into the lake 
of fire.” This condemnation must be morally and legally 
resolved into guilt and impenitence, but it is remarkable 
that it should stand in the connection in which it is here 
placed. No part in the book of life—no interest in the re- 
deeming purposes of God in Christ. 

(6.) Election is a divine act, placed in a positive connection 
with certain issues favourable to the interests of the saints. 
They are the wine of social life, on account of which the full 
cluster is not to be destroyed,—the preserving element, on ac- 
count of which days of judgment are to be shortened: Isa. Ixv. 
8, 9, “ Thus saith the Lord, As the new wine is found in the 
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cluster, and one saith, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it ; 
so will I do for my servants’ sakes, that I may not destroy 
them all. And I will bring forth a seed out of Jacob, and 
out of Judah an inheritor of my mountains: and mine elect 
shall inherit it, and my servants shall dwell there.” Matt. 
xxiv, 22, “And except those days should be shortened, 
there should no flesh be saved: but for the elect’s sake 
those days shall be shortened.” 

11. Let us proceed now to consider the retrospective re- 
ference that is made to divine purposes. The Scriptures 
trace a connection between all the blessings of salvation and 
the divine purposes. In considering the privileges of be- 
lievers, we are never allowed to lose sight of the gracious 
purpose of God, according to which they are bestowed. 
This will appear by a brief illustration. 

The saints are called in Christ Jesus. The gospel has been 
effectual in their hearts. They have been convinced of sin, and 
have obeyed the call of God. We read, “ Whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called.” “ Called aceording to his pur- 
pose.” ‘The children not being yet born, neither having done 
any good or evil, that the purpose of God according to elec- 
tion might stand.” ‘‘ Who hath saved us, and called us with 
an holy calling, not according to our works, but according to 
his own purpose and grace,” Rom. viii. 29, 30, ix. 11, 2 Tim. i. 9. 

Again, Is faith the primary, distinguishing grace of the 
saints ?—-we must -regard it as appointed in the divine 
purpose as the means of salvation: ‘Chosen to salvation 
through belief of the truth,” 2 Thess. ii. 13. Is the gospel 
believed on in a certain city ?—it is by “as many as were 
ordained to eternal life.” Do I speak of the faith which is 
after godliness ?—I must be reminded that it is “the faith of 
God’s elect.” 

Again, Do I think of the inestimable privilege of accep- 
tance with God in the Beloved? Iam instructed that this 
privilege has a meritorious foundation in the blood, the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. I see it dispensed in the 
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way of faith, and know it to be a privilege conferred alto- 
gether gratuitously; and I am assured that it is irrever- 
sible, and that it is evidenced by works. But I must 
not lose sight of its origin in a redeeming purpose: “Whom 
he did predestinate, them he also called: and whom 
he called, them he also justified.” Do I contemplate God 
as the author of this high privilege, and meditate on its 
foundation and evidence in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ? and is my soul emboldened in the considera- 
tion of its stability? and would I realize the privilege and 
freedom of the seed of Israel, who are justified in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and who glory in him?—I must ask, “ Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God 
that justifieth.” 

Further, Would I rise in my contemplation of the privileges 
and honours of the saints of God, as the sons of the Most 
High, interested in God as their Father, redeemed from the 
curse of the law to receive the adoption of sons, invested with 
high immunities, and partakers of their glorious liberty ? am 
I overwhelmed while meditating “what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the 
sons of God?”—let me not omit to. “bless the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ, having 
predestinated us to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to himself.” 

Again, Is my attention directed to the spiritual change of 
character which makes meet to be partaker of the inheri- 
tance of the saints? I may profitably regard it in its pro- 
curing cause, the blood of Christ; in its active principles, 
faith and love; in its rule, the law of God; in its example, 
Christ ;—but I must not forget to take also into account 
that God hath “chosen to salvation through sanctification 
of the Spirit;” that he has “chosen” persons “in Christ 
Jesus before the foundation of the world, that they should 
be holy and without blame;” and that the saints are “ elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
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sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ,” 2 Thess. ii. 13; Eph. 
i, 4; 1 Pet. i. 2. I hear it reiterated in the Scripture, 
“Thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God: the Lord 
thy God hath chosen thee to be a special people unto himself.” 
The foundation upon which sanctification rests, the means 
by which it is obtained, and its glorious consummation, are 
comprehended in the purposes of Him who hath “ created” 
his people “in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God. 
hath before ordained that they should walk in them,” Eph. 
ii. 10. 

Again, Are my thoughts directed to a futwre state, and to 
the “glory that is to be revealed ? ”—“ Whom he did predesti- 
nate, them he also called; and whom he called them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” The 
“« vessels of mercy” are “afore prepared unto glory.” We 
must “ give thanks to God, who hath chosen us from the be- 
ginning to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth; whereunto he called us by the gospel, 
to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And let me carry my views forward to the resurrection of 
the dead. The last trumpet has sounded, the dead start from 
their graves, and the angels of God receive a commission to 
gather unto him “those who have made a covenant with him 
by sacrifice.” Being caused to fly swiftly, the angels make 
speed, and I behold them “ gathering together God’s elect” 
under their wings, “from the four winds, from the one end 
of heaven to the other,” Matt. xxiv. 31. Is not this in per- 
fect harmony with the words of Christ, “ This is the Father’s 
will which hath sent me,;that of all which he hath given 
me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the 
last day?” John vi. 39. 

The judgment is set, the books are opened, and the dead 
are judged out of them; the awards are declared, and -the 
Judge, with a smile of complacent delight, gives forth 
the welcome, “Inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world,” the lips of the Redeemer 
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and Judge announcing in the ears of millions who had been 
either ignorant of it or had contemned it, the sovereignty 
and specialty of eternal purposes of grace. 

Follow the redeemed to the gates of the celestial city, and 
there must this doctrine be once more proclaimed: “ There 
shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie: but they 
which are written in the Lamb’s book of life,’—“ written in 
the book of life from the foundation of the world.” 

And when we carry our views farther, till they are lost in 
exceeding brightness, God seems to proclaim, ‘“‘ Mine elect 
shall inherit it.” Surely, “Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord; and the people whom he hath chosen for his in- 
heritance.” Who does not pray, “ Remember me, O Lord, 
with the favour that thou bearest unto thy people: O visit 
me with thy salvation; that I may see the good of thy chosen, 
that I may rejoice in the gladness of thy nation, that I may 
glory with thine inheritance?” Ps. evi. 4, 5. 

This closes my illustrations of the doctrine of special divine 
purposes, from the prospective and retrospective connections 
in which it stands. ‘The argument may not appear to have 
all the obviousness of some others; but I am persuaded it 
has conclusiveness and strength, showing as it does that the 
doctrine is not insulated, but vitally embodied in the whole 
system of gospel truth. From the deep impression which it 
made on my own mind, when studying the subject with ear- 
nest attention long ago,—an impression not abated but deep- 
ened on every review of the argument,—I recommend it to the 
careful study of my young friends. 

Does a secret distinction of persons, known to God alone, 
give a particular direction to providence in the bestowment 
of the means of grace? Does this distinction stand connected 
with actual faith in the gospel? Does it define the extent 
of the success of the gospel? Does it operate with a pre- 
serving effect on those who have believed ? And do the unbe- 
lief and condemnation of others stand negatively connected 
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with, that is, disconnected from, this secret distinction? These 
things are so. And what is the conclusion to be derived? 
Is it not that there are particular purposes respecting those 
who shall inherit salvation. We are not warranted to sepa- 
rate means and ends. We perceive, if we may so speak, a 
solicitude in the language of Scripture to link these together 
by the secret purpose of God. We have seen our effectual 
calling, faith, justification, adoption, sanctification, the pri- 
vileges of the future state and of eternal glory, all exhibited 
under such aconnection. How comes it that we cannot read 
of grace or glory but as the result of divine purposes? 
This connection is not fortuitous. The true reason of it 
must be found in the reality of this connection. I do not 
say that in every one of the above passages the doctrine can 
be established; but once established by a few direct testi- 
monies from the Scriptures, soundly expounded, it furnishes 
a principle upon which such passages as the above admit of 
simple and consistent explanation, while the multitude of 
them illustrates most convincingly that the doctrine is essen- 
tial in the system of revealed truth, and that this system 
is a harmonious whole. 


LECTURE XI. 


THE NATURE OF ELECTION, AND OBJECTIONS TO IT 
CONSIDERED. 


WE have submitted some brief scriptural evidence and illus- 
trations on the subject of election, and it may be proper to 
make some statements regarding its scriptural character. The 
teacher of divine truth should endeavour to form determinate 
and clear ideas on this subject. Without this there must be 
uncertainty and confusion in his own mind, marring the 
effect of the instructions which he offers to others, either 
on the doctrine itself, or on subjects connected with it that 
may come before him. Without clear and definite views, he 
cannot meet the objections that may be coming in his way, 
these being often directed against false views and misrepre- 
sentations of the subject. The following observations are 
submitted on the proper scriptural character of election :— 
1. Election originated in the exercise of sovereignty. We 
have in a former lecture offered remarks on this subject, and 
while admitting the right of God to do whatever seems good 
in his own sight, in the formation of inanimate and irrational 
creatures, and in the formation and disposal of moral crea- 
tures, we wished to claim this word sovereignty in order to give 
expression to the dispensation of mercy. There was sove- 
reign goodness in the creation of man, and in the privileges 
and distinctions conferred on him. ‘There was goodness in 
the moral system which God was pleased to erect, it being 
his design to glorify himself in the knowledge, love, wor- 
ship, and obedience, of creatures fitted by intellectual and 
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moral endowments for these privileges and duties. And 
there is a sovereignty in the exercise of mercy. 

It is proper to keep before our mind the distinction be- 
tween equity and mercy. The moral requisition of the divine 
law did not originate in sovereignty, although the promise at- 
tached to obedience originated in sovereign goodness. ‘The 
obedience of man, being all due to God, could not constitute 
in itself a claim. Still, while God, by the holiness of his 
nature, was under necessity, from equity, of punishing sin, he 
became pledged by promise to the reward of obedience; and 
thus laid a foundation in equity for proceeding with man in 
the way of condemnation, or of approval, acceptance, and 
reward, in terms of the moral system which he had erected. 
But there is no claim, either in absolute equity or by pro- 
mise, for the exercise of mercy. It could not be demanded 
in equity, but has been exercised in sovereignty. We have 
heard it proclaimed, in all the majesty of sovereignty, “I 
will be merciful to whom I will be merciful.” The trans- 
gression of man gives scope for mercy, and sovereignty is 
displayed in the determination to save, in the extension of 
it to the human family, and in the specialty of its objects even 
in the human family. This is manifest in the purposes of 
which we have been speaking. They are called, Eph. i. 9, 
“ The mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure, 
which he hath purposed in himself.” The prerogative of 
mercy is with God, and he saves by this sovereign preroga- 
tive, but never condemns by it. 

It is true, there are purposes of condemnation. But the 
appointment to salvation and the appointment to wrath pro- 
ceed on very different principles;—the one originated solely 
in sovereignty, and the other is founded exclusively on equity. 

I am aware of the prejudice on the subject of the divine 
sovereignty, as if it implied a decree of reprobation. I beg 
to say that there is no decree ofreprobation. The meaning of 
the word reprobate will be understood by a reference to the 
only instance of its occurrence in the translation of the Old 
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Testament: “ Reprobate silver shall men call them, because’ 
the Lord hath rejected them,” Jer. vi. 30. The rejection here 
is rejection by trial in the furnace, not by a sovereign act. 
It is worthy of especial notice, too, that the word reprobate 
is never, in the Scriptures, applied to express the antecedent 
determination of the divine mind, and that in every instance 
of its occurrence, it respects exclusively moral probation of 
character, and a decision founded on that probation, without 
any reference to the decrees of God. Reprobation, in the 
scriptural use of it, is not opposed to election, but to appro- 
bation. The only passage which has the smallest appear- 
ance of a reference to sovereignty in a matter of this kind is 
Rom. i. 28, “God gave them over to a reprobate mind ;” 
where it plainly signifies, not an act of antecedent decree, 
but an act of equitable retribution, according to the special 
findings of the case. On the same principle the following pas- 
sages are susceptible of explanation, 2 Cor. xiii. 5-7; 2 Tim. 
ii. 8; Titus i. 16; Heb. vi. 8. The introduction of the 
word reprobation in connection with the subject of decrees 
is unwarranted by Scripture, is inconsistent with the proper 
meaning of the term itself, etymologically or in Scripture 
use, and is deeply to be regretted, because connected in 
some cases with most unfounded and objectionable state- 
ments, on the part of writers, preachers, and professing 
Christians. But I must not digress farther, when calling 
your attention to some scriptural views of the decrees of sal- 
vation. The truth I wish to impress on your mind, as first in 
order and first in importance, is, that election originated in 
sovereignty. 

2. In the purpose of election there is a reference to the me- 
diation of Jesus Christ. The objects of the divine purposes 
are placed in a certain relation to Christ: “ According as he 
hath chosen us in hime... . Having predestinated us unto 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself,” Eph. 1. 
4,5. “According to the eternal purpose which he purposed 
in Christ Jesus our Lord,” Eph. iii. 11. “God hath not ap- 
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pointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” 1 Thess. v. 9. ‘According to his own pur- 
pose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began,” 2 Tim. i. 9. “They which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life,” Rev. xxi. 27, ete. 

We have seen that there was no necessity on the part of 
God to dispense mercy. ‘The volitions or purposes of mercy 
are absolutely free and sovereign. But it does not impair 
the voluntariness or the sovereignty of these purposes to 
say that they must be in harmony with the divine charac- 
ter. This necessity, you must perceive, on a moment’s re- 
flection, arises from the perfection of that character. ‘There 
was no previous necessity of nature determining God to 
create the world; but the determination taken, it must, from 
the perfection of the divine nature, be according to wisdom. 
There was no necessity to form moral creatures; but their 
formation determined upon, it must be in accordance with 
the moral excellence of Jehovah. It was a matter of pure 
sovereignty whether God should extend pardon to the 
guilty family of man; but this determined, it must be ac- 
cording to the perfection of the divine nature, and of the 
moral law which he has promulgated. It is sovereignty 
which chooses persons to obtain salvation; but equity is dis- 
played in appointing them to obtain salvation by Jesus Christ. 
The necessity of atonement upon the supposition of a design 
or purpose of mercy, and the connection of the atonement 
with every blessing and hope, are doctrines afterwards to be 
considered. In the meantime let us notice the reference of 
the saving purposes to the Redeemer, and the relation of the 
personal objects of these purposes to him, as beautifully 
illustrated in the 17th chapter of John, as well as in the 
passages quoted above, and in others. The sovereignty of 
God cannot interfere with his natural or moral perfection, 
or the honours of his moral government. Sovereignty does 
not, cannot, dispense with justice or oppose it; and, in the 
provisions made in the atonement, justice does not oppose 
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the exercise of sovereignty. They beautifully harmonize ; 
and in the gracious thoughts of God, which are to us-ward 
even from eternal ages, all this was anticipated and provided 
for, when he chose us in Christ from before the foundation 
of the world. | 

The relation to Christ in the divine purposes of salvation 
should set at rest the controversy between the supralap- 
sarians and sublapsarians, which turned upon the point 
whether God in his purposes regarded man as possible to 
be created and free to fall, or as actually created and fallen. 
The purpose to save supposes man lost, and the relation 
of this purpose to a Mediator supposes offence and the 
necessity of reconciliation. We cannot form an idea of 
purposes of mercy but in relation to creatures regarded as 
guilty and miserable; nor can we conceive of Christ as a 
Lamb fore-ordained before the foundation of the world to 
take away sin, but upon the supposition of sin. But let 
the controversy sleep, unless brought forward in connection 
with views prejudicial to the truth, or laying a stumbling- 
block before the inquirer, or giving unjust occasion to the 
enemy. We cannot scan the infinite mind of God, nor de- 
clare how the divine understanding contemplated the whole 
series of events from the creation of Adam to the consum- 
mation of all things; nor can we tell how things natural, 
moral, and gracious, were arranged, subordinated, and har- 
monized, in the stupendous plan of the universe. It is 
enough that God has revealed a part of his ways; and let 
us look at them in the light of that revelation, and turn 
them to a present practical account, without stretching 
ourselves beyond our proper measure. Whoever would 
give a just and scriptural view of election, must place it in 
connection with the person and work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

3. Election is particular in its personal objects. 

It is reasonable to conceive of the divine purposes as 
extending to all things. The purposes of God extend to all 
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things as a whole, and to every single part individually and 
particularly, and to all the modes, circumstances, and times 
of beings and events. As we cannot, on the one hand, take 
too enlarged a view of the infinite comprehensiveness of the 
divine counsels, so, on the other hand, we cannot conceive 
too minutely of them. The counsel that extends to the 
whole system must extend to all the parts. God drew the 
plan of the whole, if we may so speak; and it is without 
omission or confusion. The perfection of a grand plan con- 
sists in the exact proportion and utility of its several parts. 
Upon this principle .we may conclude that the ultimate 
destinies of angels and men are comprehended in the divine 
purposes, in a way not reflecting injuriously on the divine 
character, nor operating prejudicially upon man, either to the 
perversion of his nature or the destruction of his moral and 
accountable character. 

But let us appeal to the Scriptures. We admit there is 
such a thing as a national election to external privileges, as 
in the case of the Jews; but we have found that among the 
Jews there was a special election, a “remnant according to 
the election of grace.” We refer you to our reasonings on 
the 9th and 11th chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, as 
well as to our illustrations of other passages, in our last lec- 
ture, in proof of this remark. Indeed this observation is a na- 
tural corollary or consequence from the doctrine of decrees. 

4. We have also seen that election is to spiritual privi- 
leges and to eternal salvation. We have admitted a national 
election, but this admission does not exclude a personal ; 
and we admit an election of individuals to office, but deny 
that this is the only sense in which individuals are spoken 
of in connection with election. Because a national election 
to external privileges and the election of individuals to 
office are spoken of, are we to contend that these are 
the exclusive meanings of election in every instance in 
which it occurs? We appeal at once to Eph. i. 4; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13. 
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5. Election is altogether of grace. It has no respect to 
any thing in the previous character of its objects, as a condi- 
tion upon which it proceeds. Election is not conditionated 
on any foreseen excellence in the objects of it. 

Let the doctrine of decree or purpose connected with the 
final states of allmen beadmitted. We take this for granted, 
although denied by some and reviled by others, and we now 
inquire whether the purpose to bestow eternal salvation is 
founded upon foreseen character, or is altogether gratuitous. 

If it be true that all men are equally involved in the same 
state of guilt and moral ruin, it is not. easy to conceive how 
conditional purposes could obtain. But let us appeal to the 
Scriptures: ‘He hath chosen us in him..... that we 
should be holy and without blame before him,” Eph. i. 4. 
“ Not according to our works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began,’ 2 Tim. i. 9. ‘That the purpose 
of God according to election might stand, not of works, but 
of him that calleth,’ Rom. ix. 11. “There is a remnant 
according to the election of grace. And if by grace, then 
is it no more of works: otherwise grace is no more grace. 
But if it be of works, then is it no more grace: otherwise 
work is no more work,” Rom. xi. 5,6. In these passages the 
Spirit of God contrasts works and grace in the matter of elec- 
tion. You would say this is done with pointed care, as if an- 
ticipating opposition to a just view of the subject. And this 
is the very language employed on the subject of our justifica- 
tion by the righteousness of Christ, by faith, and by grace, as 
opposed to justification by our own righteousness or works. 

If we suppose, therefore, according to the real circum- 
stances of the case, that the whole human family are in- 
volved in the same state of guilt and moral ruin, it is not easy 
to conceive how purposes of salvation could obtain but upon 
the principle of grace without works. Nor will it be easy to 
reconcile purposes conditionated upon foreseen works with 
the principle implied in the words of the apostle, “ For who 
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maketh thee to differ from another ? and what hast thou that 
thou hast not received? Now if thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” Ac- 
cording to the plain and obvious meaning of the passages 
above quoted, it must appear that the objects of electing love 
and grace are not distinguished by any previous excellence 
of character; and so far is it from being true that faith and 
good works foreseen were the grounds of this purpose, the 
very converse is the fact. Faith, good works, and all good 
accompanying them, are represented as consequences of the 
divine purposes. 

It is proper here to guard against mistake or misrepresen- 
tation. There is an essential distinction between the pur- 
poses of mercy and of condemnation. The general princi- 
ples upon which decrees are ascribed to God, as well as the 
declarations of the Scripture, prove that the divine purposes 
embrace the final condemnation of the wicked, 1 Pet. u. 8. 
But the purposes of mercy are sovereign and gracious, as I 
have before stated, and belong to a new and extraordinary 
dispensation in the divine government. The appointment 
unto wrath is not sovereign, not gratuitous, but is in the ordi- 
nary course of righteousness, and founded on equity. All the 
reasons of mercy are fetched from within God himself, not 
from any merit in the creature; but the reasons of condem- 
nation are without himself,—they are found in the real state 
and circumstances ofthe sinner. God saves by grace; he con- 
demns by righteousness. He pardons and saves by preroga- 
tive; but he condemns and determines to punish according to 
the findings of omniscience and the awards of righteousness. 

6. It is proper to notice, that election establishes an in- 
violable connection between the end and the means. The 
purpose securing the end decrees also the means by which it 
is to be accomplished: “ Elect according to the foreknow- 
ledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 
The means are not conditions in the sense of merit, on 
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account of which salvation is bestowed, but conditions in 
the sense of appointed connection, without which it is not to 
be enjoyed. 

7. Election is a secret thing which belongs to God, and 
is only known to us by its effects. It is the secret will of 
God, known only in the first instance to himself, and the 
rule of his own sovereign procedure; but his revealed will 
is the rule of our duty, and the rule according to which 
we are to be judged: “ This is the will of him that sent 
me, that every one that seeth the Son, and believeth on 
him, may have everlasting life; and I will raise him up at 
the last day.” 

As my limits do not permit me to survey the whole argu- 
ment, so neither do they allow me to meet all the objec- 
tions with which it has been assailed. I can only touch on 
a few main points. 

1. Appeals are made to the divine goodness. And here I 
ask, would not this theory of divine goodness, which gives 
rise to an objection against a special divine purpose, lead 
us to a priori views of the divine procedure altogether at 
variance with facts? Let us mark what sin and suffering 
are in the world, and what God actually does. How does 
it consist with the goodness of God to make an offer of 
salvation in any case where he does not make it effectual ? 
It may be said, God has given moral powers to man, and 
opportunities, and if these are abused by the latter, he must 
bear his iniquity. It may be asked, whether this power and op- 
portunity, supposed to be granted to the sinner, proceed from a 
claim, or mere favowr. Iffrom the former, why does God not 
repeat and continue the power and opportunity? Why does 
he not give more enlarged moral powers and lengthened 
opportunity? If this power and opportunity of returning to 
him are to be resolved into divine goodness and favour, why 
are they not repeated? Is forbearance to be extended 
to the sinner after one transgression, or after two, or after 
how many, ere God can proceed to punish? Or is punish- 
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ment at all compatible with divine goodness? How does 
it consist with this attribute that any should perish? It is 
easy to form theories and ask questions, but let us look at 
facts. We may deny the statements of the divine Word, or 
pervert them, but how shall we dispose of facts? And let 
us turn to the Scriptures. While they declare the Lord “good 
unto all,” and that “his tender mercies are over all his 
works,” do they not teach also the goodness of special grace ? 
Is not the Lord truly “good to Israel?” Is there not the 
“ good of God’s chosen?” And are we not taught that the 
forbearance and goodness manifested in the dispensations of 
providence are for the sake, not of all, but of some? “ Ex- 
cept the Lord of hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, 
we should have been as Sodom, and we should have been 
like unto Gomorrah.” “ For the elect’s sake those days shall 
be shortened.” ‘All things are for your sakes.” “I endure 
all things for the elect’s sakes.” And let us reflect on the 
very doctrine of election itself, in the connection in which 
it stands with the highest display of the divine goodness. It 
is the “good pleasure of his goodness.” It is something super- 
added to the general dispensation of goodness and to moral 
government. And does it not admit of being questioned, at 
least, whether the doctrine which makes provision for the 
certain salvation of a number that no man can number, 
though definite, or the theory which suspends the highest 
display of the divine goodness and mercy on a condition by 
which it isavowedly and undeniably possible that not one in- 
dividual of the human family may ultimately reach happiness, 
furnishes the higher manifestation of divine benevolence ? 

2. “But does not the doctrine of special purposes exhibit 
God as a respecter of persons, and involve him in partiality 
and injustice in his dealings with his creatures ?” 

What is meant by partiality? Is it that God confers 
favours upon some which are not conferred upon others. 
And is not this true in fact also? Do all men enjoy the 
same external advantages? Is every climate equally salu- 
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brious, every spot of the earth equally fertile, every body 
equally vigorous, every mind equally capacious? If there 
be any right to expect an equal distribution, it must be 
founded on equal claims. But how shall this be established ? 
and what shall we do with the prerogative of God, as as- 
serted in the language of facts? Is God responsible at the 
weak, and selfish, and arrogant tribunal of human reason, 
before which he is so oft indicted and condemned? Does 
not sovereignty in the matter of the bestowment of good 
pervade the whole works and admmnistrations of God? And 
are we with every difficulty to run at once and impeach the 
divine justice, and not suspect our views of narrowness and 
selfishness? And must we not, on this principle, refuse the 
revealed and proffered mercy of God? It has been justly 
said by Dr Wardlaw, “If you proceed on this principle, 
where is the blessing which you can possibly accept? for 
where is the blessing that is equally distributed to all? 
You should throw your wealth into the sea, because there 
are poor men in the world; you should put out your eyes, 
because there are blind men in the world; you should de- 
cline the use of your understanding, because there are idiots 
in the world.” If by “partiality,” in the language of this 
objection, be meant favour conferred on some at the expense 
of the rights of others, it is denied that there is any such 
unrighteousness with God, and that election involves any 
such consequences. The objection overlooks the universally 
guilty condition of the human family, and that God might 
proceed to reckon with all in terms of righteousness. It 
may seem incompatible with the divine wisdom to suffer 
a race of moral creatures to fall utterly short of happiness; 
but such is the appalling fact. Whether mercy should be 
extended to any or to many, to all or to none, it is not com- 
petent for man to judge or declare. If pardon be extended 
to some, no injustice is done to others. They suffer the just 
punishment of their iniquity. They only eat the fruit of 
their own doings. An act of mercy to some cannot impose 
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an obligation to extend it to all, nor will it convert right- 
eousness into caprice or injustice. Where can the charge 
of injustice rest? God is not unjust to himself; for, ac- 
cording to the scriptural view of this doctrine, the pur- 
pose of salvation has secured the honour of the divine 
character and law by the mediation of Christ, so that God 
is “just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 
God is not unjust to those to whom he extends mercy. 
Punishment inflicted on the innocent would be unjust; but 
we cannot bring this charge in the case of those who receive 
mercy. Mercy does not wrong them. Is God unjust to 
_ those who remain in condemnation? Has he condemned 
the imnocent, or the guilty? Has he pronounced this con- 
demnation by an act of sovereignty, or does he punish them 
more than their iniquities deserve? Does the act of God’s 
sovereignty at all touch them? Sovereignty does not con- 
demn them. No doubt they are left in condemnation; but 
there is no sovereign act even of preterition, much less of 
reprobation. It is long since I rejected the idea of a decree 
of reprobation, and felt relief in the consideration that 1e- 
probate is never applied to the secret determination of the 
divine will. I was accustomed to speak of the decree of preteri- 
tion, or passing by, and thought this implied in the expression, 
“The election obtained, and the rest were blinded.” But 
while “blinded” in this passage, equally with “hated” in ap- 
plication to Esau, expresses negatively the withholding of 
positive favours, I am satisfied that it is not correct to speak 
even of the decree of preterition. I know of no decree respect- 
ing the finally lost which is not founded on the equity of the 
covenant, as] have shown above. To quote from Dr Payne: 
“When God determined to save man, did that volition 
necessarily imply a positive determination not to save the 
angels who kept not their first estate? No one, it is pre- 
sumed, will answer in the affirmative. It implied, indeed, 
that fallen angels were not included in the merciful purpose 
of God,—that there was no volition to save them; but no 
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degree of ingenuity can gather any conclusion beyond this 
from the facts of the case. Not to save men, is not to act,— 
it is just doing nothing.” To quote from Dr Williams: 
“That election and reprobation are inseparably connected, 
takes for granted what can never be proved,—that non-elec- 
tion implies a decree. Non-election is a negative term, not 
electing; but to decree a negation is as absurd as to decree 
nothing, or to decree not to decree. The notion of decree- 
ing to permit involves the same absurdity; for to permit, in 
this connection, is not to hinder: but to decree not to hinder 
is the same as to decree nothing,—or, as before, to decree - 
not to decree.” The sovereign purposes of salvation do not 
at all affect the state and condition of those who are in con- 
demnation, nor can the imputation of injustice be alleged 
with any plausible pretension whatever. The objection is 
unsound in itself, and comes from a quarter whence it is in- 
admissible ; the limited creature charging the infinite Creator, 
—the interested party judging in his own cause,—the rebel 
accusing the authority which he has resisted and set at nought. 

3. “ But this doctrine,” it is alleged, “is inconsistent with 
man’s moral liberty, and destroys his accountability.” 

It deserves our notice, that the objections brought against 
this doctrine are generally directed against the doctrine 
itself, rather than against the arguments by which it is estab- 
lished. The arguments for it from reason admit of little 
opposition; those, again, adduced from the Scriptures appear 
clear, and the objections are not generally directed against 
them. The premises are not usually attacked, nor even the 
legitimacy of the conclusion; but the conclusion itself is 
condemned in its intrinsic character, as presenting some- 
thing humbling to the pride of the human understanding and 
heart. Accordingly, objectors dwell generally on the con- 
sequences of the doctrine. But let us look at the difficulty 
alleged. 

Is it wonderful that the human mind should feel diffi- 
culties in contemplating the divine counsels ? 
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Is difficulty peculiar to this doctrine? Does it not attend 
others,—the guilt of Adam’s sin, the innate depravity of 
human nature, the universal call of the gospel, and others ? 

Is the difficulty greater on this score, with the doctrine of 
divine decrees, than with that of the divine omniscience and 
prescience ? 

Does this difficulty overrule the evidence of facts and 
clear Scripture testimony? This is one of those cases in 
which we have evidence of certain facts which we cannot 
fully reconcile, but which we are constrained to admit upon 
distinct and sufficient evidence. Such things meet us in all 
directions of inquiry, especially of moral inquiry ;—things 
not only mysterious and inexplicable in themselves, but, 
viewed relatively, not easy to be reconciled, but which we 
must admit upon sufficient evidence. Our faith rests on the 
divine testimony. 

The foreknowledge of God is generally admitted. Man, 
it is also admitted, is a free and accountable agent. How 
do these things harmonize? Must we deny the one or the 
other? No; we admit both on sufficient evidence. So in 
the present case. We know it as a fact of Scripture, that 
the divine purposes embrace the actions of moral agents. At 
the same time, we know that in sinning man acts freely, and 
is an accountable being: “Him, being delivered by the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, 
and by wicked hands have crucified and slain,” Acts ii. 23. 

The mystery of the divine prescience and of the divine 
purposes, hid with God himself, does not exculpate man from 
the guilt of his sinful actions; nor is it easy to see how it 
destroys human liberty. It would do so, did one, or other, 
or all of the three following consequences ensue: did man 
by it cease to be a moral creature, and become deprived of 
his intellectual and moral faculties; or were he by it exter- 
nally compelled to sin, in opposition to his will; or were he 
obstructed, by a superior physical force, from the performance 
of his duty. None of these things result from this doctrine. 
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Man in sinning acts freely; he is. therefore guilty, and he 
even condemns himself. But how foreknowledge and decree 
consist with human consciousness in regard to free agency, 
must remain unsolved till that knowledge which is in part be 
done away, if not for ever. 

But let it be observed, that our faith rests on the divine 
testimony. ‘There we are assured of the special divine pur- 
poses, and there we have the doctrine of man’s responsibility. 
I must believe in them both, because I am under obligation 
to believe in what God has declared; and I must also believe 
that they are perfectly reconcilable with one another. I 
cannot deny them as facts, without refusing to set to my 
seal that God is true. But it is an egregious mistake, to 
think, in a case of this kind, that the one or other of the 
two things, which we cannot fully reconcile, must be set aside ; 
and it is equally improper to employ the one to invalidate the 
evidence and destroy the truth of the other. Were I to take 
reason for my guide, I would find it difficult whether to set aside 
the doctrine of divine purposes or of moral agency. Both ap- 
pear to be equally deducible from reason. And I am in the 
same dilemma when I take the Word of God as my autho- 
rity, for it declares both truths with equal clearness. What 
shall I do? Part with one of the doctrines ?—I cannot tell 
which. Part with both ?—this would be to become sceptic 
at once, and would prove no relief to a truly inquisitive and 
candid mind, putting the solemn considerations implied in 
rejecting the Scripture out of the question. But if I take the 
Scripture as my rule in this matter, I feel myself under obli- 
gation to admit both, to reason from both; but to deduce from 
neither what may tend to invalidate the other. And while 
it is my duty to obviate aspersions and, imputations which 
may be cast upon Scripture doctrine by enemies, and to re- 
move difficulties in the minds of friends, so far as it may be 
in my power, I must rejoice to know that to give a full ex- 
planation of all the mysteries in nature or revelation, such as 
shall be altogether satisfactory to others or to myself, is not a 
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part of the duty which God has required of me. The chief 
of our philosophers compared himself to a child pleased with 
the discovery of some beautiful shell upon the coast, while 
the ocean of truth lay undiscovered before him. He who 
was not a whit behind the chiefest of the apostles exclaims, 
“QO the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out!” Rom. xi. 33. ; 

4, It is to no purpose to charge this doctrine with making 
God the author of sin. “Ifa part only of the human race,” it 
is alleged, ‘are appointed to ultimate holiness and happiness, 
does not the sin of the rest remain with him who has made 
this appointment ?” 

To this it may be replied, in one word, This doctrine 
supposes sin, but does not produce it. Account for it as 
you may, and as you best can, it is not to be charged 
against this doctrine. The only charge that can be brought 
against it is, that it makes God the author of salvation, 
not the author of sin. The objection may be dismissed as 
irrelevant. Because it does not appear to provide for an 
absolutely universal salvation, must it be charged with being 
the cause of an absolutely universal guilt and depravity ? 
Before this can be done with any plausibility, an obligation 
on the part of God to save all must be made out, or the fact 
that the doctrine of particular election has a place in the 
Scriptures disproved, and the doctrine of a universal salvation 
substituted in its place. 

5. The universality of the gospel call is alleged to be in- 
compatible altogether with the doctrine of special decrees: 
“The invitations and commands of God’s word cannot be 
sincere upon the principle of this doctrine.” 

I should feel myself satisfied to dispose of this somewhat 
in the way in which the objection on the score of man’s 
freedom was disposed of. We have ample evidence in the 
word of God of the truth of the special decrees of God, and 
of the universality of the gospel call; and, from the perfec- 
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tion of the divine character, these two things must be per- 
fectly consistent. The gospel call gives no expression or 
intimation of the secret purpose; it supposes the sinful state 
of man, reveals the provision of mercy, and declares what is 
man’s duty, and establishes a connection between faith and 
salvation. In this view of it, it is a fit means of gathering 
the dispersed of the chosen Israel into one. The gospel eall 
gives no assurance of salvation to any but in the way of 
faith. It says nothing on the personal objects of the divine 
purposes. It exhibits a Saviour in the nature of man,—a 
salvation every way adapted to the guilty and miserable 
condition of man,—infinitely precious blood and super- 
abounding grace; and the secret purposes of God place no 
extrinsic physical impediment or impossibility in the way of 
believing the gospel,—the purposes of God impose no natural 
or moral inability on man. And God’s knowledge that the 
gospel in many cases will not be believed, should not hinder 
him from employing the general call as a fit means of gather- 
ing in the elect; nor do the purpose and the foreknowledge 
of God exculpate the unbelieving from the guilt of rejecting 
the truth of God. As the gospel offer is never made but in 
connection with a call to believe it, and is never believed with- 
out the participation of an interest in its blessings, there can 
be no just charge brought against God in the appointment of 
a general call. 

It is still asked, ‘“‘ Why is the gospel proclaimed to all inde- 
finitely, if the gracious intentions of God are under any 
limitation whatever?” ‘It would be a sufficient answer te 
the objection stated in this inquiry,” says Dr James Fletcher, 
“to assert that if we suppose no purpose to exist at all, 
unless all are actually partakers of spiritual blessings, the 
same question might be asked. The force of the objection, if 
it have any force at all, is not against the previous decree, but 
against the actual conduct of God. It is not against the 
sovereign peculiarity of his intentions, but against the sove- 
reign peculiarity of his influence. But on scriptural principles 
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the question is totally inadmissible. If it be a fact that such 
a purpose is stated to exist, and it be also a fact that, not- 
_ withstanding, man is accountable, and is bound by the 
authority of God and the moral relations he sustains to 
believe and do all that God hath commanded, no imaginary 
or real difficulties which we may meet in attempting to har- 
monize these facts, or account for them, should for a moment 
affect our reception of either, or invalidate their authority or 
importance.” 

6. Nor should the doctrine of election operate with a 
discouraging influence upon the mind. Let not the thought 
be entertained for a single moment, “It is unnecessary to 
believe unless [ am among the elect of God.” 

For it must be remembered here that secret things belong to 
God, and things revealed to us and our children. Though 
_ the doctrine of election be revealed in the Bible, the indivi- 
dual personal objects are not revealed. This precludes, then, 
the objection. No one can, as this doctrine is revealed to us, 
exclude himself from the book of life, and so abandon him- 
self to despair. No one may presume upon his name being 
in the book of life, excepting upon such evidence as excludes 
indolence, pride, unbelief, and the love of sin. In the man- 
ner in which this doctrine is revealed in the holy Scriptures, 
divine wisdom has equally guarded against despondency and 
presumption. Whydespond? So far as is known to us, we 
might as well take the favourable as the unfavourable view of 
the subject. But the truth is, we are here altogether on for- 
bidden ground, it being the will of God that sinners should 
derive their first hope in Christ, not from the divine purposes, 
but from an immediate act of faith on him in whom these pur- 
poses centre. With the particular secret purposes of God in 
the first instance, the sinner has nothing to do. The gospel 
reveals a Saviour, and every suitable motive is presented to 
induce the sinner to submit to the overture of mercy, and re- 
ceive by faith the salvation in Christ. This is his reasonable 
and indispensable duty. His first duty is faith in Christ. 
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- So far is the doctrine of divine purposes from being 
of a discouraging nature, if contemplated in the connection 
in which it stands, it should operate with quite an opposite 
influence. It establishes the great truth, that salvation is 
certain to them that believe. So far was the great Teacher 
from perceiving any reason in this doctrine to deter or 
to discourage the applicant for mercy, we find him con- 
necting with it the call of the gospel: Matt. xi. 25-28, 
‘* Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father: 
for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. 
Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” John vi. 37, “All that the Father 
giveth me shall come to me; and him that cometh to me 
I will in no wise east out.” This doctrine, rightly con- 
templated, does not contain one feature to forbid or dis- 
courage the humble, poor, and needy sinner from putting 
his trust in Christ. No mam is called, in the first instance, 
to believe in his personal election. His duty is the same as 
_ though no such doctrine were made known, and the revela- 
tion of it, so far from being an obstacle, should encourage to 
the application for mercy, and inspire the fullest confidence 
when once that mercy has been cordially embraced. 

7. Nor does the doctrine we have been considering en- 
courage presumption and indifference. ‘“ The elect,’ it is 
said, “‘will be saved; the non-elect will not, cannot be saved: 
I will therefore live as I list. ‘The day will declare all 
events, and that in despite of what I do, or do not.” 

This objection proceeds upon an utterly mistaken view of 
the subject. According to just views of election, a connec- 
tion altogether inviolable obtains between means and end. 
The end is not more certain than the means are necessary. 
He who pursues the means may hope for the end. He who 
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neglects the means indulges presumption, if he entertain the 
least hope of the end. The folly of this objection against 
the doctrine of election may be exposed by illustrations from 
the common sense and practice of mankind in the ordinary 
affairs of life. Our days are numbered, and bounds are fixed 
which we cannot pass; but do we justify a man in refusing 
to eat and drink, in neglecting to protect his body from cold 
and external violence, or in omitting to use the means of re- 
covery from disease ?- Are we, because we cannot die before 
our time, and cannot live beyond it,—as all believers in the 
divine purposes of God will reverentially acknowledge,—to 
sport with our lives and become self-destroyers? Does the 
foreknowledge or the purposes of God set aside the obliga- 
tion of duty, or dissolve the appointed connection between 
means and ends? No; we never think of applying this 
sophistry in the matter of our lives, or health, or property. 
Do men ever act on these principles in any thing excepting 
their spiritual interests? And is there no order, no con- 
nection of means and end, in the high appointments of God, 
in the great concerns of eternal life? Yes; there is an estab- 
lished connection between means and ends in the great con- 
cern of salvation, a connection not only at the moment of 
a believer's introduction into a state of grace, but pervading 
the whole course of obedience and holiness till it issue in 
receiving the end of our faith,—the salvation of the soul. 
The objection of which I speak may be advanced by dif- 
ferent classes of persons :— | 
_ (1.) There are who deny the doctrine altogether. Let me 
ask whether many of the persons treating the doctrine of 
decrees and of election with indifference are distinguished 
by diligence in the study of holiness? Are they distin- 
guished by faith, repentance, and new obedience? If there 
are such men,—opponents of the doctrine, and yet living in 
sin,—it might be as well argued that the denial of it fosters 
vice, as that the reception of.it conduces to such a result. 
(2.) There are others who profess to believe in the doctrine, 
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but make this profession a cover for negligence in using the 
means of salvation. They act in direct opposition to the 
nature and spirit of the doctrine. Such individuals as I 
have supposed may as well expect to live without food, as to 
be saved without faith in Christ and the diligent use of the 
means of grace. It is to be questioned if persons of this 
description have ever been truly and seriously impressed with 
the sentiments of religion. They live at ease, procrastinating 
religious duty, and are glad to find an excuse from it. The 
objection may not be openly avowed, but it may be secretly 
acted upon. It is overwhelming, to think of persons of 
orthodox creed living covertly at ease in Zion under such 
deceitful views. 

(3.) And there may be those who, presuming on this elec- 
tion, live carelessly, as if, whatever were their character and 
lives, they could not be lost. If there be such characters, 
their case is not doubtful. They have, for the time, neither 
part nor lot in the matter, who are not believing in Christ 
Jesus, and are not careful to maintain good works, “ which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” 
Will their thoughts break the divinely ordained and clearly 
revealed connection between means and end,—faith and sal- 
vation,—grace and holiness? Will they walk in the broad 
way, and escape destruction? Will they take fire into their 
bosom, and not be burned? Will they cast themselves into 
the sea, and not be drowned? Will they be an exception 
from the law, “ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord?” 
Than such a character there can be none more hopeless. He 
is in certain danger, not only of erring in the matter of eter- 
nal life, but of adopting a pseudo-predestinarianism that ex- 
cludes moral agency, and is ready to become a kind of moral 
desperado, yielding himself up to a fatalism, equally insensible 
of his duty on the one hand and his dreadful criminality 
and certain peril on the other. 

The apostle Paul, writing to Timothy, speaks of “ the doc- 
trine which is according to godliness.” This is a general cha- 
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racter of revealed truth. It is all “according to godliness.” 
I do not say that the moral tendency of a doctrine is the 
first reason of our faith. No; it is the divine testimony. 
But we have an assurance, from the character of the Author 
of the Scriptures, that every truth he has revealed must, if 
correctly apprehended and cordially believed, have its fruit 
unto holiness. The elucidation of this will serve to confirm 
our faith in the truth of the doctrine, and may be instrumental 
in promoting our moral conformity to God. Notwithstand- 
ing the strong antipathy to the doctrine of election to eter- 
nal life, we shall find that the doctrine of eternal purposes, 
purposed in him who has it engraven upon his crown 
‘Holiness to the Lord,” is illuminated by the same golden 
characters. 

1. Consider the representation which this doctrine gives 
of the divine character. 

All know that the views which men take of God have a 
strong influence on their moral sentiments. Where these 
views are low and debasing, morality is low also. Where 
they are pure and elevated, so is the morality founded upon 
them. ‘Try, then, what is the character of God which this 
doctrine unfolds, and learn whether he who admits or he 
who denies has the more powerful motives to holiness. 

This doctrine represents God as so pure that he cannot 
admit us into fellowship with him without holiness; so just 
that he cannot pardon us without adequate satisfaction ; so 
loving as to give his only-begotten Son for us; and so mer- 
eiful that he has made certain provision for the extension of 
mercy, and for its taking effect in our actual deliverance. 
The doctrine does not reflect injuriously upon any of these 
perfections of Deity, but exhibits them in their brightest lustre. 
Compared with these views, what are the vague specuia~ 
tions on general goodness, and what are those theories that 
make no certain provision for the extension of mercy at all? 
The holiness, the justice, the majesty, the love, the mercy, 
and the sovereignty of God, as they are here displayed, 
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are fitted, when discerned and believed, to counteract the 
workings of sinful feeling, and produce holiness of character. 

2. But, secondly, reflect on the professed and immediate 
end of election. 

We must learn the doctrine from the Scripture, and 
not take our views of it from the distorted representations 
of enemies. It isan election that we should be “holy and 
without blame,”—it is a predestination to be conformed 
to the image of God’s Son,—it is a choice to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit, and unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus,—it is an ordination 
unto good works,—an appointment to a kingdom into which 
nothing that is unclean can ever enter. Now, can any thing 
be more preposterous than to represent a doctrine as war- 
ranting the very opposite of its express design? It is the 
eternal and immutable purpose of God that all whom he 
has designed to bring to the everlasting enjoyment of heaven 
shall be made holy. Whatever we are, in abilities, profes-. 
sion, external moral character, usefulness in society, respect- 
ability in the church, if we are not spiritually renewed and 
personally holy, we can claim no interest in this purpose or 
decree of God; and continuing to live so, we manifest that 
we have no inclination to have either part or lot in the mat- 
ter. I quote the words of the profound and holy Owen: 
“<«Why,’ saith one, ‘if God hath chosen me, I may then 
live in sin as I please,—all will be well and safe in the latter 
end; which is all I need to care for.’ But this is the language 
of a devil, and not of aman. Suggestions, possibly, of this 
nature, by the craft of Satan, in conjunction with the deceit- 
fulness of man, may be injected into the minds of believers (as 
what may not so be?) but he that shall foment, embrace, and 
act practically according to this inference, is such a monster 
of impiety and presumptuous ingratitude as hell itself can- 
not parallel in many instances.” 

3. Consider the nature and necessity of those means which 
election connects inseparably with its great end. 
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The atonement, we have seen, is the grand medium through 
which election secures the final glory of its objects; and this 
election does not impair the glory or diminish in the small- 
est degree the influence of that blessed doctrine. Nay, by 
connecting the atonement immediately with its special ob- 
jects, and, instead of vague views of a general atonement, 
making it to bear immediately on actual sin and particular 
objects, its influence becomes more powerful, and the obliga- 
tions to holiness are more strongly felt. 

But I allude, in this remark, chiefly to the necessity of 
faith, and repentance, and sanctification. We are not to sup- 
pose, that according to this doctrine we are immediately 
translated from guilt, depravity, and misery, into glory, inde- 
pendently of faith, repentance, and holiness. This is not the 
Scripture doctrine of election, but a perverted view, which 
the enemy has substituted for his own ends. Let us see what 
countenance is given unto this viewin Scripture: 2 Tim. ii. 19, 
** Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his. And, Let 
every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from ini- 
quity.” Mark the two sides of the seal. Shall we exhibit 
the one, and hide or erase the other? No; let it appear in 
all its glory, “ Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from all iniquity.” Let us hear the apostolical injunc- 
tion, 2 Pet. i. 10, “‘ Give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure;” and verses 5-9, “ And beside this, giving all 
diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge ; 
and to knowledge temperance; and to temperance patience ; 
and to patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly-kind- 
ness; and to brotherly-kindness charity. For if these things 
be in you, and abound, they make you that ye shall neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But he that lacketh these things is blind, and can- 
not see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged from 
his old sins.” God certainly saw a connection between these 
things when he said, Deut. vii. 6-8, 11, “Thou art an holy 
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people unto the Lord thy God: the Lord thy God hath chosen 
thee to be a special people unto himself, above all people that 
are upon the face of the earth. The Lord did not set his 
love upon you, nor choose you, because ye were more in num- 
ber than any people; for ye were the fewest of all people: 
but because the Lord loved you, and because he would keep 
the oath which he had sworn unto your fathers, hath the 
Lord brought you out with a mighty hand, and redeemed 
you out of the house of bondmen, from the hand of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt...... Thou shalt therefore keep the com- 
mandments, and the statutes, and the judgments, which I 
command thee this day, to do them.” 

4. Consider the special obligations which this doctrine im- 
poses. 

Superadded unto all other obligations of a moral nature, 
and obligations of gratitude from the goodness of God, in 
common with intelligent creation in general, election creates 
new and powerful obligations of gratitude and love. God 
from eternity, out of his mere good pleasure, and not moved 
by any thing in them, has chosen a definite number out of 
the perishing multitude, from which they, neither in the eye 
of God nor by any thing in themselves, did in the least de- 
gree differ. And shall they not love and praise him who 
thus first loved them? ‘Ye have not chosen me; I have 
chosen you.” Shall there be no love, no gratitude, for such 
special grace? and shall there be no sanctified obedience to 
evince these holy affections? Witness how the holy apostle 
was filled with gratitude as he dwelt on electing mercy, 
2 Thess. ii. 13, “ But we are bound to give thanks alway to 
God for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” And how 
does he exclaim, in the very first words of his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, “ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places in Christ!” From any view that I am 
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able to take of the subject, the specialty of divine grace, 
once discovered, while it will fill with all humility, must im- 
part a special animation to the gratitude and love of the 
saints. And these are two of the most powerful principles 
that sway the affections of man. 

5. Consider also the principles which this doctrine in- 
spires, . 

I have already spoken of love and of humility. Sove- 
reignty brings man low, and it becomes the elect of God to 
put on humbleness of mind. The sovereign grace of God 
gives abasement to the mind, which the depths of the abyss 
could never have produced. And we ought to know how 
opposite to holiness the principle of pride is, and how con- 
genial to it is true humility. Does it not also inspire with love 
to the saints of God, as well as to God himself? Col. 11.12. Is 
not this doctrine also calculated to produce a suitable aliena- 
tion from this world, and contempt for worldly greatness ? 
Is there no power in the words, “ I have chosen you out of the 
world?” It surely becomes those who are chosen to glory 
to pursue the attainment of it by having their conversation 
in heaven. 

6. Consider also the encouragement held out by the doc- 
trine of election to pursue holiness and heaven. 

The prospect of success is an inducement to any under- 
taking. This doctrine exhibits grace in Christ, and provision 
made for the recovery of man. Are there not many things,— 
the depravity of the heart, the temptations of Satan, and 
the enmity of the world,—calculated to overwhelm the mind, 
and to make us faint inthe way. How comforting the assur- 
ance that the end will be attained! Rom. xi. 7, “ The election 
hath obtained it !” 


LECTURE XIL. 


THE COVENANT OF GRACE. 


Tue doctrine of special divine purposes, which we have been 
considering in the last two lectures, has related chiefly to the 
personal objects of these purposes. Nothing has been yet 
said on the principle according to which those purposes are to 
take effect. We cannot, however, suppose God, by sovereign 
acts of mercy, violating the glory or harmony of his perfec- 
tions; nor can we suppose him, by any purpose to save sin- 
ners, either detracting from the authority of his law or 
making the rectitude of his administration liable to impeach- 
ment. Our attention is therefore, in the next place, to be 
directed to the “everlasting covenant,”—the grand constitu- 
tion of infinite love and mercy,—providing for the manifesta- 
tion of the divine glory in the salvation of the lost. This sub- 
ject is intimately connected with the doctrine of an election 
of grace, Election refers chiefly to the personal objects of 
God’s saving purposes, while the doctrine of the covenant of 
redemption or grace relates to the glorious person in whom 
the saving purposes centre, and to the work by which they 
are to be carried into effect in harmony with the divine 
character and law. The redemption of sinners is the result 
of a covenant or federal arrangement conceived and con- 
cluded in eternal ages, based upon the death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and revealed in the gospel for faith unto salva- 
tion. This imparts a peculiar character of distinction and 
excellence to the work of redemption, and renders it the 
most glorious of the works of the Almighty. The formation 
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and government of the world are fruits of purposes of divine 
wisdom and goodness, and, in the light which the holy Scrip- 
ture sheds upon the work of creation, we know it to be the 
joint counsel and work of the triune God; but the redeem- 
ing work of God is provided and secured by ancient cove- 
nant before the birth of nature. ‘‘God having, out of his mere 
good pleasure, elected some to everlasting life, did enter into 
a covenant of grace, to deliver them out of the estate of sin 
and misery, and to bring them into an estate of salvation by a 
Redeemer.” 

This covenant may be viewed in two aspects,—as an 
eternal transaction between God the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ, or as revealed and dispensed to faith in the ad- 
ministration of it for the salvation of sinners. It is in the 
former of these aspects that we are now to contemplate the 
covenant of grace. Correct views of it in this aspect are 
necessary unto just views of the administration of it. Very 
different opinions are entertained on this subject. Some 
deny altogether that there is a covenant from everlasting. 
Dr Whitby, for example, when disputing with Bishop Beve- 
ridge on the subject of the imputation of the righteousness 
of Christ, says: “ This is founded on a chimerical covenant 
between the Father and the Son, of which there is not the 
least item in the holy Scriptures; and so the whole of the 
scheme of this doctrine, being built upon this vain imagination, 
must be also vain.” _Bold averments of this nature, subvert- 
ing the very foundation of our hope through the imputation 
of righteousness without works, show the necessity of being 
accurately informed and fully persuaded on the subject. 
Others are silent on the subject of a covenant between God 
and Christ, and speak only of the gospel covenant, or cove- 
nant of grace, as a transaction between God and man, in 
the revelation and dispensation of mercy. And some re- 
present this new, gospel covenant between God and man as 
predicated on faith and on perfect obedience,—a doctrine at 
variance with just views of salvation by grace. Others 
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draw a distinction between a covenant of redemption and grace, 
making the former to be between the Father and the Son, 
and the latter between God and the soul believing in Christ. 
Without anticipating what may afterwards come under notice 
in the proper place, I proceed to consider the doctrine of the 
everlasting covenant in connection with the purposes of sal- 
vation. Jam not unaware of the difficulty of the duty, and 
of the necessity of solemnized feeling and a prayerful spirit 
while we speak of it. Ere I proceed, I beg to remind you of 
three things which I now assume. These are:—1. The inspira- 
tion and authority of the holy Scriptures; 2. The catholic 
doctrine of the holy Trinity ; and, 3. The doctrine of spe- 
cial purposes of salvation; or, in other words, the election of 
some to eternal life. We believe this doctrine on what we 
consider to be a sound exegesis of the divine testimony ; and, 
with all its difficulties and solemn inferences, must admit it, 
because we dare not delete from the sacred pages the many 
passages containing it, nor subject those passages to forced 
and unnatural interpretation. Taking, then, along with us 
the doctrine of eternal purposes of salvation, it is our aim to 
prove from the divine word an eternal covenant as well as 
eternal purposes. And I begin by observing,— 

1. In the first place, Redemption was matter of parti- 
cular transaction between or among the divine persons from 
eternity. By this I do not intend merely to express that 
redemption is matter of divine purposes, as I have already 
attempted to establish, and which does not necessarily imply 
more than one divine person; but I mean that redemption 
engaged the divine persons, and particularly the Father and 
the Son. There is something sublime and lofty in the 
thought of the divine persons, in the one Godhead, having 
fellowship with one another. The divine nature, though 
single, is not solitary. ‘They know, love, and delight in one 
another. However mysterious and incomprehensible to our 
feeble faculties, we are assured of the fact in the divine: 
word: “ None knoweth the Father, except the Son.” The 
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Son is the only-begotten, in the bosom of the Father. And 
if, on creation, God said, “Let us make man,” will not 
analogy warrant us to conclude something of the same 
nature respecting redemption, the greatest and ultimate 
work of God: ‘Let us redeem man’? But let us turn to the 
Scriptures: 1 Pet. i. 18-20, “Redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot: who verily was foreordained before the foundation of 
the world, but was manifest in these last times for you.” 
The Lord Jesus Christ was particularly ordained before the 
foundation of the world. He is the object of a particular 
appointment. This appointment is not made respecting the 
Father, nor respecting the Holy Spirit, but respecting him 
that was manifested in the last times for us. Although 
we must view the one divine will of the divine mind as the 
fountain of all divine purposes, yet it acts in the several 
personal subsistences of the tri-personal Godhead. The 
foreordaining of Christ in this passage supposes a person fore- 
ordaining. The expression, “ Foreordained before the foun- 
dation of the world,” certainly implies a plurality of persons, 
and some particular transaction among them, terminating on 
one. And this one is viewed as appointed or ordained in the 
behalf of man; for it is said, ““ Was manifest in these last times 
for you.” If the actual manifestation be according to the 
appointment, it must have been for the persons spoken of that 
he was “ foreordained before the foundation of the world.” 
This passage reminds us of another, in which the Wisdom of 
God says, ‘‘I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was,” Prov. viii. 23. On the assumption 
that Christ is the person speaking, he represents himself as 
“set up, —not setting himself up, but being set up. Of course 
there is a person setting him up, or anointing him. These 
passages suggest plurality and personal acts, distinguished 
from the joint acts and counsels of the divine persons respect- 
ing objects without themselves,—personal acts among them- 
selves, not the acts of the whole. The act of foreordaining 
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or setting up may be ascribed to the Father, from the words, 
“ Everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto you, 
for him hath God the Father sealed;” and again, “‘ Him whom 
the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world.” Christ is 
represented as the Father’s “ servant, whom he upholdeth, his 
elect, in whom his soul delighteth.” The Son is chosen and. 
appointed for some particular object ; and the word “ elect” 
here must signify, not so much selected, as appointed and 
delighted in. It is not without just reason that the Son is 
designated the “ chosen,” and the “servant” of God. How 
far the economical relations of the divine persons in the 
redeeming economy may be founded on what are the natural 
and necessary relations of the divine persons to one another, 
is not for us to say, or even curiously to inquire. 

As further illustrative of personal actings among the divine 
persons in relation to redemption, I may quote the prayer of 
Christ: “Glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” Now, 
here are pre-existent personal subsistences before the world 
was, and personal actings; and if we follow out the Saviour’s 
words, we find these actings as having extrinsic personal re- 
ference: “I have manifested thy name to them whom thou 
gavest me out of the world. Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me.” “Thou gavest them me,” seems to be a 
part of the glory which Christ had with the Father before 
the world was. And it is obvious that they are represented, 
not as given him in consequence of his manifesting the name 
of the Father unto them, but as first given to him, and then 
receiving the manifestation of the Father’s name. 

There are other passages of similar import: “ According 
to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began,” 2 Tim. i. 9. Here is still 
the same high date, and a purpose and grace given to certain 
characters not then in existence, but given them “in Christ,” 
who must be supposed to exist, and to be the representative 
and personal recipient of this gift of purpose and grace in 
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their behalf. To the same amount are the words, “ In hope 
of eternal life, which God who cannot lie promised before the 
world began.” “TI will declare the decree: the Lord hath 
said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. 
Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
“TI appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me.” 

It were easy to adduce many other passages in proof of 
the same thing, but this would be to anticipate future illus- 
trations. All that I wish to found on these passages is, that 
there have been personal transactions between the Father 
and Son respecting the salvation of men from all eternity. 
This must be, we think, undeniable. It is to be inquired, in 
the next place, what is the nature of those transactions. 
This brings us to a second observation. 

2. The personal transactions in eternity, concerning the 
salvation of sinners, are of the nature of a proper covenant. 

Here I beg to read Isa. liii, 10-12: “ When thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he 
shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and shall be satisfied: by his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many; for he shall bear their iniquities. 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and he 
shall divide the spoil with the strong; because he hath 
poured out his soul unto death: and he was numbered with 
the transgressors ; and he bare the sin of many, and made 
intercession for the transgressors.” We have here promises, 
and conditions upon which they are given: “ When thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed.” 
The words may read, “ When his soul shall make” (or, “ have 
made”) “itself an offering for sin, he shall see his seed.” Lowth 
translates the passage, “ If he shall make a propitiatory sacri- 
fice, he shall see a seed which shall prolong their days, and 
the gracious purposes of Jehovah shall prosper in his hand.” 

x 
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This passage is intimately connected with our present argu- 
ment. Mark that it relates to the pleasure of the Lord,—the 
purpose of grace. There isa promise respecting aseed; and 
a condition upon which it rests, “Jf he shall make his soul a 
propitiatory sacrifice.” And observe the same truth in verse 
12, “ Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong;” or as Lowth 
renders the passage, ‘ Therefore will I distribute to him the 
many for his portion, and the mighty people shall he share 
for his spoil.” Therefore,—what is the reason of it? Read 
it before, “He shall bear their iniquities;” and read it after, 
“‘ Because he hath poured out his soul unto death.” In this 
passage we have not the word covenant, but we have some 
truths respecting the gracious purposes of God. They are 
in the hands of Christ. They are connected with a pro- 
mise, ‘“ He shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand;” and 
this promise is suspended upon a condition, “ Jf he shall make 
his soul a propitiatory sacrifice.” We have not the words, 
‘a covenant of redemption,” or “covenant of grace with 
the Lord Jesus Christ respecting the salvation of sin- 
ners ;” but we have the substance of this to all intents and 
purposes, and have thus ample foundation for faith. 

Besides, is not the very language of a covenant employed 
in passages where Christ speaks, is spoken to, or is spoken of? 
It is said, Jer. xxxi. 33, “ But this shall be the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel: ..... I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people.” It is by covenant 
that God engages to be the God of his people, and that any 
of them is warranted to say, “ Thou art my God.” Now, 
this language is used by Christ: “ Thou hast said unto the 
Lord, Thou art my Lord,” Ps. xvi. 2. “I delight to do thy 
will, O my God,” Ps. xl. 8. “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Ps. xxil. 1. “My Father, and your 
Father ; my God, and your God,” John xx. 17. 

We find the pronoun of the second person used in the 
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same way: “ God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows;” and the third person like- 
wise: “ He shall stand and feed in the strength of the Lord, 
in the majesty of the name of the Lord his God,’ Mic. v. 4. 

Again, is there not language of the same import in Jer. 
xxx. 21, “ And their noble one” (not “nobles,” as in our 
version) “shall be of themselves, and their governor shall 
proceed from the midst of them; and I will cause him 
to draw near, and he shall approach unto me: for who is 
this that engaged his heart to approach unto me? saith 
the Lord”? Some apply these words to Zerubbabel, and 
others to the people of the Jews; but if we look back to 
verse 9, “But they shall serve the Lord their God, and 
David their king, whom I will raise up unto them,” and com- 
pare the words with a parallel passage in Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 
“T will set up one shepherd over them, and he shall feed 
them, even my servant David,” there can”remain little doubt 
of the application of the whole to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This admitted, it is to our purpose to remark, that the en- 
gagement here spoken of is that of a surety or bondsman, 
being the very word employed by Judah when interceding 
for Benjamin, “I will be surety for him; of my hand shalt 
thou require him,” Gen. xliii.9; thus instructively and beauti- 
fully expressing the nature of the Redeemer’s approach to God 
in covenant in the behalf of others, and in exact correspon- 
dence with the designation in the New Testament, “ The 
surety of a better testament,” or covenant. 

There are other passages of similar import, but we forbear 
enumeration. The doctrine of a covenant between God and 
Christ is thus established by implication; and if established 
in this way satisfactorily, it lays a sure foundation for our 
faith in it. 

3. But, in the third place, I submit evidence still more 
direct and obvious. I refer you to the use of the word 
covenant : “I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and give thee 
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for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles,” 
Isa. xlii. 6. “Thus saith the Lord, In an acceptable time 
have I heard thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped 
thee: and I will preserve thee, and give thee for a covenant 
of the people, to establish the earth, to cause to inherit the 
desolate heritages,” Isa. xlix. 8. “I have made a covenant 
with my chosen,” Ps. Ixxxix. 3. “The Lord, whom ye seek, 
shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in,” Mal. iii. 1. “ As for thee, by 
the blood of thy covenant I have sent forth thy prisoners out 
of the pit wherein is no water.” “Ye are come to the Media- 
tor of the new covenant.” “The God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant.” 

Iam fully aware that the passages from the Old Testa- 
ment are prophetical, and that they, and those also in the 
New Testament, refer to the dispensation of grace, and that 
they do not bring the original federal transaction, which it is 
my object to establish, directly before the mind. It is proper 
to be remarked, that the dispensations of grace, as exhibited 
in promise and in prophecy, or in institutions and actual 
effect, as they are the fruits of the eternal purposes and grace 
given in Christ Jesus before the world began, may justly be 
regarded as the transcript and exposition of the transac- 
tions of eternity in the covenant confirmed before of God in 
Christ, not only in the revelations made to Abraham, but from 
before the foundation of the world. Our circumstances do 
not permit us to enter minutely into the exposition of many 
passages. I shall select one which bears immediately on the 
present argument. Itis Ps. lxxxix. 3, “Ihave made a cove- 
nant with my chosen.” It is not questioned that the psalm 
refers to the promise made to king David respecting a sue- 
cessor to his throne, and the perpetuity of his kingdom. 
But in the promise to David and the covenant with him, 
there must be included, ultimately and chiefly, the kingdom 
appointed to the Redeemer by his Father. There is a strong 
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presumption to this effect from the scope and tenor of the 
book of Psalms, as testifying with the law and the prophets 
of Christ. Disconnect Christ from them, and they are with- 
out glory. Without a relation of this kind, what place could 
David or his kingdom have in the book of God at all? But 
this presumption receives strength, yea is confirmed, from 
the acknowledged typical character of David. We are 
assured from the Scripture that David and his throne and 
kingdom adumbrated the Messiah and his kingdom. Christ 
was of the “seed of David according to the flesh,” and “the 
Lord God gave unto him the throne of his father David.” 
And long after the youngest son of Jesse had fallen asleep 
and seen corruption, the name David is retained in the 
divine predictions, and can only apply to Christ, the beloved 
Son of God, Jer. xxx. 9; Ezek. xxxiv. 24, xxxvii. 24, 25; 
Hos. iii. 5; Isa. lv. 3. “ They shall serve the Lord their 
God, and David their King, whom I will raise up unto 
them.” And here it is not a little satisfactory to remark the 
exact correspondence of the names given in the psalm quoted 
above to the proper titles of the Lord Jesus Christ: “I 
have laid help upon one that is mighty; I have exalted 
one chosen out of the people. I have found David my ser- 
vant; and with my holy oil have I anointed him...... I will 
make him my first-born.” Are not servant, anointed, mighty, 
chosen, exalted, and first-born, the very appellatives by which 
Christ is known in the holy Scriptures ? 

But this application of the psalm is further confirmed by 
parallel passages, and by express quotation in this connection. 
In 2 Sam. vii. 12-14, and 1 Chron. xvii. 11-15, we read from 
the pen of an infallible historian, recording words from the 
mouth of an inspired seer, “ And when thy days be fulfilled, 
and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed 
after thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will 
establish his kingdom. He shall build an house for my 
name, and I will stablish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever. I will be his father, and he shall be my son;” a 
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passage which you find applied to Jesus Christ, Heb. i. 5, 
“Unto which of the angels said he at any time,..... I 
will be to him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son.” If it 
occur to any reflecting mind that some difficulty rests on this 
application, from the expression, “If he commit iniquity,” 
occurring in the immediate sequel, it is obviated at once 
by reading, “ Whosoever will commit iniquity,” or by the 
explanation in the 30th verse, “If his children forsake my 
law ;” the application being made, not unto Christ per- 
sonally, but mystically considered,—that is, his seed in 
their present state. Compare the revelation by Nathan to 
David, and the things spoken to the holy or anointed one in 
verses 26th and 28th of this psalm, and some following 
verses, and the resemblance is so striking as to leave an irre- 
sistible impression and persuasion that the same person is 
spoken of in both passages. The doleful complaints in the 
end of the psalm do not overturn the application to Christ, 
as they are not more incompatible with the application to 
Christ than with the state of the kingdom of David in the days 
of Rehoboam, and in the time of the captivity in Babylon. 

But there is express authority for the application of this 
psalm to Christ, in the words of Paul in the synagogue of 
Antioch : “He raised up unto them David to be their king ; 
to whom also he gave testimony, and said, I have found 
David, the son of Jesse, a man after mine own heart, which 
shall fulfil all my will. Of this man’s seed hath God, ac- 
cording to his promise, raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus.” 
The psalm has thus an ultimate reference to Jesus the anointed, 
and to his seed for ever. 

Independently of all this evidence, is there not internal 
evidence in the psalm itself of this application? We have in 
it a magnificence of privilege, a brightness of glory, and a 
perpetuity of duration, that admit not of application to the 
literal David or to his people. In reference to any thing merely 
temporal, we cannot speak with propriety of mercies of the 
Lord for ever,—of merey built up for ever,—of seed estab- 
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lished for ever,—of a throne enduring to all generations,—of 
a seed enduring for ever,— and a throne established as the sun 
and moon. Can these things be applied to a person whose 
kingdom is extinguished, and whose descendants cannot now 
be distinctly traced among the races of mankind? Apart 
from the Son of Mary of Nazareth, and the glories of his 
kingdom, these things have no sacred application. Viewing 
this psalm merely as the lays of a patriotic song, besides the 
fact that it could not, as such, have a place in the book, it 
would be the effusion of extravagance. It admits, however, 
of application to Him of whom the prophets and the psalms 
testified,—_whose glory exceeds all the embellishments of 
human language, all the figures and raptures of song, and 
all the sublimities of human thought and conception. The 
literal David is eclipsed and lost, in the transcendent glory 
of his Son and Lord. I have been the more particular in 
this passage, that no hesitation may remain regarding the 
proper application of the psalm. And the same thing may 
be said of the other Messianic psalms. 

To return, then, to the argument: You observe in the 
words, “I have made a covenant with my chosen,” a covenant 
expressly mentioned; the party speaking, Jehovah the Father; 
and the party spoken of, the chosen, the elect of God. And 
the federal nature of the transaction calls for notice, “I 
have made a covenant;” in which it is generally thought 
there is an allusion to the ancient custom of dividing a vic- 
tim in twain and passing between the parts, as expressive of 
imprecation on the parties if the terms are not implemented, 
Jer. xxxiv. 18, Gen. xv. 17; and this language must be inter- 
preted from the meaning attached to the term “covenant” in 
its ordinary use among men and in the holy Scriptures. 
There must be something of the nature of a proper cove- 
nant between God and Christ in relation to his kingdom, 
Rom. v.; 1 Cor. xv. 

From the above considerations, taken together, as well as 
from the passage now more particularly expounded, we con- 
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elude that there is a real covenant between the Father and 
his Son respecting the salvation of sinners; and that, from 
just views of the subject, there is a covenant with Christ be- 
fore there is a revelation or establishment of a covenant of 
grace with man. It is important now to inquire into the 
nature of this covenant. In the Scripture we find the word 
“covenant” in two applications,—to transactions between man 
and man, and to transactions between God and his creatures, 
particularly in relation to a dispensation of merey. The 
first instance of its occurrence in the Bible is in Gen. vi. 18, 
in the words of God to Noah, “ But with thee will I estab- 
lish my covenant.” Again, Gen. ix. 9, “And I, behold, I 
establish my covenant with you, and with your seed after 
you.” And we have nearly the same language spoken to 
Abraham, Gen. xvii. 7. It is introduced in the first instance 
in the brief narrative abruptly, somewhat in the way of the 
promise of the Seed of the woman, and the ordinance of sa- 
crifice, and may be supposed to have been familiarly known to 
the members of the antediluvian and patriarchal church. To 
know the full import of them, we must have recourse to sub- © 
sequent revelation. In this way we learn that the Seed of 
the woman was Jesus Christ, and that sacrificing was typical 
of atonement. So we learn that the covenant of God has a 
respect to a dispensation of mercy and grace by Jesus Christ. 
In the case of Noah, there was a promise to save him and 
his family from the deluge; and when we read of Noah’s 
faith, and of the typical reference of the ark, we perceive 
‘something more than deliverance from a great temporal 
judgment,—a dispensation of grace through the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. You may observe, that in the 
ease both of Noah and Abraham there is no formal act on 
the part of the patriarchs, implying that its constitution de- 
pended on them. It is not Noah’s covenant, nor Abraham’s 
covenant, but it is God’s covenant,—something already con- 
cluded; and they are only called to receive its blessings in 
the way in which it is appointed that the provided and pro- 
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mised benefits shall be realized. There is a difference be- 
tween the original constitution of the covenant and its estab- 
lishment or administration with man. It is chiefly in the 
latter view that it is exhibited in the Scriptures. At the 
same time, that we may rightly understand its establishment 
and dispensation with us, it is requisite that we know and 
have just views of its original constitution. 

In turning our thoughts to this subject, we are under the 
necessity, from our limited nature, of viewing it in different 
parts, and as if taking place by successive acts; while the 
immanent and eternal acts of the divine will admit of nothing 
of this kind. Order obtains in the divine counsels, and it 
may obtain according to a certain relation among the divine 
persons, but there is no succession of time. O! my young 
friends, we are on high ground. Let us fear, and exclaim, 
** O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!” Rom. xi. 33. And while we speak of 
the actings of the divine persons in their relations to one an- 
other in the matter of our salvation, let us stand in awe, and 
tremble lest we speak ignorantly, foolishly, or with a proud 
and curious prying into the secret things that belong to God. 

It is necessary to premise a remark on the distinction be- 
tween the personal and economical character of the persons of 
the Godhead. The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are the 
same in substance, and absolutely equal in all divine glory. 
But to understand the mysteries of our salvation, we must 
suppose certain economical characters, not arising from 
necessary personal distinctions, but from the divine will. 
We do not read of an act of the divine will constituting these 
economical characters; but from what we read, on the one 
hand, of the absolute equality of the divine persons, and, on 
the other, of the economical character implied in the divine 
arrangements, we must suppose some act of the divine will 
in the matter. I demur to speak of immanent and intrinsic 
acts implied in the generation of the Son and the procession 
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of the Spirit, believing, as I do, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit to be distinguished by necessary personal relations, as 
self-existing as the divine nature itself. But we may ven- 
ture to suggest, that “‘ while the three persons have existed 
from eternity, equal, and mutually independent, in the divine 
unity, in a manner which it is vain for us to attempt to compre- 
hend, it has pleased the one Jehovah,—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit,—in revealing to mankind the scheme of redeeming 
mercy, to inform us that while each acts his part voluntarily 
(the three persons being one in counsel by the same necessity 
which unites them in essence), yet the Son is to be considered 
as sent by the Father, and the Spirit by the Father and the 
Son,—the Father representing the Godhead in the constitu- 
tion of the plan as it has been disclosed to us.” ‘ The three 
persons in the one Godhead are represented as performing 
each his appropriate part of that glorious work, in the eternal 
design of which they were necessarily one. The Father may 
be considered as representing the Godhead; so that when 
he is said to be glorified by the work of the Son, it is the 
Godhead that is glorified, ‘Glory to God in the highest,’ 
as resulting from the voluntary mediation of Christ, being 
glory to the one God,—the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It 
is the peculiar work of the Son, by his appearance in our 
nature and substitution in our room, to render it consistent 
with the divine glory, that is, with the glory of the Godhead, 
to pardon and to bless the guilty children of men.”* This is 
rather anticipating what I am just about to state. The part 
which the Father sustains and acts in this covenant, requires 
that his economical character be taken into view. The fact 
of it is plain from such passages as 2 Cor. v. 18, “ All things 
are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ.” 
Yet redemption originates in the love of the Godhead; and 
while we speak of the love of the Father, we must beware of 
overlooking the love of the Son and Spirit. The office of 
appointing the Saviour, we know, in the revelation given of 
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this scheme, belongs to the Father; but we demur to the 
propriety of resolving this into the fact of the Father being 
the first person in the order of subsistence. We feel more 
satisfied in ascribing the economical relation to the united 
counsels of the Trinity. And when speaking of the econo- 
mical character of the Father in this work, it is perhaps more 
correct to speak of the Father as representing all the persons 
of the Trinity than the Godhead,—persons rather than a 
nature being represented by a person. 

The good Lord pardon if we have sinned, in speaking thus 
of things so high and wonderful; lead our minds into all truth, 
to the extent in which it is revealed; and subdue all proud 
aspirations after the knowledge of things mysterious and 
unsearchable, into humble and deep adoration of the un- 
searchable character, judgment, and ways of the infinite “I 
am that Tam!” In this spirit we submit a few observations 
regarding the constitution of the covenant of grace. 

]. In this covenant the divine mind contemplates immedt- 
ately the deliverance of sinners from an estate of sin and 
misery, and bringing them into a state of salvation by Jesus 
Christ, and ultimately the manifestation of the divine glory 
in this ;—the display not only of the attributes of wisdom, 
power, and goodness, as in the works of nature; nor of the 
attributes only of righteousness, holiness, and moral supre- 
macy, as in the erection of a system of moral government; but 
of the gracious character of God, and this in harmony with 
the moral perfections of the divine nature. This covenant con- 
templates also the manifestation of the mystery of the divine 
persons in the unity of the divine nature, in their union and 
harmony in this great work. The manifestation of these divine 
persons is not to be viewed as made by the work of crea- 
tion. Although we know from the Scriptures that creation 
was the work of the Three-in-One, yet we could conceive, with- 
out being involved in contradiction, the creation of the world, 
and even the moral government of God, to be the works of one 
person, but we cannot conceive of redemption by federal trans- 
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action without admitting distinct personal subsistences in the 
Godhead, Isa. xlix. 3-6, John xvii. 4, Matt. xxviii. 19. 

2. In this covenant we may conceive the eternal Father 
submitting to the Son the subject of the salvation of sinners, 
the terms of it, and the reward of its accomplishment. We 
have spoken of all the divine persons willing the redemption 
of sinners through a covenant. Now, we conceive of the 
Father by economical appointment declaring the divine pur- 
pose to save, the means of it, and the objects of it, to the Son. 
It is profoundly mysterious, to think of divine persons trans- 
acting with one another in this case. I fear and tremble 
while I speak. Something like this is intimated in the me- 
morable words of Zech. vi. 13, “ And the counsel of peace 
shall be between them both.” The parties are Jehovah and 
the man whose name is the Branch. They join in a mutual 
counsel of peace. Personally and between themselves there 
was no variance. The peace must respect those who have 
offended God. The future “ shall be,” may either be used for 
. the past, as it is often in Hebrew, or the words may respect 
the future manifestation that would be made of this counsel. 
This predicted manifestation, however, is according to eternal 
purpose and arrangement. And in all this the Father’s love 
is responded to by the equal love of the Son. Something 
like this is expressed in the words of the Wisdom of God: 
“Then I was by him, as one brought up with him: and I 
was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him ; rejoic- 
ing in the habitable part of his earth; and my delights were 
with the sons of men.” 

But how shall the salvation of the lost be accomplished ? 
The moral perfection of God, the terms of the violated law, 
the interests of the moral government of God, seem all to 
forbid it. God could with the word of his mouth speak 
worlds into being out of nothing, but he cannot thus redeem 
sinners from sin and misery,—because he cannot dishonour 
himself. Darius, when the laws of the Medes and Persians 
required that Daniel should be cast into the den of lions, set 
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his heart on Daniel to deliver him, and laboured till the 
going down of the sun to deliver him, but without effect. 
Among the creatures there was none to help, there was no 
intercessor, there was none to uphold. The only wise and 
all-cracious God perceives means by which his~banished may 
be honourably recalled. These are, that the Son shall take 
the place of the transgressors, assume their nature, obey and 
suffer in their room, and fully exonerate the law and federal 
constitution under which man has been placed, and which he 
had violated: “ Jf he shall make his soul an offering for sin, 
he shall see his seed.” Another expression in that memorable 
chapter bears upon this point: “‘ He was oppressed and he was 
afiicted ;” or, as the words may be rendered, and are ren- 
dered by Lowth, “ It was exacted, and he was made answer- 
able.” Such were the arduous terms. While grace is thus 
opening for itself a way to reach the guilty and the miser- 
able, it seems to hide itself from the Surety. There is 
no abatement in his favour. This covenant must be predi- 
cated upon blood; and the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant will be celebrated in the songs of the redeemed for 
ever and ever. 

But while these arduous terms are proposed, there is also 
on the part of the Father a promise to the Son. This includes 
the preparation of a human nature,—grace and support to it 
in all to be done and suffered by this nature,—perfect ac- 
ceptance,—the redemption and salvation of the elect,—re- 
surrection from the dead, and great mediatorial glory. And 
such is the perfection of the Son, and the confidence of the 
Father in him, that no provision is made against a failure,— 
no penalty is annexed, as in the federal transaction between 
God and Adam. 

3. There is in the next place the voluntary accession of the 
Son. The proposal, whether viewed as made by the will of 
all the divine persons, or declared by the Father as repre- 
senting them, was sovereign. So is the accession of the 
Son. There is no antecedent obligation on the Son. He 
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is sovereign and voluntary. The beautiful words, “ Sacri- 
fice and offering thou didst not desire; mine ears hast thou 
bored: burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not desired. 
Then said I, Lo, I come: in the volume of the book it is 
written of me,”—although prophetical of the incarnation 
and voluntary saerifice of Christ, may fitly be regarded as 
expressing his eternal engagement to do not only what was 
written in the volume of the holy Scriptures, but in the 
volume of the divine purposes,—the divine purposes to save 
having turned upon a propitiatory sacrifice, fore-ordained 
from the foundation of the world; and in this respect was 
Christ, in the condition of this covenant, and his own un- 
repenting engagement, “a Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world.” This accession is expressed in the passage from 
Jeremiah referred to above: “Who is this that hath engaged 
his heart to approach unto me?” I have assigned reasons 
for applying these words to Christ, as expressing the en- 
gagement of a surety. | 

Let us pause to meditate on this act of the Son of God. 
It was the act of the divine will, as subsisting in the person 
of the Son of God. It was spontaneous and sovereign. It 
comprehended and. seeured all his other mediatorial actings in 
the work of our redemption. It was an act of infinite know- 
ledge, in which he had a certain prospective view of the 
whole he had to do and suffer, and of all that was to result 
from it, in time and in eternity. It was an act of infinite 
love to the Godhead,—to all the persons of the Godhead,—to 
the Father, in his economical character,—for the law,—for the 
divine glory; an act of infinite love to the persons of those 
that were given him by his Father; an act of confidence in 
his Father and in himself; an act of infinite complacency 
and delight; and an act unrepented of,—made good at Naza- 
reth when he assumed our humanity, good in all the obedi- 
ence and sufferings of his life, good on Calvary when he 
voluntarily yielded up the ghost, good in his intercession 
in heaven, and still good, in his prosecution of his mediatorial 
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administration. While we meditate with admiration and 
delight on all the doings of the Saviour on behalf of his 
people, let us not forget that act from eternity in which 
they all originated,—his accession to the covenant in the 
full view of its awful terms. 

4. This conducts us to another observation on the consti- 
tution of the covenant. It relates to the cordial acceptance 
on the Father’s part of the Son, and the investiture of Christ 
with all mediatorial offices. 

To conclude a covenant, and to give it foree, it is of 
necessity that the parties mutually accede. It is impos- 
sible that the Father should refuse the Son. In him the 
Father has perfect confidence: ‘‘ Thou art my servant, in 
whom I will be glorified.” ‘Behold my servant, whom I 
uphold ; mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth.” He is “set 
up from everlasting.” He is accepted and constituted the 
Mediator between God and man, by an appointment founded 
on sovereign grace; for though the law makes no provision 
for it, in certain conditions it admits of it, if itself there- 
by be not made void, but established. Jesus is accepted, 
and constituted the federal head and representative of the 
elect or God’s children given him, Heb. ii. 13. Covenants 
often include seed. It was so, you have seen, in the covenant 
of works. It was so in the establishment of the covenant with 
Noah, Abraham, and David. In the 89th Psalm, so full 
on the subject of this covenant, the seed are often mentioned : 
“Thy seed will I establish for ever.” “ His seed also will I 
make to endure for ever.” ‘ His seed shall endure for ever.” 
In the covenant condition, we read, “If he shall make his soul 
a propitiatory sacrifice, he shall see his seed.” Christ and the 
seed given him by his Father are now one. His sacrifice has 
a respect to persons written in the book of life of the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world. He identifies him- 
self with those given him: “Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me.” ‘‘ All mine are thine, and thine are mine, 
and I am glorified in them...... Thou hast sent me, and 
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hast loved them as thou hast loved me..... Thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world.” 

The contrast drawn in the Epistle to the Romans, chap. v., 
establishes the federal, representative character of Christ, as 
contrasted with that of Adam: “By the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous.’ This is an interesting view 
of the covenant Head, and explains the Scripture language, 
in which believers are said to be crucified, and buried, and 
raised with Christ. According to M‘Lean, “By a gracious 
constitution, Christ sustained the persons of all his elect 
in his dying and rising again; that they were so compre- 
hended in and accounted one with him as to have died in 
his death, been buried in his burial, and raised again on his 
resurrection.” The same view of his representative charac- 
ter is evident from his being designated a surety: “By 
so much was he made the surety of a better testament,” or 
rather covenant, Heb. vii. 22, intimating that he was ac- 
cepted in the room of others, and became bound for their 
debt of obedience and satisfaction to the divine law. 

This investiture with office, it is to be observed, laid the 
foundation for the acceptance of his obedience and death. 
Howsoever meritorious and satisfactory, intrinsically con- 
sidered, without paction and acceptance they could not have 
been accepted. The admission of a substitute in the place: 
of a criminal is an act of sovereign favour, which no justice 
can demand or compel. The acceptance of the sovereign is 
indispensable. 

5. Along with this investiture there is implied the resti- 
pulation of the Father to Christ in the way of promises. As 
these promises, in our way of thinking, were proposed to 
him in the way of reward, so they are actually made over to 
him on his accepting the condition. Support in his work, 
the copious unction of the Spirit, resurrection from the dead, 
and all the glory that follows, are comprehended in the pro- 
mise of the Father. He is exalted to the right hand of God, 
made heir of all things, crowned with glory, sways a univer- 
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sal sceptre, and has the promise of the increase of govern- 
ment and peace without end, John vi. 37-39, xvii. 2. 

6. And connected with the promise of the Father unto 
Christ, there is the putting of all its concerns into his hands. 
He who was able to stipulate the high condition was quali- 
fied to be intrusted with its concerns. He who was able 
and willing to fulfil the arduous terms was fit and worthy 
to be honoured with the administration of its affairs. ‘“ The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hands.” The purposes of God are given to him to be 
executed. The persons of those whom he represented are 
given to him, to be redeemed, saved, and brought to glory. 
The promises are put into his hands, to be sealed with his 
blood. In hope of eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, 
promised before the world began, the Spirit is given; and 
the dispensation of the covenant becomes a testament, of 
which Christ is both the testator and executor. 

Such is the constitution of the everlasting covenant. The 
special designs of salvation are contemplated by a three-one 
God from eternity. Jehovah the Father acting in an economi- 
cal character, as the representative of Deity, proposes the 
whole design, with its condition and reward. The Son 
accedes; the Father amply invests with office, restipulates by 
promise, and commits the whole affairs of redemption into 
his hands. Christ undertakes the whole. Now, although 
we have been under the necessity of viewing these different 
things in a certain order of succession, we are not to admit 
into our thoughts the ideas of succession and time. All are 
comprehended in the one purpose of the triune God. 

It may be inquired, whether the Holy Spirit is a party 
in this covenant. Our observations have been confined to 
the parts which the Father and the Son have init. There 
is a danger of overlooking the Holy Spirit, by discon- 
necting him so much from the work of the Redeemer as to 
leave an impression that his work is something not so essen- 
tial. But redemption must be viewed as the joint counsel 
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and joint work of the Three-in-One. The part which the 
Holy Spirit was to act, both toward Christ and toward 
the seed, was provided and established in the covenant 
economy. All the operations of the Spirit proceed in terms 
of the covenant. Without him and his work it would be 
incomplete and ineffectual. Viewing, as we generally do, 
Christ as standing in the place of sinners, and mediating 
between God and man, it is not inconsistent to view the 
Father as sustaining the authority of the Godhead, and 
Christ as the contracting party in the behalf of man. In 
this view of the subject the covenant was made with Christ. 
Nevertheless, it is equally the fruit of the love, counsel, and 
will of the Holy Spirit, and his personal agency and opera- 
tions are indispensable to the accomplishment of its ends. 
The covenant engages and displays all the persons of the 
Godhead, and the person of the Spirit as well as of the 
Father and the Son; and his agency extends to the covenant 
Head and to all the members. The Spirit is by covenant 
engaged in the application of redemption: “ According to 
the word that I covenanted with you when ye came out of 
Egypt, so my Spirit remaineth among you: fear ye not,” Hag. 
ii. 5. “ As for me, this is my covenant with them, saith the 
Lord ; My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I 
have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, 
nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever,” 
Isa. lix. 21. In both, you observe, the Spirit is connected 
with the dispensation of the covenant. 


LECTURE XIII. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE COVENANT OF WORKS AND THE 
COVENANT OF GRACE. 


How shall man be accepted with God, and inherit eternal 
life ? is a question of the first magnitude in human interests. 
The Scriptures exhibit two ways of obtaining eternal happi- 
ness, both of them appointed of God: the one a moral and 
federal constitution, according to which life and favour were 
annexed, by pactional reward, to obedience, in a covenant 
made with Adam, as the representative of the human race; 
the other, a gracious constitution, according to which peace 
and felicity are enjoyed by grace, through a covenant of re- 
demption made with Christ. These have been properly de- 
signated the covenant of works and the covenant of grace ; 
and the contrast stated in the Scripture between works and. 
grace, in the matter of man’s acceptance with God, confirms 
the propriety of these terms: ‘Where is boasting then ? 
It is excluded. By what law? of works? Nay; but by 
the law of faith..... And if by grace, then it is no more of 
WOKS... but if it be by works, then is it no more grace.” 
The terms, then, covenant of works and of grace, if significant 
and well founded, are not to be rejected because they are old. 

In a former part of this course I considered man’s primary 
moral relations to the Deity, endeavouring to establish from 
the Scripture that the law under which man was placed had 
a federal form,—to distinguish between the law and the 
covenant,—and to prove and vindicate the covenant repre- 
sentative character of Adam, and to vindicate this doctrine 
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from objections. In my last lecture I have offered some 
proof and exposition of the doctrine of the covenant of re- 
demption or grace, now the only hope of man. 

Before proceeding further, I shall pause to show wherein 
these two constitutions differ. The distinction is of great 
importance to the young theologian. Without understanding 
it thoroughly, he must entertain vague views of the gospel, 
and must speak obscurely, ambiguously, and loosely, on a 
subject on which, of all others, it is requisite that he speak 
clearly and with decision. This is of vital importance in 
the business of religious instruction, and especially in preach- 
ing. The human heart discovers strong leanings to the 
former of these plans of acceptance with God; and when 
receiving instruction in the doctrine of salvation by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, man is prone to transpose the spirit and tenor 
of the law of works into his thoughts about the law of grace, 
although the law of grace and of works be utterly irrecon- 
cilable. Many, indeed, represent the gospel as a new and — 
mitigated law or covenant of works, and direct the hope of 
man for ultimate salvation to faith and imperfect obedience, 
instead of the righteousness of Jesus\Christ, and the grace 
reigning through it unto eternal life; while others, under 
the soundest evangelical instruction, may, by the strong 
natural bias of the heart, be building upon another founda- 
tion than that which is laid, and which is Christ. This is, 
therefore, not a matter of mere speculation,—of curious 
theories and doubtful disputations,—but one vitally affecting 
the first principles of the gospel of Christ. The dreadful 
peril incurred by false views on this subject invests our argu- 
ment with the most solemn importance. Theologians have 
endeavoured to present the covenants of works and of grace 
in certain points of agreement. For instance: They both 
proceed from God, and contemplate the divine glory as 
their ultimate aim. They are both connected with man’s 
eternal happiness, each providing for it in its own way. 
Both have a relation to the law of God, and honour that 
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law by obedience. Both adopt the principle of representation. 
And although the moral and federal constitution founded 
upon works has entirely failed, we can neither reflect on its 
wisdom nor its equity. It was holy, just, and good. But 
let us now mark the points of distinction. 

I have already hinted the different aspects of the cove- 
nant as made with Christ, and revealed, dispensed, and estab- 
lished with man. It is chiefly in the former aspects that we now 
contemplate it; although, from the very nature of the case, 
it is impossible to view the two aspects separately, the cove- 
nant as made with Christ having a necessary prospective 
reference to its subsequent dispensation, and its dispensation 
a retrospective reference to its primary and original consti- 
tution. It is in its primary and original constitution that we 
now view it, and regard it as constituting a grand peculi- 
arity in the work of redemption. Creation, like redemption, 
was a work of divine purpose and of joint counsel; but re- 
demption is the fruit of a covenant. 

I solicit your attention now to the two covenants, works 
and grace, while I draw lines of distinction between them. 

1. They differ in the objects immediately contemplated. 
Both contemplate, of course, the divine glory; but the one 
contemplates this in the confirmation of friendship between 
God and man; the other contemplates the divine glory in re- 
conciliating, or restoring a friendship that has been broken. 
The former respected innocent and righteous man; the 
latter, guilty and depraved man. The former provided for 
man’s confirmation ; the latter, for his restoration. In the 
one, man is viewed as a moral creature, endowed with ability, 
and left to the freedom of his own will; in the other, man is 
regarded as having violated the divine law, and become 
morally impotent. The one is a covenant of amity and friend- 
ship; the other, of reconciliation and peace. The object of 
the one was life, life to be continued, confirmed, and enhanced ; 
the other, life restored,—restoration from death. The cove- 
nant of redemption views man as guilty and exposed to 
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wrath. ‘Deliver from going down to the pit: I have found 
a ransom.” Its condition was a propitiatory sacrifice; and 
thus in it God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses to them. 

2. It follows that these two covenants must differ in their 
relative order. The covenant of grace supposes the exist- 
ence and subsequent violation of the covenant of works. 
The covenant of grace is not founded upon the covenant of 
works, but is occasioned by it. The covenant of works does 
not suppose the covenant of grace, but the covenant of grace 
supposes the covenant of works. Accordingly, the revelation 
of the covenant of grace followed the breach of the covenant 
of works; although, in respect of formation, the covenant of 
grace has an antiquity which the other has not, it having 
been from eternity. The covenant of grace was chief and 
ultimate in the divine designs. The creation of man, and 
the covenant of friendship between God and man, and the 
sin of man, form a kind of introduction to the revelation of 
the covenant of grace; a covenant of which, the whole matter 
of revelation being vouchsafed progressively, all the suc- 
cessive economies of religion successively instituted, as well 
as the whole scheme of providential administration, were 
to form one grand development and display, expanding 
and brightening more and more till time’s issues settle in 
eternity. . 

3. These covenants differ in the parties. In both Jehovah 
was a party; in both man was concerned; in both there are 
covenant heads, representing others and acting in their inte- 
rest: but in the one case the parties are God and Adam; 
in the other, God and Christ. Hence the contrasts in Ro- 
mans v. and 1 Corinthians xv. Adam is “the figure of 
him that was to come.” ‘ As in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” What a difference in the covenant 
heads in the two cases! In the one case, we have God and 
his creature; in the other, we have God and the Word, 
who was in the beginning with God, and by whom all things 
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were created. In the one case, God transacts with a 
mere man, a fallible creature, necessarily the subject of 
God; in the other, God transacts with God, with the Son 
of God, with one in the form of God, and who thinks it 
no robbery to be equal with God,—Jehovah transacts with 
Jehovah’s fellow. In the one case, we have Godhead 
in trinity transacting with Adam; in the other, Godhead in 
the person of the Father transacting with the Son in his 
bosom. 

4. These covenants differ in the persons interested. The 
covenant of works was made with Adam for himself and all 
his posterity. The natural relation in which his posterity stood 
to Adam laid foundation for the federal constitution. In- 
deed, without the moral and federal constitution, as we have 
seen, when treating this subject in a former lecture, it will 
be impossible to vindicate the ordination of a natural rela- 
tion, necessarily implicating posterity in the effects of the 
transgression of Adam. All mankind were comprehended 
within the covenant of works; but in the covenant of grace 
we are constrained to regard the Redeemer as the proper 
representative of the elect: “Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me.” ‘The doctrine of special divine purposes 
establishes this point, and it is otherwise confirmed. ‘ Both 
he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of one: 
for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren, 
saying, I will declare thy name unto my brethren, in the 
midst of the church will I sing praise unto thee,” Heb. ii. 
11,12. And again, “ Behold I and the children which God 
hath given me.” It is added immediately, “‘ Forasmuch as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself like- 
wise took part of the same,” verse 14; and, “ Verily he took 
not on him the nature of angels; but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham,” verse 16. From these passages the pecu- 
liar representative character of Christ is very apparent. 
Christ’s mysterious act in his incarnation had a respect not 
to human nature in the abstract, nor to the human family as 
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a whole, but to the children that were given him. This 
may be illustrated by referring to the intercessory prayer. 
As in the act of assuming human nature he had a special re- 
spect to the children given him, so does he regard the design 
of that power which is given him as the result of his suffer- 
ings and death: “Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son also may glorify thee: as thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as 
many as thou hast given him.” And it is to be remarked 
particularly, that the language of the quotation from the 
22d Psalm, which is quoted Heb. ii. 12, “I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren,” is used by Christ in the prayer 
to which we have just referred: “I have manifested thy 
name unto the men which thou gavest me out of the world : 
thine they were, and thou gavest them me. ..... I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me...... 
For they are thine. And all mine are thine, and thine are 
mine; and I am glorified in them. ..... Thou hast loved 
them as thou hast loved me...... Thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world.” And Christ recognises this rela- 
tion when he says, “‘ This is the Father’s will who hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, 
but should raise it up again at the last day.” Whether you 
take into consideration the doctrine of divine purposes, al- 
ready considered; the scriptural declaration concerning the 
death of Christ for the church, for his friends, and for the 
sheep; the nature of the external administration of the means 
of salvation; the issues of these means in respect of actual 
efficiency ; or the scriptural account of the final issues,—the 
doctrine of the special representative character of the head, 
Christ, is established. And when we read of “the free gift come 
upon all men unto justification of life,” and that “by the obe- 
dience of one shall many be made righteous,” absolute indivi- 
dual universality is as incompatible with the issues viewed as 
future in the light of the divine word, as is the doctrine 
of a universal representation conceived of in the past, if the 
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doctrine of special divine purposes were set aside. In the 
light of the isswes we may read the truth as to the eatent of 
the design in the everlasting covenant. 

5. The covenants differ in the conditions. In both cases 
the condition was obedience. But in the one ease, it was 
obedience to the law in its preceptive demand, by evidenced 
conformity to a positive precept ; in the other case, the con- 
dition is not only obedience, conformity to the precept of 
the law, but the enduring of the curse. This arose out of 
the circumstances of the covenant. The party for whom 
Christ transacted and engaged was guilty. He takes the 
place of man, not in a state of innocence, but in a state of 
guilt and condemnation. He must make his soul an offering 
for sin. It behoveth him to fulfil all righteousness. The 
precept and the penal sanction of the covenant of works be- 
come the condition of the covenant of grace. The precept 
continues unabrogated by the sin of man, and the penalty is 
incurred besides. In the one case the condition was easy; 
in the other, it is arduous and awful. In the one case we 
have a condition which it was every way competent to man 
to perform; in the other we have a condition which he only 
who is God as well as man can implement. 

It has been usual for divines to represent faith as the con- 
dition of the covenant of grace. In this view of the matter, 
respect is had to the dispensation of the covenant, not to 
the original federal transaction between God and Christ ; in 
which, you will perceive, it would be absurd to speak of faith 
as the condition. The covenant being made with Christ, 
the condition is performed by him. It cannot be the condi- 
tion to him: “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” And from the relative order of the two 
covenants, it is plain that the condition of the covenant 
must have a reference to the covenant of works. ‘The cove- 
nant of works was, in a certain sense, established and honoured 
by the covenant of grace, even though man comes by Christ 
to be delivered from its curse, and from its precept as a con- 
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dition of life. The proper condition, then, of the covenant 
of grace is the obedience of Christ unto the death, his fulfill- 
ing of all righteousness. 

It is worthy of notice, ere we pass to another observation, 
that the obedience of Adam, in the covenant of works, could 
only have had a pactional merit, all being previously due to 
God, whereas the obedience of Christ had intrinsic, infinite 
merit. It was intrinsically of infinite consideration, from the 
infinite dignity of the Redeemer, and it was not previously 
due unto God. Adam, had he persevered in obedience, 
could only have merited from the divine goodness and the pro- 
mise; but the obedience of Christ had merit from its own in- 
trinsic character, as well as from federal paction. It was not 
previously due; it was the obedience of a person of infinite 
dignity ; and it was thus fit to be stipulated in a covenant 
with God for the redemption of the guilty. While it was 
effectual because appointed and accepted, it was appointed 
because it was infinitely valuable. 

6. The covenants differ in the personal interests of the 
covenant heads. Adam had a private, personal interest for 
himself in the covenant of works; Christ had nothing of this 
nature in the covenant of grace. Adam belonged to the 
covenant individually for himself, as well as representatively 
for others; that is, privately as well as publicly. He stood 
obligated for himself as well as for his posterity. But Jesus 
had no private, personal relation to the covenant. He was 
under no debt of obedience or satisfaction to God. Heacts 
for others, and suffers for others; but not for himself. “ For 
such an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, separate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens; 
who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacri- 
fice, first for his own sins, and then for the people’s,” Heb. 
vii. 26, 27. It will not be questioned that Christ died, not for 
himself, but for others. The “ Messiah shall be cut off, but 
not for himself,’ Dan. ix. 26. ‘‘ He was wounded for our 
transgressions.” So neither, there is reason to think, was he 
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under the precept of the law for himself. Some have said 
that Christ was under the obligations of the law for himself 
as a holy man; but it is difficult to perceive how such a posi- 
tion can be established. Jesus had no-private, personal rela- 
tion either to the law of God or to the covenant of works. 
True, he had a human nature, but, let it be observed, he had 
no human person. Obedience is the obligation and the act of 
a person; and the moment we find the Son in a nature 
capable of obedience, we see him substituted for others. His 
humanity never subsisted separately from his divine person, 
having been assumed by that person in the instant of its for- 
mation. It had no personality, and he had no human per- 
sonality. The human nature may be said, speaking philo- 
sophically, to be under the physical and metaphysical laws of 
matter and mind; but speaking legally and theologically, it 
cannot be said, abstractly from the personality in which it 
mysteriously subsisted, to be under moral laws to God. To 
speak of it as under law, asa holy creature, is language that 
cannot be vindicated, however innocent and good the inten- 
tions be of those employing it. The human nature of Christ, 
consisting of a true body and a reasonable soul, as a crea- 
ture, cannot be called, in the proper sense of the terms, a 
moral subject ; because the human nature has no human per- 
sonality, and so is not, as such, a personal subject of the moral 
law. It must, therefore, be apparent that while Adam stood 
for himself as well as for his posterity, our Lord Jesus was 
only the representative of others, and could have no private, 
personal interest in the covenant. How disinterested was 
his love! His glory and blessedness, as the true God and eter- 
nal life, were infinite and independent ; and, essentially and 
personally considered, could sustain no diminution from the 
sin of man, nor receive augmentation from his redemption. 
He could say to the brightest seraph, “I have no need of 
thee ;” and to fallen man, “I owe thee nothing, and can 
receive nothing from thy hand.” 

, 7. Again, let us contrast the two covenants in the mat- 
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ter of threatening and promise. In the covenant of works 
there was a promise of life: “ The law was ordained to life ;” 
and there was the penal sanction: “In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” In the covenant of 
grace there wasa promise: “ He shall see his seed; ..... he 
shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” But 
in it there is no threatening. The enduring of the penal 
sanction of the law was included in the condition of the 
covenant, but there was no commination annexed. There 
was no possibility of failure on the part of Christ. He was 
the object of perfect confidence to the Father. It was not 
so, it could not be so, with Adam. But even in the covenant 
of grace as dispensed to those who believe, there is no 
threatening ; it is established by promise. The divine anger 
is turned away: “I will make an everlasting covenant with 
them, that I will not turn away from them, to do them good.” 
It were altogether improper to call the intimations of fatherly 
chastisements threatenings. They are promises. They are 
the privileges of children, and the fruits of love and faith- 
fulness. It is well said: “ The legal desert of the old man 
is thus made the moral discipline of the new creature; the 
penalty under the law becomes a privilege under the gospel ; 
and those afflictions which are awarded as the wages of 
transgression are Sige by the pore of redemption 
into means of grace.’ 

8. The two covenants are to be contrasted in respect of 
the interposition of an oath. The covenant of grace is con- 
firmed by an oath. The covenant of works was not thus con- 
firmed. No oath is appended to its threatening or its 
promise. God knew that it would be broken, and that none 
of the human family would ever attain happiness and heaven 
by it. He did not sware; he only said, “In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die;” reserving, if we 
may so say, the solemnity of an oath for an economy more 
surely founded, and which would prove permanent and glo- 
rious. Hence, in the constitution of the office of Christ, an 
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oath was interposed: “The Lord hath sworn, and will not 
repent, Thou arta priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek.” Paul notices the distinction in this respect. be- 
tween the constitution of the ancient priesthood and that of 
Christ, and the pre-eminence of the latter from this con- 
sideration: “Inasmuch as not without an oath he was made 
priest: (for those priests were made without an oath; but 
this with an oath by him that said unto him, The Lord 
sware, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec:) by so much was Jesus made a 
surety of a better testament,’ Heb. vii. 20-22. In like 
manner, in the words quoted in last lecture from Ps. Ixxxix. 
3, 4, 35, 36: “I have made a covenant with my chosen, I 
have sworn unto David my servant..... Once have I sworn 
by my holiness, that I will not lie unto David. His seed 
shall endure for ever, and his throne as the sun before me.” 
While there is something highly mysterious in the thought 
of the Father swearing to the Son, or swearing to us in the 
revelation of his office, it may suggest, among other things, 
the delight of God in the work of redemption, his perfect 
confidence in the Lord Jesus Christ, the special certainty of 
this work, and that it was final, and that there would be 
no more sacrifice for sins. At the same time it presents to us 
Jesus Christ in his office as an object of strong faith: “ God, 
willing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of promise 
the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath,” 
Heb. vi. 17. 

It is to be remarked, also, that an oath is connected with 
the revelation and dispensation of this covenant: “ As I live, 
saith the Lord God, Ihave no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked: but that the wicked turn from his way and live,” 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11. And God is represented as swearing to 
the covenant children: “I have sworn that I would not 
be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee. For the mountains 
shall depart, and the hills be removed; but my kindness 
shall not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of my 
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peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee,” 
Isa. liv. 9, 10. Even in relation to those who are found 
unbelievers we find God swearing, “Surely they shall not 
see the land which I sware unto their fathers;” which 
the apostle Paul so solemnly improves, Heb. iv. 11, “Let us 
labour therefore to enter into that rest, lest any man fall after 
the same example of unbelief;” intimation being given that 
an oath of God is interposed, in the case of the rejection of 
the dispensation of this covenant, shutting the door of hope 
in a way \that was never done by the violation of the cove- 
nant of works. “ There remaineth no more sacrifice for sins.” 
There is foundation for the following remarks :— 

“Jt merits attention, that in Scripture the oath of 
God stands opposed to that repentance which is ascribed 
to him. Itis a sure indication that that to which the oath 
refers shall as certainly take place as God exists,—that in no 
way, on no condition whatever, will he change his dispensa- 
tion. See Ps. ex. 4, already quoted; and Isa. xlv. 23, ‘I have 
sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in 
righteousness, and shall not return, That unto me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.’ Whenever a pro- 
mise or a threatening is not sworn, it is very possible that 
neither the one nor the other may be fulfilled, some tacit 
consideration being understood. So the murmurers in the 
wilderness came short of the promise of Canaan through un- 
belief; and the Ninevites in repenting escaped the threat- 
ening. But all that God hath sworn shall as certainly be 
fulfilled as it is certain that he is holy. Hence we may see 
why no oath is added to the promise of the covenant of works, 
—because man, through disobedience, might never obtain 
what was promised; and why no oath was added to the 
threatening,—because that would render man’s destruction 
unavoidable. It would have stood as an insuperable barrier 
against the admission of a surety.” 

The oath connected with the covenant of grace, in the 
constitution of the office of the Surety, in the promises made 
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to Christ, and in the promises made to his people and his 
church, impart a pre-eminence to the work of redemption by 
the covenant, as something that is the object of the delight 
and confidence of God,—as something specially certain,—as 
something that is final in its character and unending in its 
duration, and they give redemption a paramount place in the 
scheme of the divine works. Yes! it repented God that 
he made man on the earth, but never that he has made his 
Son a priest after the order of Melchizedek. 

9. The covenants differ in the security provided for the 
accomplishment of their respective objects. The covenant 
of works was precarious, as it soon proved. It was condi- 
tionated on terms the fulfilment of which depended on the 
proper use, on the part of man, of moral liberty. The cove- 
nant of grace was conditionated on the obedience of one 
who could not err. The promise of the covenant of works 
was conditional and precarious; the promise of the cove- 
nant of grace was conditional, but without the peril of failure, 
and the promise was sure to all the seed. In the covenant 
of works there was no security given for Adam’s obedience; 
in the covenant of grace there was absolute security, in the 
perfection of the federal Head, and in the grace provided 
in it for all the seed. There is security that of all that the 
Father has given to Christ nothing will be lost. He will 
save the lost, and not lose the saved. , He will bring his 
many sons to glory. 

10. The covenants are to be contrasted in the way in which 
the respective seeds are related to them. We are related 
to the one by natural birth; we come to an actual interest 
in the other by a spiritual birth. We belong to the one 
in consequence of a righteous moral constitution embracing 
the whole human family in common; persons are intro- 
duced into the other in consequence of a special constitution 
of mercy. Weare connected with the one by natural descent 
from Adam and the bond of nature; but are introduced into 
the other by being born after the Spirit, and are connected 
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by bonds of grace uniting us to the head, Christ. Our 
union to Adam is natural, to Christ supernatural. 

11. And it should also be noticed, in relation to the seed 
of these respective covenants, that there is a difference in 
the order of personal acceptance with God. 

It is impossible to illustrate this subject without taking 
into consideration the dispensation of the covenant, and we 
slide into it ere we are aware, though professing to speak of 
it only as a transaction in eternity. 

In the covenant of works, obedience was required in order 
to acceptance. It was not enough that Adam have the 
righteousness of innocence and of holiness; he must have 
the righteousness of actual obedience and perseverance. His 
person was to be accepted, and a title to life possessed, upon 
his obedience. But in the administration of the covenant 
to us, provision is made for the full acceptance of the person 
first, and then for the acceptance of obedience. The per- 
sons of believers are accepted, and then their services. I 
must not anticipate what is to be said on the dispensation of 
the covenant; but there is something peculiar here, with 
respect to the glorious Surety of this covenant. His person 
was accepted, and this gave acceptance to his subsequent 
obedience unto the death. The obedience of Adam was 
necessary to the acceptance of his person with God, in 
respect of a title to life; but Christ was accepted and his 
obedience also before it was given. It was perfect in the per- 
fection and dignity of his character. Christ was subjected 
to a course of obedience and suffering; but it were blasphe- 
mous to suppose that he was put upon a course of probation. 
Adam was put upon a course of probatory obedience, in 
which we know he proved wanting. But Christ, though 
required to obey and suffer, was accepted of his Father. 
He was the object of his Father’s confidence; he was his 
elect, in whom he had delighted ; and in the perfection of his 
character he had a certain guarantee for the perfection of 
that righteousness which was stipulated in the covenant. 
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And it is of consequence here to notice the order of accept- 
ance. In the covenant of works, it was first the obedience, 
then the person; in the administration of the covenant of 
grace, the person is first accepted in the person of the Be- 
loved, and then the obedience. “The Lord had respect to 
Abel and to his offering.” 

12. These covenants differ in the peculiar display which 
they give of the divine character and glory. 

Having directed your attention to this when speaking of 
the great object of the covenant, as contemplated by the God- 
head, I need not to go back upon what was then said. In 
the one covenant we have a display of the divine justice, and 
holiness, and goodness,—of the Creator and Lawgiver setting 
himself before the moral creature as the supreme good. In 
the other we have a display of sovereign mercy and love, in 
harmony with justice and holiness, disclosing the excellence 
of the divine character, and bringing a glory to God of which 
we cannot conceive it to be possible that we could otherwise 
have had the knowledge. We see not only the Creator and 
Lord, but the Redeemer and Father; not only love and be- 
nevolenee towards a creature in the perfection of its state 
by creation, but mercy and grace towards a creature fallen 
from that state and in misery. It is by the covenant of 
grace that the divine character and throne are presented in 
aspects in which we can behold God and live,—aspects which 
invite our confidence and our near approach. We durst not 
look to the awful glare of the jasper and the sardine of Him 
that sits on the throne, were that throne not encompassed 
with the token of God’s covenant of peace,—the rainbow, in 
sight like an emerald. It seems evident that, in the bosom 
of a consciously guilty creature, the view of the divine justice, 
and purity, and determined hostility to all sin, must neces- 
sarily engender despair, and nothing but despair. It has 
been said, with as much truth of sentiment as sublimity of 
illustration, that a sinner can no more admire and love the 
character of a holy God, when it opens on his mind in a con- 
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vincing manifestation, than he can survey with pleasure the 
beauties of a lovely landscape, when the light by which he 
sees it is in the sudden fire of a bursting voleano. 

I have thus in some things attempted to place before you 
some points of distinction between the covenant of works and 
of grace. I consider them not as nice points in a theological 
argument, but as affecting the very first principles of the 
gospel as a message of peace, grace, and mercy to sinners. 
The teacher of the young is requested to ponder them in his 
own mind; not that he may submit them to his pupils as here 
delineated and defined, but that he may be aided in forming 
just views of the gospel, protected from the influence of error, 
enabled to infuse the free and gracious spirit of the gospel 
into every lesson, impressed with the awful danger of those 
who live in unbelief and reject the counsel of God against 
themselves, and inspired with compassionate promptitude 
and solemn earnestness in inculeating that faith by which 
alone they can escape impending destruction. The covenant 
of works, in the violation of it, has become like a once gallant 
vessel, which bade fair for the haven, but has struck upon a 
rock, and is sinking in the mighty waters. The covenant of 
grace, in the revelation of the gospel, is like the life-boat that 
has come alongside the wreck, and is the only hope of escape 
from a grave in the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone, and is the second death. Prepare, with just, en- 
larged, vivid views of these things, and with corresponding 
impressions of the heart, to warn sinners to flee from the 
wrath to come; for “ who among us shall dwell with the de- 
vouring fire? who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings?” ‘ Tophet is ordained of old; yea, for the king 
it is prepared; he hath made it deep and large: the pile 
thereof is fire and much wood; the breath of the Lord, like 
a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it,” Isa. xxx. 33. 


LECTURE XIV. 
ON THE COVENANT OF GRACE. 


THE distinctions drawn in last lecture between the covenant 
of works and the covenant of grace may be thought by some 
toominute. We trust they are founded in truth; and it ought 
to be remembered that the object of our lectures is not so 
much to make a popular impression by bold statements and 
illustrations, as to awaken the thinking powers and discipline 
the mind into sound and penetrating discrimination. It may be 
remarked, that Paul, when treating of man’s acceptgnce with 
God, presents it frequently, not in a single doctrinal state- 
ment, but in contrast with its opposite: ‘ Now the righte- 
ousness of God without the law is manifested.” ‘“ A man is jus- 
tified by faith, without the deeds of the law.” “To him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness.” ‘The promise, that he 
should be the heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or to his 
seed, through the law, but through the righteousness of faith.” 
“Tt is of faith, that it might be by grace.” “Being ignorant of 
God's righteousness, and going about to establish their own 
righteousness, they have not submitted themselves unto the 
righteousness of God.” “Moses deseribeth the righteousness 
which is of the law, That the man which doeth those things 
shall live by them. But the righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend 
into heaven ;” but, “ If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” “If it be 
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of works, itis no more of grace.” “Knowing that a man is not 
justified by the law, but by the faith of Christ, even we have 
believed, that we might be justified.” “As many as are of the 
works of the law are under the curse.” “No man is justified 
by the law.” “If the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of 
promise.” “By grace yeare saved: not of works, lest any man 
should boast.” ‘Not according to our works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace.” “And be found in him, not 
having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.” “Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to his mercy he saved. us.” 
These contrasts show the necessity and importance of sound 
discrimination on this point, and the propriety of contrasting 
the two ways of man’s acceptance with God. They must 
not be confounded. They cannot be confounded without 
dreadful peril. “Israel, which followed after the law of right- 
eousness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness. 
Wherefof? Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were 
by the works of the law. For they stumbled at that stum- 
bling-stone.” “If righteousness come by the law, then Christ. 
is dead in vain.” “Christ is become of no effect unto you, 
whosoever of you are justified by the law.” We mistake exceed- 
ingly if the very distinction which we have been endeavouring 
to draw be not the very thing which Paul sets before us at 
the end of Gal. iv., “For it is written, that Abraham had 
two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the other by a freewoman. 
But he who was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh; 
but he of the freewoman was by promise. Which things are 
an allegory: for these are the two covenants; the one from 
the mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. 
For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to 
Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children. 
But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of 
us all. For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren that bearest 
not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the 
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desolate hath many more children than she which hath an 
husband. Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children 
of promise.” It is by many understood that the apostle is 
here speaking only of the old and new testament dispensa- 
tions, and of the Jews and the Gentiles. But, upon a little 
reflection, it is apparent from the argument of the epistle that 
the main design of the contrast, is not to distinguish the two 
dispensations, but to distinguish two ways of acceptance with 
God, namely, by the works of the law and by the faith of 
Christ. The learned Vitringa, in his commentary on the 
passage in Isaiah quoted by Paul in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, we apprehend throws a just light on this rather difficult 
portion of Scripture, showing with success, in our humble 
opinion, that the two women in the prophet and the apostle 
do not signify the Jews and Gentiles and the old and new 
testament dispensations, but the patriarchal church believing 
in the Abrahamic promise, and the Jews trusting in the Sinai 
law. “The apostolic church,” says he, “according to the 
apostle, is not Sarah, but Isaac. Isaac sustained the type and 
figure of Jesus Christ, and of believers in Christ, who should 
be born after the mystical Ishmael (the carnal Jewish people) ; 
Sarah was the type of the patriarchal church, which had the 
promise of Isaac, but late in being accomplished. By the 
patriarchal church is meant not only the believing patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but also all those who under the 
Mosaic economy, instead of resting on the Sinai law for life, 
had their eye to the promised Seed, and, like Abraham, re- 
joiced to see his day. Of this church good old Simeon and 
Anna the prophetess were members, together with all them 
that looked for redemption in Israel. These, and all who 
under the Mosaic dispensation believed in Christ, were the 
genuine offspring, the believing seed of the pious patriarchs, 
and therefore justly reckoned one body with them. They 
were the true children of Abraham and Sarah, in whom they 
survived. Though under the law, they would be opposed to 
the woman who had a husband.” They were under the law 
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with a free mind, in regard that, when they understood the 
impotence of the law, they by faith and hope panted after 
deliverance from its grievous yoke,—after the manifestation 
of the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and after the 
accomplishment of the spiritual benefits promised to Abra- 
-ham; while, on the contrary, the carnal Israelites acquiesced 
in the law, followed the righteousness of the law, and had for 
the highest object of their desire the external and carnal 
benefits annexed to the observation of the law. 

Mr Bell of Glasgow, in a posthumous volume, entitled, 
“A View of the Covenants of Works and Grace,” has im- 
proved on the suggestion of Vitringa, and advanced reasons 
in defence of the learned commentator’s view of Sarah and 
Hagar in the apostolical allegory. He endeavours to prove 
that the two women signify, not the old and new testa- 
ment dispensations, but the patriarchal church believing in 
the Abrahamic promise, and the carnal Israelites trusting in 
the Sinai law. “1. The old and new testament churches are 
not properly two churches, but oneand the same.. They do 
not differ as one person from another, as did Ishmael and Isaac, 
but as the heir when a child differs from himself when come 
to age. 2. If the Gentile church and her children be under- 
stood by the barren woman, it will not be easy to apply the 
character given to her, and to say what is meant by the 
shame of her youth and the reproach of her widowhood. 
The Gentiles in their heathen state were not married to 
the Lord, and therefore could not be expected to bring forth 
children unto him. The new testament church was not 
barren in her youth. 3. The woman so long barren, and at 
last bringing forth, is the mother, and new testament be- 
lievers are the children. Now, if the believing Gentiles be 
the children of the woman, they cannot be the woman her- 
self. 4. The women are reckoned types of two things 
which took place under one and the same testament, viz., 
the covenant with Abraham, and that from mount Sinai. 
5. The one woman and her son were enemies to the other 
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and hers; which can by no means be said of the old testa- 
ment church and her children, with respect to the new tes- 
tament church and hers. The two women and their sons 
are represented as being coeval, living together for a time, 
one and the same visible church, as did Sarah and Hagar in 
Abraham’s family; which cannot be applied to the old and 
new testament churches, the one of which was so many ages 
before the other. 6. If the children of the barren and desolate 
woman be the promised seed, she herself must be the patriar- 
chal church. But the former is true, and therefore the latter.” 

These arguments are not deficient, either in ingenuity or 
conclusiveness. After illustrating them, the author proceeds 
to prove, from various considerations or arguments, that the 
two covenants symbolized by Hagar and Sarah are the cove- 
nants of works and of grace:—1. From the character of those 
to whom the apostle wrote, persons who had removed from 
the grace of Christ to another gospel. 2. From the immediate 
scope of the context, to show the Judaizing Galatians what 
they were to expect from that law under which they so 
eagerly desired to be. To be “under the law” is not to be 
under the old testament; for thus Abraham himself was 
under the law, but he was blessed, whereas those who turned 
from the gospel were exposed to be cast out. 3. From the 
unity of the apostle’s view throughout the whole epistle, to 
dissuade the Galatians from seeking life by their own righte- 
ousness. 4. The apostle is not stating the opposition between 
the two testaments, but between two very different things, 
which took place under one and the same testament, viz., 
the promise to Abraham and the law from mount Sinai. 

By these and kindred reasonings, the author endeavours 
to confirm his interpretation. But IJ refer you to the work 
itself. Mr Bell is a divine of the old school. He appears to 
have been formed upon Witsius and other foreign theologians. 
But I am far from slighting the old divinity. Divest it of 
its antique scholastic dress, and it will show a substantial 
and symmetrical body, not always to be found under the 
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gay and imposing attire of more recent systems. Without 
speaking in the same tone of assurance on some points, or 
committing myself to every sentiment in the authors quoted, 
I feel a satisfactory persuasion, that whatever allusion may 
be supposed to be made to the old and new testaments in 
the allegory of the apostle, the comparison, or rather the 
contrast, is designed mainly and ultimately to represent 
two ways of acceptance with God, and two classes of per- 
sons seeking favour with God,—one by the works of the law, 
the other by the grace of Christ; or, in other words, one by 
the principle of the covenant of works, the other by the 
covenant of grace. There is only one way of acceptance 
with God,—by faith in the righteousness of Christ; and this 
is the same under the old testament and under the new. 
Accordingly, we find reference to the faith of Abraham both 
in the Epistles to the Romans and tothe Galatians. The law 
from Sinai, which was added because of transgression, but 
given to lead to Christ, was turned into an occasion of trust- 
ing in obedience to itself; and for acceptance on this prin- 
ciple were those depending whom the apostle so strongly 
condemns. It is true, that in the New Testament we have 
the principle of acceptance more clearly revealed, and to the 
ages to come God is showing “the exceeding riches of his 
grace, in his kindness towards us through Christ Jesus.” 
Yet there were children of promise, as Isaac was, under the 
old testament; and there are children of the bondwoman, 
as Ishmael was, under the new testament,—persons trusting 
to the works of the law for acceptance with God. In other 
words, there were persons under the old testament who, 
Abraham-like, believed in God, and it was counted to them for 
righteousness; and under the new testament there are persons 
trusting in the works of the law for acceptance, as the Judaizers 
in Galatia and other parts did in circumcision and the other 
rites. In the dispensation from Sinai there were the conco- 
mitants of the broken law, and a revelation or republica- 
tion of the covenant of works, not as a foundation of hope, 
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but in subserviency to the dispensation of grace. It is 
against making the observance of this law a foundation of 
hope that Paul reasons in the Epistle to the Galatians; as it 
is against dependence upon works, of a moral as well as cere- 
monial nature, that he reasons in the Epistle to the Romans. 
These two epistles are decisive on the subject of the proper 
ground of the justification of sinners in the sight of God, 
and should be well studied by all who would either know 
this subject for themselves, or teach it to others. The fol- 
lowing comparison of the two epistles, from Hartwell Horne’s 
Introduction, is more happy than many of the extracts in 
that compilation, so far as an evangelical view of the subject 
is considered, and may be very useful to teachers :— 

“Although the subject discussed in the Epistle to the 
Galatians is the same that is treated in the Epistle to the 
Romans,—viz., the doctrine of justification by faith alone,— 
yet the two epistles differ materially in this respect. The 
Epistle to the Galatians (which was first written) was de- 
signed to prove, against the Jews, that men are justified by 
faith, without the works of the law of Moses, which required 
perfect obedience to all its precepts, moral and ceremonial, 
under the penalty of the curse ; from which the atonements 
and purifications prescribed by Moses had no power to deli- 
ver the sinner. On the contrary, in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans Paul treats of justification on a more enlarged plan ; 
his design being to prove, against both Jews and Gentiles, 
that neither the one nor the other can be justified meritori- 
ously by performing works of the law,—that is, works enjoined 
by the law of God, which is written on men’s hearts,—but 
that all must be justified gratuitously by faith, through the 
obedience of Christ. The two epistles, therefore, taken to- 
gether, form a complete proof that justification is not to be 
obtained meritoriously, either by works of morality or by 
rites and ceremonies, though of divine appointment; but 
that it is a free gift, proceeding entirely from the mercy of 
God, to those who are qualified by faith to receive it.” 
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Instead of the language in the last clause of the last sen- 
tence here, we should have reckoned it a great deal more un- 
exceptionable, and less liable to misinterpretation, to have 
said, that justification is by the free gift of righteousness, 
through the grace of God, to those who by faith receive it. 
Faith should ever be placed in connection with the righteous- 
ness of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Leaving, then, the subjeet of the distinction between the 
covenants of works and of grace, we must say a few things 
on another distinction which has been drawn, between 
the covenant of redemption and the covenant of grace. Some 
contend for this distinction, and have strenuously insisted 
upon two covenants,—a covenant of redemption, made with 
Christ from everlasting, and a covenant of grace, made with 
sinners in the day of conversion; the former having the 
righteousness of Christ as its condition, the other the con- 
dition of faith. While some have insisted on this distine~ 
tion, thus making in all three covenants, the covenants of 
works, redemption, and grace; others speak only of the 
covenants of works and of grace, but generally, if not 
always, speaking of the covenant of grace as made with 
man on the condition of faith. While we are disposed to 
question the correctness of this language, we are not to be 
understood as accusing those who have used it of entertain- 
ing radically erroneous views on the doctrines of grace. So 
far from this, it is readily admitted that such language has 
been used by persons who have ably and zealously advocated 
the doctrines of grace in all their extent. There may be 
sometimes a difference of language where there is a sameness 
of sentiment ; while, in other cases, there may be a sameness 
of language where there is a difference of sentiment. But all 
who are taught by the one Spirit are taught the same thing. 
The imperfection and ambiguity of the vehicle by which 
ideas are communicated may sometimes divide those who 
are really believing the same doctrine. In this way, things 
apparently contrary and inconsistent in the first terms in 
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which they are announced may be perfectly reconciled in the 
explanation. These general observations, it is apprehended, 
apply to many cases,—very particularly to the controversy 
about a covenant of redemption and of grace. 

While we demur to admit the propriety or accuracy of 
drawing this distinction, the following concessions are due to 
truth :—1. It is not denied, that, in taking a full view of the 
covenant, there are things that belong particularly to Christ, 
and others that belong particularly to the seed, or elect. 
Thus, when Christ says, “I have power to lay it down, and 
I have power to take it up again: this commandment I have 
received of my Father :” when we read, “ Suffer it to be so 
now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness :” when 
we read, “ Behold my servant, whom I uphold;” “He shall 
see his seed ;” “ I shall give thee the heathen for thine inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion, —we know that these things apply properly and only 
to Christ. Whereas, on the other hand, when we read, 
“T will be merciful to their unrighteousness ;” “ Sin shall 
not have dominion over you,’—we know that these things 
are spoken of and to the covenanted children. Still, how- 
ever, it is proper to speak of the covenant as one. ‘The 
covenant had not existed but with a relation to the seed; 
and there is no commandment or promise given to Christ 
which has not some respect to the seed, or promise made to 
the seed which has not a respect to Christ. These things 
ean never be viewed rightly apart. 2. It will also be readily 
admitted, that it is proper to distinguish between the cove- 
nant as made with Christ in the name of his seed from ever- 
lasting, and as made or established with them in time. The 
elect are not naturally in Christ, and they cannot justly be 
said to be eternally united to Christ, and eternally justified 
and sanctified. 

The representative oneness of Christ and those given him 
produces no change upon the state and character of the elect. 
They are “ by nature children of wrath, even as others,” until, 
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by a special work of God, they are united unto Christ. The 
covenant is, by a special gracious dispensation, made with 
them, agreeably to the words, “I will make with you an 
everlasting covenant, even the sure mercies of David.” Still, 
this is only following up and carrying into execution the 
original federal design. The covenant is not made with us 
as it was made with Christ. We have to do with its bless- 
ings as exhibited in the promise of the gospel. Nor is there 
a secret, mysterious making of this covenant with the soul, 
distinct from the revelation of it to faith in the gospel. And 
we are called only to believe it. The sinner does nothing 
more than believe in that testimony in which God is said to 
make a covenant with us. It is by faith in the covenant, as 
revealed in the gospel, and not by a new making of it with 
the soul, that the believer is actually interested in it, and 
may say, “ The Lord hath made with me an everlasting cove- 
nant.” When we examine those passages in which God ‘is 
said to make this covenant, we shall find that the making or 
establishing of the covenant resolves itself into a free promise 
made to faith with a reference to sacrifice. What has been 
called the covenant of grace is nothing elsé than a dispen- 
sation of the covenant of redemption, by promise, made effec- 
tual through divine grace. It is God that makes the covenant : 
“T will make with you an everlasting covenant ;” “The 
Lord hath made with me an everlasting covenant.” We 
read of “taking hold of God’s covenant,” “joining our- 
selves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant,” “entering into 
covenant with God;” yet all these suppose the covenant of 
grace, and express either faith or some public profession of 
faith and subjection to God. 

The Scriptures do not appear to warrant us to speak of 
two covenants in the matter of man’s salvation. The cove- 
nant is usually spoken of in the singular number. When we 
read of covenants belonging to the Jews, and covenants of 
promise, there is a reference to the different revelations or 
dispensations of the same covenant. To speak of two cove- 
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nants in this matter, tends to disconnect Christ from the 
seed, and the seed from him. Christ and the seed are one in 
the covenant. Acceptance with God is now enjoyed by faith 
in Christ; nor are we warranted to say that there must be 
another covenant with God before we can enjoy acceptance 
with God. The Scriptures speak of the blood of the covenant : 
“Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made 
with you,” Exod. xxiv. 8. “As for thee also, by the blood of 
thy covenant,” Zech. ix. 11. ‘‘ The blood of the everlasting 
covenant,” Heb. xiii. 20, etc. Now, if the Lord, in speaking 
to the church of the covenant he has made with her, refer to 
blood, must we not view the reference here to the blood of 
Christ, and to the covenant conditionated on this blood; and 
this covenant as brought into view in the dispensation of grace ? 

Let us pause for a moment, to look into a passage or two 
where this subject is brought forward: “ This shall be the 
covenant that I will make with the house of Israel; After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts; and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.” And again, “A new heart also 
will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you... . 
I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my 
statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them,” Ezek. 
xxxvi. 26, 27. There is nothing like a paction between God 
and the soul here, but all is promise on the part of God. As 
an effect of the special grace of God, the sinner believes; but 
it is not of the nature of faith to stipulate, but to recewe and 
trust. If there be a covenant conditionated on faith, faith 
must be stipulated. But what does it stipulate? It receives, it 
does not give. By whom is it stipulated? By the unbeliever? 
This is impossible. By the believer? Well, what does he 
stipulate? Does faith stipulate itself? Does it give, or does 
it receiwe? The sinner believing, as a fruit of his faith, sub- 
mits himself to the law of God as a rule of life, repenting of 
his sins, and following holiness; but so far are these from 
being conditions, that they are all promised in the covenant, 
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and have a place in the prepared and appointed order accord- 
ing to which the ultimate fruition of the great promise of 
eternal life is attained. Instead of holding two distinct cove- 
nants, it appears more correct to regard the covenant as pre- 
sented in two different considerations,—as made with Christ 
from everlasting, and as made with the believer in time, the 
latter the effect of the former: the one, the river in its rise ; 
the other, the same river in its progress: the one, the eternal 
purpose ; the other, the purpose carried into execution by the 
providence and grace of God in the use of appointed means. 
Still the covenant is ONE ;—one in the Head and members ; 
one in all the revelations made of it, more obscure or more 
clear; one in all the dispensations, Patriarchal, Mosaical, and 
Christian; and having, in them all, substantially the same 
spiritual blessings. 

If we are satisfied of the unity of the covenant of grace 
as made between God and Christ in the behalf of sinners, 
there can remain little doubt respecting its proper condition. 
This, as we have seen, is the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, 
—his blood, his obedience unto the death, his righteousness. 
Notwithstanding of the clear and unexceptionable ground 
upon which this doctrine seems to stand, we find, from the 
language that has been long in use, and which has been in- 
troduced into many catechisms, a strong predilection in 
favour of the old phraseology, making faith, rather than the 
righteousness of Christ, the condition of the covenant. It is 
certain that faith is the appointed means of interest in the 
covenant: “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house,” Acts xvi. 31. “ Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness. . . 
Now, it was not written for his sake alone, that it was 
imputed to him,” Rom. iv. 3, 23. “ He that believeth on me 
hath everlasting life,” John vi. 47. Nothing is to be said to 
lessen the importance of faith, or to palliate the guilt or to 
hide from man the danger of unbelief. Faith is necessary 
from the very nature of the case; it is necessary in the 
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arrangements of the covenant, and it is specified in the ex- 
press requisitions of God. In one sense, as expressive of the 
ordained connection between faith and salvation, it is a con- 
dition of salvation. It is something without which we cannot be 
saved; but it is not the something on account of which we are 
saved : and because of a liability to take this latter view of it, 
it is better to reserve the application of the term condition to 
the propitiatory sacrifice, the all-perfect righteousness of 
Christ. There is a strong leaning ‘in the human mind to 
something within or about man himself as a ground of hope, 
and it is well and safe to cut off every occasion. 

If the covenant be contemplated in its unity, as a perfect 
covenant made with Christ, faith, it is most obvious, cannot 
be the condition, because it could not be conditional to 
Christ ; besides the facts that the unregenerated cannot be- 
lieve, that faith is provided in the covenant, and that faith 
is not of the nature of a condition, its office being to receive 
from God, and not to give to him. We are prone to asso- 
ciate with condition, not merely necessity in order to obtain 
an interest, but the idea of merit, of something that procures 
it. This is the proper meaning of the word. Hence the dis- 
tinction drawn by Paul, “Now to him that worketh is the 
reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness,” Rom. iv. 4, 5. 

This discussion may be thought by some unnecessary. It 
is by no means intended, by any thing we have said, to accuse 
certain respectable and pious writers and others, who contend 
for a covenant of redemption and then a covenant of grace,— 
in other words, two covenants in the matter of our salvation, 
—of holding radically erroneous views on the doctrines of 
grace. When the terms are explained, the views entertained 
by both are nearly identical. The chief objection is against 
the phraseology. It is not, however, while I frankly make 
this concession, for the object of a more correct nomen- 
clature that I have dwelt on this topic, but it is with the 
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view of guarding against insidious and pernicious error. 
There is a class of individuals who hold a covenant of grace 
upon the condition of faith, repentance, and obedience to a 
mitigated law. In this connection the subject was seriously 
involved in the disputations between the Antinomians and 
Neonomians in England, and in the celebrated Marrow con- 
troversy in the Church of Scotland. We cannot give place for 
a moment to the doctrine of the Neonomians respecting the 
covenant of grace as a new mitigated law. “The new 
covenant of grace, which, through the medium of Christ’s 
death, the Father made with men, consists,” according to their 
system, “ not in our being justified by faith as it apprehends 
the righteousness of Christ; but in this, that God, abrogat- 
ing the exaction of perfect legal obedience, reputes or 
accepts of faith itself and the imperfect obedience of faith, 
instead of the perfect obedience of the law, and graciously 
accounts them worthy of the reward of eternal life.” This 
opinion, discussed at the Synod of Dort, has since been fre- 
quent matter of controversy between Calvinists and Armi- 
nians. It embodies a fatal error, sapping the foundation 
of our hopes, and converting the doctrine of faith and obe- 
dience into a law of works, whereas we know that “salva- 
tion is of faith, that it may be by grace.” If, by teaching that 
faith is the condition of the covenant of grace, individuals, in- 
stead of looking without themselves to Christ, his righteousness 
and strength, are made to look within themselves to faith and 
obedience as the ground of acceptance with God, they are 
yielding to the delusion of going about to establish a right- 
eousness of their own, instead of submitting to the right- 
eousness of God. This is the great danger connected with 
viewing faith as a condition; which it should never be called 
without explanation, and which it were safer never to employ 
in this connection at all. I see dangers. I pray God teachers 
and their pupils may be preserved from these dangers. You 
are laying the foundation. Error here will not merely give 
obliquity to the building, to mar its beauty, but must endan- 
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ger its stability. “Behold, I lay in Zion for a foun- 
dation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste,” 
Isa. xxviii. 16. “Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Christ.” An insecure foundation, or a 
declination,—even a small declination,—from the founda- 
tion, is a serious evil in the erection of a house, and may 
soon prove the cause of its overthrow and ruin. 

Any allusion to the dispensation of the covenant would 
rather anticipate what is afterwards to be submitted, accord- 
ing to the plan we have prescribed to ourselves. By dis- 
pensation must be understood here the principle according 
to which the benefits of the covenant are extended to sin- 
ners, not the means of such extension. We speak of an 
economy or dispensation of the covenant, as signifying the 
system of truths, institutions, and agencies by which the 
covenant of grace is made effectual ‘to the salvation of men. 
It is an interesting department of inquiry, to take a survey 
of the revelations, institutions, offices, by which a church has 
been separated from the world, in the Patriarchal, Mosaic, 
and Christian economies, and the covenant of grace made 
effectual, by the divine appointment, for the salvation of 
men ; and this indestructible interest perpetuated in the suc- 
cessive ages of the world. But this must remain to a future 
opportunity. In the meantime, in connection with what 
has been already submitted, I beg to advert to the principle 
upon which, according to the covenant of grace, pardon, 
holiness, and eternal life, are extended to man. This is 
contrasted with the hope presented to man in the constitu- 
tion under which Adam, and the human family in him, were 
placed in the covenant of works. The benefits of salvation 
are extended by grace, by gift, by promise, by inheritance, by 
testament, and in all these by faith ;—by grace, as contrasted 
with works; by gift, as contrasted with wages; by promise, as 
contrasted with law; by inheritance, as contrasted with labour 


or purchase; by testament, as expressive of a title conferred 
2A 
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by death. “By grace, not of works.” “ The wages of sin is 
death; but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” “If the inheritance be of the law, it is 
no more of promise: but God gave it to Abraham by pro- 
mise.” ‘Where a testament is, there must also of necessity 
be the death of the testator.” 

The word testament is sometimes employed to signify the 
covenant of grace. It is true that the word so rendered is 
the proper classical Greek word for the deed or instrument 
known among us by the word testament. ° It is also true that 
it is the word used in the Septuagint for covenant. And I 
am fully aware that not a few writers of name, such as Mac- 
knight, Campbell, Doddridge, and others, favour the reading 
of it by the word covenant; while it would not be difficult 
to adduce names of equal weight on the other side. The 
question must not be decided by names, but by sound critical 
exegesis of the passages themselves, and parallel passages of 
the sacred text: “ And for this cause he is the mediator of 
the new testament, that by means of death, for the redemption 
of the transgressions that were under the first testament, they 
which are called might receive the promise of eternal inhe- 
ritance. For where a testament is, there must also of neces- 
sity be the death of the testator. For a testament is of force 
after men are dead: otherwise it is of no strength at all while 
the testator liveth,” Heb. ix. 15-17. 

A testament is a deed conveying a title to an inheritance 
after the death of the person so disposing of it. In every dis- 
pensation of grace there has been a reference to the death 
of Christ; as in Eden, Mount Ararat, Moriah, Sinai, and 
latterly and especially in “the guest chamber.” Language 
corresponding to this view is ever occurring in Scripture, 
there being persons who are heirs, they being said to inherit, 
and the thing enjoyed being called an inheritance. The word 
testament is happily expressive of the nature of the Saviour’s 
act in behalf of his people. Upon critical examination for 
myself, it might be shown that there are passages in which 
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this rendering and view admit of satisfactory vindication. 
On these grounds I shall for the present assume that the word 
testament is properly employed in any translation to express 
the conveyance of the blessings of the covenant to the cove- 
nant children. The riches of grace and glory, therefore, come 
to sinners in the way of a testament. They are not enjoyed by a 
general dispensation of the divine bounty, as God is good to 
all; nor by an act of sovereign favour conferred on innocent 
and righteous creatures, as in the case of the confirmed feli- 
city of holy angels. Nor are they given in the way of re- 
ward conferred by paction, as was presented to the hope of 
man in the covenant of works. Nor do they come in the 
way of purchase, or price paid for them by the persons to 
whom they are conveyed. Nor are they obtained in reward 
for labour, as the servant obtains his wages. Nor are they 
given by a free deed of gift, or sovereign disposition or be- 
stowment, irrespective of any thing but the free will of the 
donor. But they are conveyed to sinners, undeserving sin- 
ners, believing in Christ, by a gratuitous, unconditional 
grant, made with a reference to the death of Christ. In 
other words, they come by a festament. In the everlasting 
covenant of which we have spoken, the blessings of salvation 
were given to Christ by promise, in view of his making his 
soul an offering for sin; and having taken away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself, he now holds these blessings by rightful 
purchase, and bestows them upon sinners by a proper testa- 
ment,—a grant expressing not only special love and favour, 
but a grant that has a reference to his death for confirma- 
tion. The death of Christ was necessary in the covenant, to 
purchase the inheritance as well as to redeem the heirs; and 
in the testament it is brought in and confirms the bequest. 
To convey to you a clear idea of our meaning, let me draw 
the distinction between the covenant and the testament. In 
nature they differ: a covenant is an agreement; a testa- 
ment, a disposition, a conveyance. In their parties: in the 
covenant, we have God and Christ ; in the testament, Christ 
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and the church ;—a covenant is the act of two parties at 
least; a testament, the act of one in behalf of others. In 
the condition: a covenant has a condition, but a testament 
is free. In the aspects in which Christ is regarded: in the 
covenant, he is a surety substituted for and representing 
others ; in the testament, he acts in the name of God and in his 
own name. In their connection with the death of Christ: in 
the covenant, the death purchases merit ; in the testament, 
as a fact, it confirms the grant. In respect of the promises: 
in the covenant, the promises are made to Christ; in the ° 
testament, to his people. In their relative order: the covenant 
precedes the testament ; the testament supposes the covenant. 
In respect of the display of the divine glory: the covenant 
shows the holiness and justice of God; the testament, divine 
bounty and grace. In respect of faith, the testament is the 
immediate object of faith and the reason of faith—the Word 
of God, sealed with the blood of Christ ; while the doctrine of 
the covenant shows the ground of faith, enlarging the views 
of the mind, and establishing confidence. The covenant was 
made in eternity, and the testament is revealed and dispensed 
in time. | 

How delightful a task is that of the Christian teacher, 
whose office it is to contemplate this covenant, and instruct 
youth in the knowledge of its provisions! Let him trace 
this covenant to its spring in the self-moved Fountain of 
sovereign and eternal love; let him follow the traces of 
divine wisdom in its conception, and contrivance, and arrange- 
ment; let him ever keep his eye upon the Sacrifice upon 
which it is predicated, and by which the divine character is 
illustrated and harmonized, and read its provisions and pri- 
vileges in the crimson characters of the blood of the Lamb ; 
let him present its fulness and suitableness to meet and 
exceed all the necessities of the sinner, in time and eternity ; 
let him exhibit its dispensation by promise and by grace; 
let him instruct in its efficacy by the Divine Spirit, as illus- 
trated in the history of the past, and contemplate the glori- 
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ous things which it shall yet accomplish under the adminis- 
tration of the Angel of the covenant, as he sits on his unseen 
and eternal throne, clothed often with a cloud, but having a 
rainbow about his head. The cloud may be dark, and the 
throne may be compassed with darkness; but the bow of the 
covenant will tranquillize the heart, and transform the spec- 
tacle into a source of confidence, and peace, and bope. 

It will be well to mark with care the distinction between 
the two covenants. I have always regarded the doctrine of 
the two covenants as a key by which we are prepared to 
open the whole mysteries of revealed truth, and a test by 
which to distinguish truth from error in most departments of » 
theological inquiry. It will enable us to distinguish be- 
tween a system of moral probation and an effective provi- 
sion for the salvation of the lost. 

The Christian teacher will be enabled to reduce and com- 
pendize all the varieties of opinion, character, and destination 
under two grand classes, according to these two systems. 
The Bible presents two Adams; two creations; two births ; 
two laws—of works and faith ; two righteousnesses—our own 
and God’s; two kingdoms—Satan’s, and that of God’s dear 
Son; two states—condemnation and acceptance, death and 
life; two gates—one strait, and the other wide; two paths 
—one broad, and the other narrow; two deaths—one in 
sin, and the other in Christ ; two resurrections—to life, or 
condemnation; two’ decisive sentences at the day of judg- 
ment; two final destinations—eternal life, or everlasting 
punishment. To one we belong by nature; to the other we are 
introduced by grace. There is no neutral position ; and the 
day will soon declare, and that irreversibly, on what side of 
the great line of demarcation we stand. The whole is brought 
under a comprehensive and clear summation: “He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” 

Happy is the Christian who can read the Bible as the tes- 
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tament of his Lord and Saviour! To the unbelieving sin- 
ner, continuing in unbelief, it is like the black-sealed verdict 
of guilt; but to the believer, it is the rich, confirmed, and 
irreversible testament of Jesus Christ. 

Let us be sure that we have a personal interest in the 
covenant,—that our names have a place in the testament of 
grace and book of life. So shall we all have the comfort 
expressed in the dying words of David, when, amid much to 
perplex and disturb him, he could say, “ Although my 
house be not so with God; yet he hath made with me an 
everlasting covenant, ordered in all things, and sure: for 
this is all my salvation, and all my desire, although he 
make it not to grow.” 
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LECTURE XV. 


ON THE INCARNATION. 


In all that has been said on the purposes and covenant of 
grace, and on the offices of Christ, it is manifestly implied. 
that Christ was pre-existent unto the fulness of the time, 
and unto time itself. The incarnation supposes pre-existence. 
Mark the language of Scripture in announcing the great 
fact we are now to consider: “ Forasmuch then as the chil- 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself like- 
wise took part of the same.” “Verily he took not on him 
the nature of angels; but he took on him the seed of Abra- 
ham.” No creature, mere man or angel, is ever said to 
exercise a choice, or put forth a voluntary act regarding the 

possession of his nature. And the language of Scripture — 
brings this idea constantly before our view: “ The Word was 
made” (became) “flesh.”. “God was manifest in the flesh.” 
“Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” 
““Who was made of the seed of David, according to 
the flesh.” Christ was before John the Baptist, John 1. 
15, 30, not in respect of human existence; he was before 
Abraham, John viii. 58; before all things, Col. i. 17; 
before the world, John xvii. 5. And when his birth is 
predicted, it is said, as contrasted with his going forth out 
of Bethlehem, ‘“ Whose goings forth have been from of 
old, from everlasting.” The same thing is clearly declared 


-in the simple narrative of the Gospel, John iii. 31: “He 


that cometh from above is above all: he that is of the earth 
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is earthly, and speaketh of the earth: he that cometh from 
heaven is above all.” John is instituting a comparison be- 
tween Christ and himself,—himself was from earth, whereas 
Christ was from heaven. And Christ himself says, John ii. 
13: “No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven :” 
language that is not satisfactorily explained, either by sup- 
‘ posing that Christ was taken up into heaven before his public 
ministry,—a supposition for which there is not the slightest 
foundation or hint in the Scriptures; or by interpreting the 
phrase, ‘came down from heaven,” to signify merely being in- 
timately acquainted with the mind of God,—an explanation 
which involves the language of Scripture in mystery, and is 
not satisfactory to those who interpret the Bible by the plain 
meaning of its words. What else can be understood by such 
language as the following: John xvi. 28, “I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world : again, I leave 
the world, and go to the Father.” ‘ What and if ye shall see 
the Son of man ascend up where he was before”? Arians 
may give some feasible interpretation of such language; but 
_ Socinians, who deny altogether the pre-existence of Christ, 
find great difficulty in the exposition of such passages, and 
are not agreed among themselves, tasking their ingenuity to 
avoid the native meaning of the words. In connection with 
the great argument of the deity of Christ, we take occasion 
to speak of the Word or Logos as a person, and pre-existent 
to the fulness of time; and we trace in the Old Testament 
a personal character appearing to the patriarchs and prophets 
of old, and called by the name of Jehovah. But this is not 
the argument now before us. It ismore immediately to our 
purpose to observe, that— 

There were many pre-intimations of the incarnation. 

Although we have said that the incarnation of Christ was 
necessary to the execution of the mediatorial offices, we are 
not to be understood as saying that there were no media- 
torial acts before the fulness of the time. The necessity of 
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the incarnation of Christ arose from the necessity of his 
suffering and death, to make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
to bring in everlasting righteousness. Had his mediation 
implied nothing more than a revelation of the will of God, 
and a physical reduction of the power of Satan, all this 
might have been accomplished without the assumption of 
humanity. The condition of the covenant, we have seen, 
required that Christ became man to fulfil it. But it is not 
warrantable to say that he was not mediator till he became 
man. His incarnation was certain, and, in the anticipation 
of it, the mediatorial work began immediately upon the fall 
of man. So soon as there was occasion, there is reason to 
apprehend that the Mediator appeared,—suspended the exe- 
cution of justice, and upheld the trembling pillars of the 
earth when it began to shake under the iniquity of its inha- 
bitants. The engagement was made, and a sure foundation 
laid for the mediatorial administration. There is reason to 
consider that it was he who appeared to our first parents in 
Eden,—“ The Voice of the Lord God walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day,’—and announced the doom of the 
serpent. The future incarnation is implied in the first oracle 
of mercy, and Christ’s day dawns from afar in the announce- 
ment of the Seed of the woman. The incarnation may be 
seen in the first bleeding victim, over which the first revela- 
tions of grace were confirmed. Abel saw it when, by faith, 
he offered the firstings of his flock; Noah, in the sac- 
rifice in which God smelled a savour of rest; Abraham, 
in the ram caught in the thicket by his horns; and the 
patriarch Jacob in the visions of the night, when he beheld 
a stupendous ladder set up on the earth, the top of it 
reaching to heaven, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it. ' 

Not only were there intimations in promise, type, and em- 
blem, but there were actual preludes of the incarnation, in 


extraordinary appearances of a Divine Person in the likeness 


of man. For example we read, Gen. xviii. 1, 2, “ And the 
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Lord appeared unto him” (Abraham) “in the plains of Mamre: 
and he sat in the tent-door in the heat of the day; and he 
lift up his eyes and looked, and, lo, three men stood by him: 
and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent- 
door, and bowéd himself toward the ground.” One of these 
was Jehovah, as clearly appears in the narrative; and there 
can be no doubt he was sufficiently distinguished from the 
other two, by predicting the birth of Isaac, by the display 
of omniscience, and by the authoritative tone in which he 
rebuked Sarah. Of the grandson of Abraham we read, Gen. 
xxxii. 24, that he “ was left alone; and there wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day.” There can be no 
hesitation, when we reflect on the name given to Jacob by 
this man, and on the name given by Jacob to the place, that 
this man was God; and there can be as little doubt that it 
was the Son of God, when we remember that the name 
“ Angel” is never given to the Father or Holy Spirit. ‘“ Yea, 
he found him in Bethel, and there he spake with us; even the 
Lord God of hosts; the Lord is his memorial,” Hos. xii. 4, 5. 
It is to our purpose to remark, that this angel, even Jehovah, 
is called a man. We have a similar instance in the Book of 
Joshua, v. 13, 14, “ And it came to pass, when Joshua was by 
Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, behold, 
there stood a man over against him, with his sword drawn in 
his hand: and Joshua went unto him, and said unto him, 
Art thou for us, or for our adversaries? And he said, Nay; 
but as captain of the host of the Lord am I now come. And 
Joshua fell on his face to the earth, and did worship.” 
There is reason to consider from analogy that this was Christ, 
the Captain of Salvation; and it is to be a orl that he is 
designated a man,—* there stood a man.’ 

There are other instances of a similar kind. In the case 
of Moses at the bush, Exod. iii., Gideon under the oak which 
was in Ophrah, Judg. vi., and in the case of the wife of 
Manoah, Judg. xiii., there is reason to believe that the Lord 
made his appearance in the likeness of man. Ezekiel, by the 
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river Chebar, saw “the likeness ofa throne, as the appearance 
of asapphire-stone: and upon the likeness of the throne was the , 
likeness as the appearance of a man above upon it,” Ezek. i. 26. 
Daniel also saw, in the night visions, “one like the Son of man 
come with the clouds of heaven ;” and by the side of the great 
river Hiddekel he beheld “a certain man clothed in linen, 
whose loins were girded with fine gold of Uphaz: his body 
also was like the beryl, and his face as the appearance of 
lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms and his 
feet like in colour to polished brass, and the voice of his words 
like the voice of a multitude,” Dan. vii. 13, x. 5, 6. This Son 
of man can be none else than the Son of God in a prelusive 
appearance of his future incarnation and glory. Zechariah, in 
mysterious vision, also saw a man standing among the myrtle 
trees, Zech. i. 8. 

All these, and similar appearances, were calculated to excite 
the expectation of the incarnation of the Angel Jehovah, and 
are justly viewed as so many preludes of the great mystery 
of godliness, the Redeemer thus manifesting his delight with 
the sons of men. 

Besides these extraordinary appearances, there were other 
intimations of the manifestation of the Son of God in the 
flesh. I have already alluded to the ladder of Jacob, to 
which our Lord seems to refer expressly, John i. 51. And 
did not the Shechinah, or cloud of glory, represent:the same 
wonder ? We know that when the Israelites departed from 
Egypt, the Lord went before them in a pillar of cloud, to 
lead them in the way ; and by night in a pillar of fire, to give 
them light. And this same Jehovah was afterwards called 
the Angel of God. After this visible glory of Jehovah had 
conducted the Israelites through the wilderness, it had its 
stated residence in the tabernacle and thetemple. This was 
an emblem of the incarnation of the Word, to whom the title, 
Glory of the Lord, was given as a personal designation: 
“And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together,” Isa. xl. 5. The type received its com- 
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pletion when “ the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
_ us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-be- 
gotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth.” The taber- 
nacle and temple, in which dwelt the glory, prefigured the 
incarnation. ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up...... He spake of the temple of his body.” 

To these not altogether obscure intimations of the incar- 
nation, might be subjoined the still more clear testimony of 
ancient prophecy. It was announced in the first promise, 
and is brought to view in the progressive illustration of this 
promise in subsequent predictions concerning an illustrious 
character in the line of Shem, of the seed of Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, of the tribe of Judah, of the family of David, 
and of the city of Bethlehem. We cannot make specifica- 
tions, for the burden of all prophecy is the Messiah, his suf- 
ferings, and his glory. In all these we read of his humanity ; 
—he is the “child born,’ “Immanuel,” “the man whose 
name is The Branch,” ‘the root and offspring of David.” 

I make another preliminary observation. - The incarnation 
of Christ took place in the fulness of time. The faith and 
hope of the church were directed to it for 4000 years. Se- 
veral expressions occur in the Scriptures to indicate some- 
thing peculiar in the time of the Messiah’s incarnation and 
death: “But was manifest in these last times for you,” 
1 Pet. i. 20. ‘ Once in the end of the world hath he appeared, 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself,’ Heb. ix. 26. 
“In due time Christ died for the ungodly,” Rom. v. 6. 
‘¢ When the fulness of the time was come,” Gal. iv. 4. “ That 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might gather. 
together in one all things in Christ,” Eph. i. 10. 

The “ last times,” the “ end of the world,” the “ due time,” 
and the “ fulness of the time” or “times,” intimate something 
peculiar in the time of the incarnation of Christ,—a season- 
ableness and propriety in it. There are things which may 
be done at any time; there are things which must be done at 
a particular juncture, and which, if done either before or after, 
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must be done with comparatively less effect, if not without 
effect altogether. “ To every thing,” says Solomon, “there is 


a time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is planted.” 
There is a time when the doing of these things is season- 
able and advantageous. We speak of it being full time to do 
a thing, when the season of it, or the time appointed for it, is 
fully come. “Igo not up yet unto this feast; for my time is 
not yet fullecome.” If the expression, “ Fulness of the time,” 
applied in Scripture, and so generally appropriated in Christ’s 
language in connection with the incarnation, may be supposed 
to refer to the period of gestation, it will signify that the events 
of the previous time had been all preparing for this event, 
and that it was now brought forth, not prematurely, or out 
of due season, but in the “fulness of the time.” It was to 
be a new thing in the earth,—the annals of time present no 
such occurrence; and the affairs of Providence in the govern- 
ment of the world seem to have laboured and been in pain 
till this, the greatest birth of time, was accomplished. 

The time of the Messiah’s appearance, so far as we can 
judge, was a thing regulated by divine wisdom, and not a mat- 
ter of absolute justice. The appointment of it inthe ever- 
lasting covenant was a matter necessitated by justice, upon 
the supposition of a purpose to save, but the time of it is left 
with divine wisdom. Though it had taken place immediately 
after the fall, or had been deferred for a thousand years after 
the time of its occurrence, we do not see any thing implicat- 
ing the divine rectitude. But in the arrangements of Infinite 
Wisdom the incarnation had its proper time. We know from 
the Scripture narrative that the work of creation proceeded in 
a regular and progressive order, advancing by gradation to its 
completion; and we have no right to inquire why the whole was 
not completed in a second of time,—a thing equally competent 
to the fiat of the Omnipotent. We mark also in the eco- 
nomy of providence a progress towards a consummation. In 
the evolution of the divine designs by degrees, we have por- 
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tioned out to us the display of the divine wisdom, so that we 
may partly know and follow the divine design, in a manner 
which we could not have done had the whole been presented 
to our mind at once. That some preparation should be made 
for the event of the incarnation appears to be in harmony 
with the divine wisdom, as displayed in the progression and 
gradation manifested in the works of creation and providence. 
I can only submit a point or two on this inviting topie. 

By deferring the coming of Christ for a long period of 
years, there was opportunity afforded to prove the depravity 
of man, and the utter inability and impossibility of men 
recovering themselves from ignorance and misery by their 
own powers. The lights of literature and philosophy are 
proved incompetent for the amelioration of the human race. 
There has been a large and long experiment on the powers 
of man. The argument for the insufficiency of reason and 
the light of nature is now finished,—not by abstract specu- 
lation, but by actual observation and experience. When 
human learning had reached its acme, and the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it was a season for ushering in Him 
who was the light of the world, to guide the feet of those that 
sat in darkness into the way of heaven and righteousness. 

But this is not all. The church herself was gradually 
prepared for this event by its being delayed so long. The 
human eye can see the light only by degrees. The noon- 
tide blaze will dazzle into blindness the infant or tender eye. 
We perceive a due wisdom in thus adapting the degree of 
light to the eye,—the extent of revelation to the age. There 
was always a sufficiency, wherever revelation was given, by 
the blessing of the Divine Spirit, to lead men to salvation. 
But there was a progress from the twilight dawn to the 
perfect day. Appearances, types, and predictions prepared 
for the aetual manifestation of the great mystery. The 
typical economy was Christ under a veil. The veil was 
necessary to attemper the brightness, in adaptation to the 
feeble powers of the eye. When once the eye shall be 
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strengthened, by contemplating truth under the veil, this 
veil will be removed. The ceremonial law, in all its mystic 
rites, it has been said by Mr Boyle, “holds forth, wrapped 
in his swaddling clothes, the infant Jesus.” And thus, 
while the greatest honour was put upon Christ and his work, 
by typical prefigurations, as well as by special predictions, 
the church was progressively furnished with a language in 
which to speak of divine things. It is not easy, even at this 
time of the day, to perceive how we could understand or 
communicate with one another on the subject of the great 
redemption, were we deprived of the words blood, atonement, 
and reconciliation, and other terms borrowed from the sacri- 
ficial services ; which show at once the insufficiency of animal 
sacrifices to make atonement, and direct the mind to some 
apprehension of that which is necessary and sufficient. 

But was not a great honour conferred upon Christ Jesus 
by the many predictions in which his day, and work, and 
glory, were foretold? The prophecies that went before 
were like so many harbingers preparing the way of the 
Lord. They became more minute as the time approached. 
The predictions were like the miraculous star guiding to 
Bethlehem, “little among the thousands of Judah.” A dying 
patriarch had said, “ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be,” Gen. 
xlix. 10. The tribe of Judah became thus distinguished. 
After dominion came into the hands of the tribe of Judah, 
it continued till very near the time of the birth of Christ; 
and even then, there was a sanhedrin whose members were 
chiefly of the tribe of Judah, which, though it had not the 
power of life and death, had still ecclesiastical power; nor 
did the Jewish senators yield the power to Herod till his 
last year,—the year in which Christ was born. The little 
spiritual power they retained was entirely annulled at the 
destruction of the city and temple by the Roman armies 
under Titus. And the fulness of time was marked still 
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more minutely by Gabriel to Daniel, in the remarkable 
prediction, —“ Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 
people, and upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, 
and to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to 
seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the most 
Holy,” Dan. ix. 24. We cannot enter upon a critical inves- 
tigation of this prophecy; but, according to the best his- 
torians, seventy prophetical weeks, or 490 years, after Ezra 
had received the commandment from Artaxerxes to rebuild 
Jerusalem, and in the very first month of this year, did our 
Lord Jesus Christ suffer at Jerusalem. It had been foretold 
by Daniel, “In the days of these kings shall the God of hea- 
ven set up a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed,” Dan. 
u.44; which was precisely fulfilled in Christ’s being born 
under the fourth or the last monarchy described in the sig- 
nificant emblems of this chapter. Were we among the Jews, 
we might ask, Where is the surpassing glory of the second 
' temple? Where the messenger of the covenant? Where is 
the sceptre of Judah? It must be apparent that in this way 
foundation was laid for a most powerful argument for the 
truth of Christianity. It is the argument from prophecy. 
Besides, there was at that time a combination of circum- 
stances favourable for the accomplishment of the predictions 
concerning Christ. He was to be born asa root out of a dry 
ground: the family of David was at this time in a very de- 
pressed condition, the splendour of David and Solomon’s days 
having passed away. He was to be born in Bethlehem: 
the Romans had got possession of Judea, and Augustus the 
emperor had published an edict that all should be registered 
and taxed; this brought Mary of Nazareth to Bethlehem, 
whence was to go forth He who was to be ruler in Israel. 
The circumstance of the Jews being under the power of the 
Romans condueed to the fulfilment of the prediction respect- 
ing the union of Jews and Gentiles in the death of Christ: 
“ Acainst thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both 
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Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of 
Israel, were gathered together.” By the promise and Spirit of 
God an expectation of the coming of the Messiah had been 
raised: Simeon, just and devout, waited for the Consolation of 
Israel; Anna, a prophetess, spake of Jesus to all them that 
looked for redemption in Israel; Joseph of Arimathea waited 
for the kingdom of God. And the state of things was favour- 
able for the spread of the gospel: the Jews were scattered 
abroad up and down the Roman empire,—a circumstance 
propitious to the diffusion of the gospel among the different 
nations; the Greek language had also come into very gene- 
ral use; the Hebrew Scriptures had been translated into this 
language some time before, and from its general use it was 
excellently adapted to be the language of the written record 
of the New Testament Scriptures. 

But our circumstances forbid the further prosecution of 
this subject. Christ came in the fulness of time. The 
ample womb of time never brought forth any thing that can 
compare with the birth in Bethlehem-ephratah,—an event 
which is the chief that adorns the records of time, and im- 
parts the brightest lustre, so far as we have any means of 
knowing, to eternity. 

The incarnation of Christ is a holy mystery, in which all 
the persons of the Trinity have concern. 

Assuming still the doctrine of the Trinity, and referring to 
what has been advanced in a previous lecture on the economi- 
eal distribution of the work of redemption among the several 
divine persons, I have to remark in the case now before us, 
it is the part of the Father to prepare a human nature for the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Thus we read, Heb. x. 5, “ Wherefore, 
when he cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me;”— 
a quotation from Ps. xl., where it is said, “ Sacrifice and 
offering thou didst not desire; mine ears hast thow opened ;” 
that is, hast prepared a body, or human nature, in which 


he might hear and obey, as a servant, the commandments of 
2B 
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God, and finish the work that was given him to do. The 
preparation ascribed to the Father must express authority 
and appointment: “When the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons,” Gal. iv. 4, 5. Such is the 
part of the Father in this mystery. 

On the part of the Holy Spirit, there is immediate agency 
in the formation of a human nature, and its endowment with 
all necessary qualifications: “‘ And the angel answered and 
said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God,” Luke i. 35. Against all those who 
deny and ridicule the extraordinary formation of the holy 
humanity of Jesus Christ, and who, to serve their purpose, 
would erase from the sacred page the narrative of the fact, we 
must believe and affirm the mysterious and miraculous fact ; 
referring to the testimony of ancient prophecy, “A virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel,’ 
Is. vii. 14; and to the comment on this passage in the authen- 
ticated narrative of an inspired evangelist: ‘‘ Now all this was 
done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel; which, being interpreted, is, God with us,” Matt. 
i, 22, 23. The actual extraordinary formation and endow- 
ment of the human nature is the part the Holy Spirit per- 
forms in this mystery. 

It remains now to consider the. part of the Son him- 
self in this great mystery. This is the personal voluntary 
assumption of the human nature, prepared by appointment 
of the Father, and formed and endowed by the Holy Spirit. 
The human nature formed and endowed by the miraculous 
agency of the Holy Spirit was not left to subsist by itself, 
but was taken into immediate personal subsistence with the 
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Son of God. Between formation and assumption there is 
no interval of time. In the order of nature the one must 
precede the other; in the order of time they are simultane- 
ous. Of this act we read, Heb. ii. 14—16, and Phil. ii. 7. 
It is not the act of the divine nature, but of a divine person ; 
not the act of the Father nor of the Holy Spirit, but of the 
Son. It is not the act of the human nature. In this assump- 
tion the human nature was wholly passive,—it was assumed, or 
taken. This act is mysterious, and cannot be expounded 
and fully comprehended ; but it is plainly revealed, and as 
such it is a matter of faith. It is wonderful, gracious, volun- 
tary, and condescending. What a transition do we make, 
when we pass from the divine to the human character of 
Christ, and contemplate the Son of God becoming the Son 
of man! We pass from necessary existence to contingent 
being,—from eternity to time,—from the everlasting Creator 
to the dependent creature,—from the pure invisible spirit to 
flesh and blood,—from the throne of the heavens unto the 
footstool of earth,—from the temple of glory to the tabernacle 
of clay. Words cannot fully declare this mystery, nor ex- 
press the condescension of that act by which it was effected. 
For the brightest seraph to become the meanest reptile would 
be a comparison at an infinite remove from that mystery, 
and altogether inadequate to represent the condescension 
thus manifested. 

After speaking of the mysterious act of the Son of God 
in assuming human nature, we might proceed to the fact of 
the birth of Christ, saying one to another, like the shepherds of 
old, “ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing 
which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto 
us.” Great events are sometimes concealed under mean 
appearances, but never as in the case before us. A child is 
born in circumstances of deepest poverty, who is to perform 
a work more glorious than creation, who shall achieve an 
illustrious victory, found an extensive and enduring king- 
dom, sway universal empire, and fill the whole earth with his 
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glory and heaven with his praise. I am not to wait at pre- 
sent to consider the particular circumstances of his birth, at 
once affecting and instructive, but proceed to offer some 
observations on the mystery of the incarnation, to aid in 
forming just apprehensions of this glorious doctrine of our 
most holy faith. 

1. Our Lord Jesus Christ assumed a true humanity. Be- 
fore the fulness of time he only assumed the likeness of 
man: “ Upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness as 
the appearance of a man,” Ezek. i. 26. But now he became 
really man. Of this there is unequivocal evidence. The 
soul of Christ grew in knowledge and grace. He hada human 
understanding, will, and affections. He was tempted, his soul 
was troubled, and he manifested grief and amazement. He 
grew in corporeal stature,—manifesting hunger, thirst, weari- 
ness,—experiencing pain,—was crucified, died, was laid in a 
grave, and rose again. This is strongly expressed, Heb. ii. 
14, where the word rendered likewise marks more strongly 
than in our translation the reality of our human nature as 
possessed by him. This is not now matter of controversy, 
although it was such in the days of the apostle John, who 
strongly asserts the humanity of Christ, in opposition to some 
who held that he assumed only an appearance of human 
nature: “ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God: and every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of 
God,” 1 John iv. 2, 3. 

2. Christ did not assume a human personality. His 
human nature had no distinct personal subsistence. He be- 
came man, but not a man, a mere man. ‘The Scriptures in 
expressing this mystery employ terms which denote the na- 
ture without personal subsistence. Flesh—jlesh and blood— 
the seed of Abraham—the holy thing, are four expressions em- 
ployed on this subject, all denoting human nature abstractly, 
not personally. 

It is true that a human soul and body, united and subsist- 
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ing by themselves, constitute a human person; but the 
human soul and body of Christ never subsisted by themselves, 
having been assumed on the instant of their formation. Had 
the soul and body of Christ had personality of their own, 
they could not have been assumed by Christ. This would be 
to suppose two persons in the one Saviour; which would not 
be a mystery merely, but an absurdity, and defeat all the 
ends of Christ’s coming in the flesh. Never in this way could 
mere human nature, acting in its own personality, have 
attained more than human excellence or merit. What was 
done in and by it never could have been predicated of the 
Son of God. Besides, had the human nature of Christ had 
personality of its own, all that it could do would have been 
due to God by a previous creature obligation, and could not 
have been substituted in behalf of others. We must ever 
keep in view that the humanity of Christ had no personality 
of its own,—a supposition which would involve the doctrine 
of the incarnation not in mystery, but in confusion and 
absurdity. 

3. The human nature was taken into a personal union 
with the Son of God. The consequence of the mysterious 
act of assumption of which I have spoken above, is an extra- 
ordinary union between the human nature and the person of 
the Son of God. This is what was known in the old divinity 
by the name of the “ hypostatical union,” or union to the hy- 
postasis or person of the Son of God. The mystery before 
us is that of éwo natures in one personality; the divine nature 
having subsistence in the person of the Son of God by a ne- 
cessary self-existent relation; the human nature having a 
subsistence in the same person, in consequence of a voluntary 
act of assumption on the part of the Son of God. There are 
not two persons united in one nature or person, but two 
natures in one person; nor are we to consider the human 
nature as united to the divine nature abstractly, but as united 
to the divine nature as subsisting in the Son of God. The 
subject is mysterious, and to be contemplated with humility 
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and reverence, and to be spoken of with fear lest we darken 
counsel by words without knowledge. 

In consequence of this union we have Christ Jesus repre- 
sented to us as God and man in one person,—“ God manifest 
in the flesh,”—“ Immanuel.” Old divines have called this the 
complex mediatorial person, and drawn a distinction between 
the divine and mediatorial person, which we are constrained to 
regard as exceptionable, so far as language is concerned. 
The person of Christ is one and simple, and it is not consti- 
tuted by the assumption of human nature, nor can the Re- 
deemer be conceived as receiving any personality from his 
mediation. The Mediator is the divine person vested with 
mediatorial office. And the view now given of Christ, and 
which has been called his “ complex mediatorial person,” is 
just the Son of God manifested in human nature for the per- 
formance of mediatorial functions. I have always found it 
difficult to find a proper term or phrase by which to express 
the incarnate state of Christ. 

The person of Christ being one, it seems desirable to re- 
serve it to express the original divine personal character of 
the Redeemer, and to employ some other term to express 
the Redeemer as become incarnate for the performance of 
mediatorial functions. When we say “ mediatorial person,” it 
is expressive of office, but this does not necessarily imply 
human nature. When we say “ complex person,” there is a re- 
ference to two natures, but these should not be spoken of so 
as to hide the simple unity of the divine person. Person of the 
Son of God incarnate, or the incarnate Son, or Son incarnate, 
would be less liable to exception than “complex person,” and 
would correspond with the Scripture representation of this 
mystery: “The Word was made flesh.” “ God was mani- 
fest in the flesh.” “The Son of God was manifested.” The 
Scripture name, Immanuel, or the compound name in popular 
use, God-man, expresses this view of the Redeemer with great 
simplicity and distinctness. 

4. Notwithstanding of this union, the divine and human 
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natures remain properly distinct, each retaining its own 
essential properties, and performing its own proper acts and 
operations. The divine nature does not by this union be- 
come human, nor does the human nature become divine. 
These things are impossible. The divine nature, necessarily 
existent and immutable, can undergo no change. The hu- 
man nature, created, limited, dependent, cannot be deified. 
Deity cannot impart, nor humanity receive, what is incom- 
municable. The divine nature did not absorb the human, 
nor did the human nature absorb the divine. 

Nor can we suppose the two natures commingled, so as 
to participate the properties of one another. It is abhorrent 
to every just view of the subject, to conceive of the two 
natures as compounded into one another. Had the divine 
nature been changed, Jesus would not be G'od; had the 
human nature been changed, he would not be man; and 
had the two natures been confounded with one another, 
Christ would be neither God nor man,—whereas we know 
that he is both. We may know, in many cases, to what 
nature to ascribe the thing predicated of the incarnate Son. 
When we read of Christ’s birth, hunger, thirst, weariness, 
pain, crucifixion, death, and burial, we have no hesitation in 
applying these things to his human nature. When we see 
him rebuking the sea, raising the dead, or hear him forgiving 
sin, we know to ascribe these things to him as possessing the 
divine nature. The properties and acts of the two natures 
in the person of the incarnate Son are as perfectly distinct 
as though they were not united in this mysterious way. 
They do not change or destroy one another. 

5. The distinct actings of the two natures are ascribed to the 
one person. They are represented as the actings of the per- 
son. The reason of this is obvious. These actings are not 
by the natures abstractly, but by the natures as subsist- 
ing in the person of the Son of God, the mediator between 
God and man. The personal acts of Christ, whether per- 
formed by the energy of the divine nature or by the faculties 
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of the human, are the acts of the one person, for the per- 
sonality isone. The human nature is the “holy thing” acting 
in many ways, but it is not the personal agent. The human 
nature is the “ holy thing” suffering, but not the personal suf- 
ferer. All the moral and mediatorial actings of the human 
nature being performed in union to the Son of God, and 
receiving their value and efficacy for the redemption of sinners 
from the infinite dignity of his own divine person, are ascribed 
to the Son of God. Itis therefore in consequence of this union 
that not only the actings of the divine nature are ascribed 
to him, as they are naturally and necessarily, but the actings 
of the human nature are ascribed to him also; and, to express 
the matter more fully, that which is proper to the one nature 
is ascribed tothe person as denominated from the other na- 
ture. This will be best understood by some illustrations :— 

(1.) The person of Christ is sometimes designated from his 
divine nature, and things divine are ascribed to him as thus 
designated : ‘That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of life; . .. that which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: and 
truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ,” 1 Johni. 1,3. The term Word is expressive 
of his divine character. The Word was God, and eternity, 
co-existence with the Father, and the creation of all things, 
are ascribed to him. This is just what we would expect. 

(2.) The person of Christ is designated from his human 
nature, and things properly true of him in human nature 
are ascribed to him as thus designated: “ The Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head,” Matt. viii. 20. “The Son 
of man shall be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth,” Matt. xii. 40. “Tell the vision to no man, until 
the Son of man be risen again from the dead,” Matt. xvii. 9. 
“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up,” John iii. 14. 
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(3.) Things properly true of him as having human nature 
are ascribed to him as designated from his divine nature: 
“Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to 
feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood,” Acts xx. 28. “Which none of the princes of 
this world knew: for had they known it, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory,” 1 Cor. 1.8. “ But if we 
walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin,” 1 John i. 7. ‘That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of life,” 1 Johni.l. “ God 
is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of a 
trumpet,” Ps. xlvii. 5. “ But of that day, and that hour, 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father,” Mark xiii. 32. 

(4.) Things properly true of him as divine are ascribed to 
him as designated from his human nature: “‘And no man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven,” John iii. 13. 
“That ye may know that the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins,” Matt.ix.6. “What andif ye shall see 
the Son of man ascend up where he was before ?” John vi. 62. 

(5.) Again, what belongs to him as both God and man 
is ascribed to him as designated from one nature only : 
“‘ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever,” 
Rom. ix. 5. Jesus is Christ in respect of his divine person, 
as being called, appointed, set up; and he is Christ in re- 
spect of the unction of his human nature; but he is “ over 
all,” and “blessed for ever,” as he is God. Christ as con- 
cerning the flesh, and coming, belong to human nature ; over 
all, to the divine; and both are ascribed to him as designated 
from his divine nature, God. 
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(6.) What is proper to him in one nature only is ascribed 
to him as designated from both natures: “What think ye 
of Christ ? whose son is he? They say unto him, The son of 
David,” Matt. xxii. 42. The Redeemer is here called Christ, 
and this describes him both as set up or appointed from ever- 
lasting, and as incarnate and anointed; while the son of David 
designates him from his human nature. 

Besides these specifications, it may be observed in general 
that a great many names are given to Christ from his offices, 
and as comprehensive of both natures. Such are Saviour, 
Redeemer, Prophet, Priest, and King; which offices he per- 
forms, not on the single account of this or that nature, but 
on account of the hypostatical union of them both. 

These things are not to be regarded as mere theological 
or scholastic technicalities. I know no better exercise for 
impressing clear ideas on this subject, than the discipline of 
the mind in studying these things. 

The union of the human nature to the Lord Jesus Christ 
lies at the foundation of our Christian privileges and hope. 
Without it there could have been no atonement, no righteous- 
ness for our faith. It is by this that infinite merit attaches to 
the obedience of Christ unto the death, and through it that 
believers are brought into a peculiar and intimate relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ in the ties even of a common nature. 

6. The union of natures in the Mediator, or rather the 
union of the human nature to the Lord Jesus, does not dero- 
gate from the original glory and dignity of his divine person, 
nor produce any change in that person. The glory of the 
divine persen is necessary and unchangeable. It is still the. 
same, though under the veil of flesh and blood. Accordingly 
John says, “ The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father), full of grace and truth,” Johni. 14. The 
divine person cannot receive or lose its essential glory, even | 
amid the captivating display of the glory of God in this great 
mystery. While the human nature received great exaltation 
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and glory from its union to Christ, both in his humiliation 
and exaltation, his divine person was not denuded of its 
glory in the one, nor invested with its glory from the other. 
The glory was hid in the one state, and displayed in the 
other; in both it was all the fulness of the Godhead, that 
could neither be diminished nor enlarged. Human nature 
received an unparalleled exaltation in its union to and subsist- 
ence in the person of the Son of God, but on the part of the 
divine person there is still a gracious condescension, in its 
being united by voluntary assumption to human nature, even 
when in the state of exaltation, and as crowned with honour 
and glory. 

Such are a few observations on the great mystery of god- 
liness. It is not thought that the subject can be perfectly 
unfolded ; but it may be shown to contain nothing absurd or 
contradictory. I have endeavoured to set it before you in 
some of its prominent points, to aid in distinct apprehensions, 
and to furnish distinct and intelligible language, in which 
this mystery may become the subject of conversation, and 
may be communicated in religious instruction. But it is not 
an abstract mystery. It is necessarily and intimately con- 
nected with the whole scheme of grace. It was necessary 
that the Son of God should become the son of man, to fulfil 
the stipulations of the everlasting covenant,—to sustain a 
kindred relation to the covenant children, and be related to 
them by consanguinity, without participating in the guilt or 
pollution which result from a federal relation to Adam,—to 
become the subject of law, and to obey, and suffer, and die,— 
to lay a foundation for union between him and his race by 
the ties of a common nature, and to be endeared to them 
by reciprocal sympathies,—and that he might be a visible, pal- 
pable example and representative image of the invisible God, 
and a suitable medium of intercourse with Him. 


LECTURE XVI. 
ON THE OFFICES OF CHRIST. 


In the view we have taken of redeeming counsels, and of a 
gracious covenant of redemption, Jesus Christ has occupied 
an essential place. The eternal purpose has been purposed 
in Christ Jesus, and the covenant has been made with him. 
It is impossible to take any just view of these subjects apart 
from Christ, the great Redeemer; and in order to this it is 
necessary to distinguish between his personal and his media- 
torial character. ‘The former expresses what he is neces- 
sarily, underivedly, and independently of the divine will; 
the other relates to his office and province in the redeeming 
economy. It is thus necessary to distinguish between the 
original personal and the assumed mediatorial character of 
Jesus Christ. 

We assume here the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the doctrine of ‘three persons in the Godhead, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and these three the same in sub- 
stance, and equal in power and glory.” Essentially con- 
sidered, Jesus Christ is the “true God, the mighty God, the 
living God, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead.” 
Personally considered, he is one of the three distinct persons 
of the Godhead, not the Father, not the Holy Spirit, but the 
Son of the Father, and a distinct divine person, antecedently 
to every consideration of office or economical arrangement. 
Mediatorially considered, he stands in a particular relation to 
Deity and sinners, and this in consequence of a divine ordina- 
tion and assumption. The mediatorial character takes its 
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rise in the same sovereign love with the divine counsel of 
peace and covenant of grace. The mediatorial character, there- 
fore, presupposes the previous personal character; but the 
personal character, on the other hand, does not presuppose 
the mediatorial. The personal character is necessary, and 
independent of the divine will; the mediatorial is a result 
of will and divine appointment,—it is something saperadded 
to the eternal personal character. By person, then, in this 
lecture, I do not understand the Son of God manifested in 
the fiesh, the Immanuel, God with us; but the eternal, pre- 
existent, personal character of the Redeemer,—what he was 
previous to every consideration of office or manifestation in 
humanity. Previous to appointment and manifestation, he 
was God, he was a divine person; he was not the Father, 
he was not the Holy Spirit, but he was a distinct divine 
person, equal in all divine glory with the Father and Holy 
Spirit. It is necessary to appreciate this distinction, and to 
contemplate the personal and mediatorial characters in their 
proper order. An abstract view of the divinity and distinct 
personality of the Lord Jesus Christ presents to the mind a 
sublime object of contemplation. But as such it has no 
more special relation to sinners of the human family than 
to fallen spirits. The truth of the supreme deity and dis- 
tinct divine personality of Jesus Christ presents no Redeemer 
or Saviour to the lost human family. It is in the office of’ 
Christ, as mediator between God and man,—in other words, 
it is in his mediatorial character, that human transgressors 
find a Saviour. ‘This office bears, of course, upon the guilty 
state and perishing condition of sinners, and presents recon- 
ciliation and deliverance. At the same time, such is the 
nature of the medijatorial appointment, and the awful magni- 
tude and difficulty of the work required in it, that the office 
must be contemplated in connection with the divine and 
personal dignity of him who is invested with it. Apart from 
this, the office, abstractly considered, could afford no ground 
of hope. Both views are requisite to the hope of the sinner. — 
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He requires not only a mediator, but a divine mediator. To 
hear the doctrine of the divine personal character of Jesus 
Christ by itself, would be to hear a mere abstract argument, 
not bearing upon the necessities of his situation; and office, 
abstracted from personal dignity, would open no satisfactory 
refuge. But divine personality, invested with saving office, 
by bringing all the attributes and glory of the divine and 
personal character of Christ to bear upon the proper work 
of the salvation of the lost, meets the entire necessities of 
the case, and opens a door of hope which may be entered 
with the utmost confidence,—a refuge in which he who dwells 
shall have strong consolation. It isno matter of indifference 
whether the Saviour of sinners be truly God, be a super- 
angelic creature, or a person Pow own order. This is an 
argument of vital consequence in the Christian system. 
Would we become acquainted with the proper nature of the 
gospel redemption, and with its inestimable benefits and 
privileges ?—we must study this exalted theme. Would we 
perceive the glory of God as reflected from redemption? —we 
must study the person and office of Christ. Would we know 
the immediate object presented to the faith of the sinner in 
the gospel ?—it is Jesus Christ, it is the person of Christ 
invested with office. This is the centre of revealed truth, 
the foundation of all spiritual privilege, and spring of all 
consolation,—faith in it is the principle of obedience and holi- 
ness. This is the matter of the Christian’s profession, and in 
every distress it is the anchor of the Christian’s hope. It is 
the stronghold and tower of salvation, and has ever been a 
main point of attack on the part of the enemy. For the 
ends of instruction in the knowledge of Christ, vital religion 
in the soul, sanctification and comfort, defence of the gospel, 
steadfastness in trial, patience in tribulation, and hope in 
the valley of death, this subject should be studied with pro- 
found attention, and be kept continually before the eye of 
the mind. 

Assuming the doctrine of the Trinity, and of course the 
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supreme deity of the Lord Jesus Christ,—in other words, his 
divine personal character,—I am to speak of his office. 

1. The office of Christ is in its nature mediatorial: “There 
is one God, and one mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus,” 1 Tim. ii. 5. “ But now hath he ob- 
tained a more excellent ministry, by how much also he is the 
mediator of a better covenant.” ‘And for this cause he is 
the mediator of the new testament.” “Ye are come to Jesus, 
the mediator of the new covenant.” Heb. viii. 6, ix. 15, 
xii. 24. In the ordinary usage of our language, as well 
as in the etymological meaning of the word, a mediator is 
one who intervenes between two parties, and who inter- 
poses for peace. It supposes, of course, two parties: “ Now 
a mediator is not a mediator of one.” The parties are re- 
garded as at a distance, or in a state of disagreement. The 
word in the Greek, as well as its translation, signifies a mids- 
man, or one who places himself between two parties. And 
the parties are defined in the case under consideration. 
The mediator of the new covenant is the “mediator between 
God and men.” 

The word has been employed to signify a person offering 
to settle a dispute between two nations by single combat, and 
placing himself for this purpose in the middle between two 
lines, the line of his own people and that of theenemy. We 
read, 1 Sam. xvii., “ There went out a champion out of the 
camp of the Philistines, ....and he stood and cried unto 
the armies of Israel, and said unto them, Why are ye come 
out to set your battle in array? .... Choose you aman for you, 
and let him come down to me. If he be able to fight with me, 
and to kill me, then will we be your servants: but if I prevail 
against him, and kill him, then shall ye be our servants, and 
serve us.” Let it be observed here that the word, or rather the 
words, rendered champion in this passage, are, a man of the 
two; that is, a man between two, or between both. And it 
is worthy of notice, that the same phrase occurs with another 
rendering, Job ix. 32, 33, “For he is not a man, as I am, 
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that I should answer him, and we should come together in 
judgment. Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that 
might lay his hand upon us both.” In the margin you find 
for daysman, umpire. In the Hebrew it is “no man between 
us;” and it is rendered in the Septuagint by the word trans- 
lated in the New Testament mediator. The word is used 
to signify a peace-maker. It is not properly applied to 
a person who brings persons previously unknown to one 
another into mutual acquaintanceship and friendship; nor is 
it usually or properly applied to a person who introduces an 
inferior into the presence of a superior. A mediator is one 
restoring peace and friendship. The office supposes former 
concord, present offence and disagreement, and contem- 
plates the restoration of peace. Such is, in ordinary language, 
the current acceptation of the word mediator,—a term em- 
ployed by the Spirit of God to impart to our minds the idea 
of the office of the Lord Jesus Christ in the eternal covenant ; 
and its etymology; its clerical usage, its popular use, and its 
scriptural meaning, all perfectly harmonize. 

The office of Christ, therefore, supposes human guilt and 
divine displeasure. It was in the perfect foresight of this 
state of things that a mediator was appointed from everlast- 
ing. The thoughts of God were thoughts of peace,—the 
counsel between Jehovah and the man, The Branch, was a 
counsel of peace,—the Mediator, a man of peace,—the gospel 
a gospel of peace,—the blessing to be conferred peace. But 
I must not dilate, although it is satisfactory and pleasing to 
trace divine truth in the extent and harmony of its diver- 
sified ramifications. 

It might now be inquired, Upon what principle is the me- 
diation of Christ to proceed? Is it upon the principle of a 
great personage entreating and interceding with another 
great personage in behalf of an offender, a subject or depen- 
dant, who has incurred displeasure? ‘The very intervention 
of a mediator implies something humbling to the offender, 
something honouring to the offended; it stamps a kind of 
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stigma on the offence. Wecan suppose a person of influence 
interposing between an offended superior and an offending 
inferior, and obtaining in behalf of the inferior a sovereign 
act of indemnity. Many things preclude this hope in the 
covenant between God and man. But we are not to antici- 
pate what is afterwards to be established. I cannot, how- 
ever, forbear to notice the connection in which the desig- 
nation “mediator” stands:—“ There is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus; who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time,” 
1 Tim. ii. 5,6. “ And for this cause he is the mediator of 
the new testament, that by means of death, for the redemption 
of the transgressions that were under the first testament, they 
which are called might receive the promise of eternal in- 
heritance,” Heb. ix. 15. “ Yeare come to Jesus the mediator 
of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 

speaketh better things than that of Abel,” Heb. xii. 24. 

It has been customary with theologians to present the 
mediation of Christ in different aspects. He has been repre- 
sented, for example, as a mediator of revelation, reconcilia- 
tion, intercession, communication and intercourse; but it 
requires only a moment’s reflection to perceive that all this 
variety of views resolves itself into one, and that is vecon- 
ciliation. ‘This is the ground of the intercession, the matter 
of the revelation, and the foundation of all communication 
or intercourse. And, not to enter on points afterwards to 
be considered, we remark, that we find the office of Christ 
represented to us in general and comprehensive terms,—such 
as Mediator, Redeemer, Saviour, or Deliverer. And while 
they all agree in one thing, they represent this work of 
Christ in different aspects: Mediator,—standing between two 
parties; Redeemer,—the blood by which the mediation is 
effective for peace; Saviour and Deliverer,—the dreadful 
danger of the sinner, and the power and grace of the Saviour 
in the extension of the reconciliation. But I proceed to 


another general observation. 
2¢ 
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2. The Scriptures resolve the office of Christ into a special 
appointment of the Father. In connection with the federal 
transactions and arrangements of eternity, we have already 
adverted to the investiture of Christ with office, and the 
commitment of all things into his hand. It is now our duty 
to attend to the fact in this case. Christ is represented as 
not glorifying himself in the assumption of mediatorial office, 
—as not acting on his own authority, but on that of the 
Father. Accordingly, it is said: “So also Christ glorified 
not himself to be made an high priest; but he that said unto 
him, Thou art my. Son, to-day have I begotten thee,” Heb. 
v.5. And Christ says: “I seek not mine own will, but the 
will of the Father which hath sent me.” “ As the Father 
gave me commandment, even so I do.” The Scriptures con- 
nect the office of Christ with a special appointment of God 
the Father, and employ a variety of terms to express it. 

God is said to call Christ. It is declared in the Serip- 
tures, as a general principle, that a call is necessary to office. 
In the very nature of things, if one person acts in the name 
of another, he must have authority from him. “No man taketh 
this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as 
was Aaron,” Heb. v. 4. Accordingly, it is said to Christ, 
‘“‘T the Lord have called thee in righteousness;” and by 
Christ, “Listen, O isles, unto me; and hearken, ye people, 
from far: The Lord hath called me from the womb: from 
the bowels of my mother hath he made mention of my name,” 
Isa. xlix. 1. We cannot venture upon a description of the 
nature and matter of this mysterious act of God the Father, 
but we have an idea of its general import, as expressive 
of the will, invitation, acceptance, and authority of the 
Father. 

Again; God is said to have set wp or anointed Christ. So 
says the Father: “ Yet have I set my King upon my holy 
hill of Zion,” Ps. ii. 6. And the personal Wisdom of God 
declares: “ I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was,” Prov. viii. 23. In both of these 
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passages we have in the Hebrew a word that signifies to 
anoint ; and although not the same vocable that is usually 
employed when the Messiah or Anointed is spoken of, it is 
of the same import. The allusion appears to be to an ancient 
custom of separating persons to office by unction : prophets, 
as Elisha, the son of Shaphat,—priests, as Aaron and his 
sons,—and kings, as David the son of Jesse, were thus 
separated to office. Designation is the idea. Hence the 
name Messiah, or Christ, which you all know to signify 
Anointed. “We have found the Messias, which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ.” Sometimes it signifies qualification 
by gifts, but this supposes appointment. 

We find the word sealed is employed in this connection : 
* Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you; for him hath God the Father sealed.” A 
seal is given as a badge of office. Many suppose that the Savi- 
our here alludes to the several attestations which God gave 
to the commission of Christ, by voices, descent of the Spirit, 
miracles, and so forth. But it appears to imply commission 
or designation to office. Bloomfield on the place says: 
“The present usage of this word is taken from the oriental 
custom of impressing a seal on the hand or face of a servant, 
military follower, or priest.” It may justly be viewed as 
expressing appointment or designation. 

Again; in the same connection, the Father is said to 
sanctify and glorify Christ,—an expression of appointment to 
office, or official designation: “Say ye of him, whom the 
Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
phemest; because I said, I am the Son of God?” John x. 36. 
Sanctify, in this verse, cannot signify purification from im- 
purity, or the actual imparting of holiness, but separation to 
office. The same thing must be said of the word glorify. 
While in some cases it signifies the communication of glory, 
and is used in application to Christ’s mediatorial glory, it is also 
applied to express official appointment ; and when we think 
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of the difficulty, magnitude, and results of the work given to 
Christ to do, he was glorified who was found worthy to be 
set apart to it. “ Christ glorified not himself to be made an 
high priest ; but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, 
to-day have I begotten thee.” The Father is thus said to 
glorify Christ ; and Christ says of this, “ Glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was,” John xvii. 5; which can only refer to 
the glory Christ received in the federal appointment, and 
the delight which he had when rejoicing before his Father in 
the perfect prescience of the ultimate success of the media- 
torial undertaking. See also 1 Pet. i. 20: “ Who verily 
was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, but was 
manifest in these last times for you.” 

We are also fully aware that the term sent is in general 
use in this connection: ‘ When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son,” Gal. iv.4. “ Say ye of him, 
whom the Father hath sanctified and sent.” 

It is thus plain that the acts of calling, anointing or setting 
up, sealing, sanctifying, glorifying, fore-ordaining, and sending, 
are acts of the Father terminating in Jesus Christ; not 
that the Father has any natural superiority over the Son, 
but that these acts bear.on the economical relations subsist- 
ing between them in covenant. To understand the above 
expressions, it is necessary to revert to what has been 
already said on the subject of the covenant of God. The 
office of Christ has the high date of eternity. And the ob- 
servations already submitted on the love, wisdom, and sove- 
reignty of the redeeming counsels and covenant, apply in all 
their force to the office of Christ. And it might be shown 
that the language employed to represent the constitution of 
the office of Christ, implying the several ideas of a call, desig- 
nation to office, prescription of work, and authoritative mission, 
implies also qualification or support in human nature for all 
that was given him to do: “ My servant, whom I uphold; 
mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth; [ have put my Spirit 
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upon him: he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles,” 
mae xii) 1; 

3. The mediatorial office of Christ is exhibited in the par- 
ticular offices of prophet, priest, and king. We do not view 
these as absolutely distinct offices, but as a development of 
the one office of Mediator, Redeemer, and Saviour, although 
theologians have sometimes spoken of the offices of Christ 
under the heads of general and particular. The mediatorial 
office of Christ is one comprehensive and perfect office. It 
is unnecessary here to adduce illustrations of the offices of 
prophet, priest, and king, Deut. xviii. 18, Ps. ex., Ps. ii.,—all 
applied in the New Testament. ‘These three offices exhibit 
the whole official work of the Saviour, and comprehend under 
them all the other appellations given to Christ in the Scrip- 
tures. It were scarcely proper to say that Christian divines 
and Christian people have with great propriety arranged the 
different aspects of the mediatorial office under this threefold 
division, as if it were merely a matter of ingenious technical 
arrangement. ‘These three offices are so specially ascribed 
to Christ in the holy Scriptures, that, without shutting our 
eyes, we could not avoid seeing them. If it be asked, Why 
are the offices not more in number, as there are other titles 
given to Christ as well as these three? it may be replied, all 
names, designations, and titles given to Christ, are capable of 
being resolved into these three, and the Scriptures give occa- 
sion or warrant for this threefold distinction. The typical 
unctions before the coming of Christ comprehended chiefly 
these three. Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and others, were 
prophets ; Melchizedek, Aaron, and his sons, were priests ; 
and David, Solomon, and others, were kings: and we have 
reason and Scripture authority for contemplating prophets, 
priests, and kings of ancient times as prefigurations of the 
Saviour; and we have their proper correspondence in Him, 
who is emphatically the Lord’s Anointed. Besides, is there 
not foundation laid for this distinction in just views of human 
guilt and misery? The guilt which man has contracted, the 
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dreadful ignerance which has beclouded his mind, and the 
deep, degrading vassalage to his own depravity and to Satan 
into which he has sunk, require the provision made in these 
respective offices. This distinction corresponds also to the 
views given in the Scriptures of the God of salvation, as a 
God of wisdom, of mercy, and of power. The gospel is not 
only a revelation, but a revelation of atonement and peace; 
and not only a revelation of atonement and peace addressed 
by moral suasion to the human soul, but it is the power of 
God unto salvation. How is the gospel perverted by those 
who ascribe nothing to Christ which it was not competent to 
any prophet to reveal, and deny the atonement and the power 
of the Redeemer over and in the human heart! It is there- 
fore the more necessary to insist on these things, because 
Socinians, for obvious reasons, pervert them. ‘They admit 
the prophetical office,—this is indeed the chief view which 
they take of Jesus Christ,—but they deny the priestly office 
of Christ, and resolve it into his kingly office; and while ad- 
mitting Christ to be a king, they refuse the positive, irresis- 
tible power of his sceptre of love and grace in the heart. 

4. And therefore let it be observed, that the particular 
offices of prophet, priest, and king, are to be distinguished from 
one another. Each has its proper work. It is the province 
of a prophet to reveal the will of God, of a priest to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and of a king to rule. And, as 
has already been remarked, these correspond to distinct views 
of the real state of mankind, as involved in ignorance, con- 
demnation, and depravity. Christ, then, as a priest reconciles, 
—as a prophet reveals,—as a king subdues, rules, protects. 

These particular offices are distinguished in their special 
references to God and man. As belonging to the Mediator, 
they must refer to both parties. But, while Christ is God’s 
prophet, priest, and king, he is not a prophet ro God, nor a king 

-To God, in the sense in which he is a priest to God. He is 
a priest To God in the behalf of man, acting in the name of 
man; and he is a prophet and king To man, acting in the 
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name of God: but it were absurd and most shocking blas- — 
phemy to conceive of him as a priest to man, making an 
atonement to man for God. He is a priest for man To God, 
and a prophet and a king for God To man. 

These offices differ, too, in the order in which they are to 
be contemplated in the redeeming economy. They havea 
natural order of dependence one on another in the arrange- 
ments of the covenant of grace with God. According to 
this order, the sacerdotal office precedes the prophetical and 
- royal. The priestly office is first and fundamental. ‘The 
removal of guilt is the first thing in the necessities of the 
ease. Without the removal of guilt there can be no revela- 
tion of mercy, nor a removal of that judicial blindness and 
servitude which are the legal consequences of guilt. Read this 
order in the beautiful prophetic twenty-second Psalm, where 
you have first the sufferings of Christ,—the priest ; then his de- 
elaration of the name of God to his brethren,—the prophet ; 
and. lastly, the kingdom that pertains to the Lord, and its tri- 
umphs in the hearts of the generations of the human family 
to the end of time, even for ever,—the king. 

View again these offices in the order of execution to and 
in man, and the order in which we are accustomed. familiarly 
to speak of them appears to be the one in which it is most 
natural to regard them. We are ignorant and out of the 
way, and require instruction; the matter of this instruction 
regards our acceptance with God, and turns upon the sacri- 
fice of Christ ; and it is by instruction in the way of accept- 
ance with God that the heart is subdued and the whole 
man brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 
Mark this arrangement in the words of Paul: “ Of him are 
ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 

Nor is this order matter of indifference. To give the 
oftice of the king a precedence to that of the priest, and 
exhibit the gospel as a new law, in obedience to which man 
secures to himself a title to life, instead of presenting pardon 
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as the fruit of the atonement, and obedience as the fruit of 
faith, is to pervert the. gospel of Christ, and to make justifica- 
tion, which is of grace and meritoriously founded on the 
righteousness of Christ, to rest upon the works of the law. 
In the order of execution to us and in us the great salva- 
tion is proclaimed, the attention called to the reconciliation 
purchased or procured; and by a special influence of the 
Holy Spirit renewing the heart, the salvation is effectually 
applied. 

5. Though distinguished from one another, the offices of 
Christ are united in the one mediator. These offices are not 


distinct from the one office of mediator. They are all com- 


prehended in it, and are only so many branches ramifying 
from one stem and root. Though the offices of prophet, 
priest, and king be distinct from one another, each having a 
proper part or function, yet the office of the mediator is not 
distinguishable from any of them. ‘They all run into it, as 
they proceed from it, and taken together constitute its per- 
fection. The prophet is the mediator revealing ; the priest, 
the mediator reconciling ; and the king, the same mediator 
ruling. As the one office of mediator has the divine glory in 
the salvation of sinners for its one and ultimate object, so 
have all the offices of Christ, and they are all exercised in 
harmonious combination for the salvation of men. Where 


Christ exercises one or other of them in the way of special 


grace, he executes them all. ‘The misery is one complex 
misery in fallen man ; the offices of Christ providing for it all 
are one; and the salvation procured and extended is one per- 
fect salvation. There is thus a necessity for the performance 
of them all: and they whom God calls by Christ as a prophet 
he will justify by Christ as a priest; and whom he justifies 
he will glorify by and with Christ as a king. 

We may profitably remark how these mediatorial offices 
are brought to view in the scriptural exhibition of the Saviour: 
—< The Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool. The Lord shall send 
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the rod of thy strength out of Zion: rule thou in the midst 
of thine enemies. ..... The Lord hath sworn, and will not 
repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchize- 
dek,” Ps. ex. 1, 2,4. ‘And he shall be a priest upon his 
throne: and the counsel of peace shall be between them 
both,” Zech. vi. 13. “The way, the truth, and the life,” 
John xiv. 6. “ Hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also he made the worlds; who being the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person, and upholding 
all things by the word of his power, when he had by himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high,” Heb. i. 2,3. “ And in the midst of the seven 
candlesticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed with a 
garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a gol- 
den girdle. His head and his hairs were white like wool, 
as white as snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire; and 
his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a fur- 
nace ; and his voice as the sound of many waters. And he 
had in his right hand seven stars; and out of his mouth went 
a sharp two-edged sword; and his countenance was as the 
sun shineth in his strength,” Rev. i. 13-16. Here is the 
sacerdotal office. In Rev. v. 6, “And I beheld, and, lo, in 
the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, and in the 
midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slain, having 
seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of 
God sent forth into all the earth,” we have the priestly office ; 
while the reference to the “seven horns” indicates the per- 
fection of royalty and universal power. 

We may remark the conjunction of these offices in the ac- 
tual execution of them. Read an ancient oracle concerning 
Christ, Isa. Ixi. 1, 2, “ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable 
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year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; to com- 
fort allthat mourn.” He speaks as a prophet; he declares good 
things as a fruit of his sacrifice as a priest,—good things to come ; 
and he proclaims liberty as a king. Read the same connec- 
tion in the preaching of his servants: “‘ We preach Christ eru- 
cified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God,” 
1 Cor. i. 23, 24. Christ crucified for our sins is the priest; 
Christ the wisdom of God, the prophet; and Christ the power 
of God, the king. The cross thus becomes at once the sacrifice 
of our great priest, the lesson of our great prophet, and the 
sceptre of our all-gracious king, and the grand triumphal 
chariot in which he rides forth, conquering and to conquer. 
In the cross he is at once priest, prophet, and king. 

6. The original personal dignity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ imparts dignity and efficacy to all his mediatorial 
offices. Whether you regard the office in its unity, or con- 
template it in the analysis and distinct representation of it 
in its special aspects, the basis of its glory and principle of its 
efficacy is the divine person of the Saviour. Office among 
men often imparts dignity to personal character, but personal 
glory gives dignity and power to the office of the Saviour, and 
constituted in him a preceding fitness and qualification for 
the appointment. Accordingly we hear it proclaimed from 
the excellent glory, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased; hear ye him.” Let Moses and Elias, distin- 
guished among the prophets, hear him; let Peter, and James, 
and John, distinguished among the apostles, hear him! And 
while he is to be heard as a prophet, the oracle delivered 
is a decease at Jerusalem, on account of which God is well 
pleased,—a sacrifice to God of a sweet-smelling savour; and 
while the prophet is delivering it, he shines forth in the glory 
of his exalted state, and power, and coming, as the king of 
salvation. ‘The prophet, then, is “the only begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father; he hath declared him.” 
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And to the same effect, of his priesthood we must say, “ We 
have agreat high priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus 
the Son of God,” Heb. iv. 14. And in like manner we have 
the same thing respecting his office as a king: ‘“ Nathanael 
answered and saith unto him, Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God; thou art the King of Israel,” John i. 49. 

It is apparent from the word of God, that the person ap- 
pointed mediator was before this appointment a divine person ; 
and this divine person, so far as we can learn, was the Word, 
the only-begotten in the bosom of the Father. He was a 
distinct divine person before his being constituted mediator. 
Let us read this in regard to his priesthood: “ For the law 
maketh men high priests which have infirmity; but the word 
of the oath, which was since the law, maketh the Son, who is 
consecrated for evermore,” Heb. vii. 28. You have here 
men, and an office imparted to them. You have parallel to 
this, the Son of God, and an office imparted to him. As the 
high priests were men before they were priests, so you would 
say the Son was the Son before he was made a high priest. 
The office did not constitute Aaron and his sonsmen; so neither 
does priesthood constitute Christ the Son. The same thing is 
confirmed from Heb. v. 5: “So also Christ glorified not him- 
self to be made an high priest; but he that said unto him, 
Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten thee.” We do not 
infer that Christ’s” priesthood and sonship are the same, 
which would be inconsistent with the passage above quoted ; 
and with the psalm, for he was a Son before his resurrection. 
Nor is he a Son in consequence of the decree. The decree 
plainly is, “ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession. Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel,” Ps. 
ii. 8,9; and “my Son” is the compellation used in addressing 
the decree to Jesus. This passage is quoted in Acts 
xili. 33, “God hath fulfilled the same unto us their chil- 
dren, in that he hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also 
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written in the second psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee,”—1in connection with the resurrection of Christ: 
in Heb. i. 5, “ For unto which of the angels said he at any 
time, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee? ”— 
in connection with the superiority of Christ to angels: and 
here, in connection with the divine appointment of the priest- 
hood. The second Psalm proves the resurrection of Christ,— 
or rather, the resurrection was a fulfilment of this prophecy ; 
but we all know he was the Son of God before his resurrec- 
tion: it proves that Jesus Christ, the great prophet, is superior 
to angels ; but we know that in nature and humiliation he was 
for a little time lower than the angels, till he was raised to 
his exalted state ; so that it is not incarnation, but something 
else, that makes him the Son of God, and as such superior to 
angels: and it proves that Christ was made high priest by his 
Father, but not that the priesthood was the constitution of his 
sonship. 

We have spoken of Christ as set up or anointed. Now he 
was a person before he was anointed or set up. We read of 
the Lord repenting that he had made Saul king. Saul was 
Saul before he was made king. We read in the Proverbs, “The 
son of David, the king of Israel,” where we have first the per- 
sonal relation, and then the official character; and similar to 
these words are those of Nathanael, “ Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God; thou art the King of Israel.” We have spoken of 
Christ as sent. Now, who is sent? “ God sent not his Son 
to condemn the world.” “ When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son.” The person sent is the Son 
of God. ‘ There was aman sent from God, whose name was 
John.” The Baptist was a man before his mission, and not 
in consequence of it. “ Last of all he sent unto them his son, 
saying, They will reverence my son.” The character of son 
was precedent to that mission, and gave dignity to it, and 
in this lies the special aggravation of the conduct of the 
husbandmen. And the personal dignity of Christ gives 
dignity to his office: “We have a great high priest, that 
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is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God.” The 
greatness is founded on his being the Son of God. And 
the efficacy of his death is resolved into his personal dig- 
nity: “By himself he purged our sins.” ‘ Who purchased 
the church with his own blood.” ‘The blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” It must be admitted, 
therefore, that it is not the human nature which Christ 
assumed, nor the office with which he was invested, alone or 
primarily, that constituted the infinite value of his death, but 
the infinite dignity of the person to whom the human nature 
was united. Jt was not mere humanity, nor office, but per- 
sonal divine dignity, that gave infinite efficacy to the death 
of our Mediator. 

Do you ask, Who is this divinely-appointed Mediator ? 
we reply, a divine person; and I presume you give Amen. Do 
you ask, What divine person? we reply, Not the Father, 
not the Holy Ghost. Do you still ask, What divine person? 
I am at a loss to give a reply, if it is not that divine person 
who, in the divine formulary of Christian baptism, is deno- 
minated the Son; and who, in other parts of the divine 
word, is identified with the Word or the Only-begotten in 
the bosom of the Father. Constrained to admit this, on the 
same authority on which we admit the doctrine of the Trinity, 
viz., the divine testimony, we discard the false views of men 
upon this subject. The Redeemer is not the son of the divine 
essence; he is not the son of the Holy Spirit, but he is the 
Son of the Father; and “we have seen and do testify that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” We do 
not suppose that there is a communication of the divine 
essence unto the Son by the Father; we do not find the 
Scriptures warranting us to speak of an act of the will of the 
Father constituting the Son of God; we think it improper to 
speak of his eternal generation ; and we discard all ideas of 
superiority and inferiority, of priority and posteriority. Never- 
theless, we are constrained to declare our belief that Christ 
Jesus stands to the Father, irrespectively of all mediatorial 
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appointment, office, or work, in a necessary relation, self- 
existent as Godhead itself; which God has been pleased to 
reveal to us by the titles, “ Son of God,” “ Son of the living 
God,” “Son of the Father.” Neither the mystery of the thing, 
nor the misrepresentations and evil allegations of some on the 
subject, form a greater objection to our belief, or present a 
greater difficulty in the reception of it, than the mystery of the 
Trinity, and the misrepresentation and ridicule which others 
have connected with that doctrine. At the same time, I have 
also to notice, that it is not the abstract doctrine of the special 
divine person of the Saviour, but this divine person invested 
with office, manifested in flesh and blood, making atonement 
for sin, and exhibited in the gospel, that is the object pre- 
sented to faith for our salvation. 


LECTURE XVII. 


ON THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 


OF the guilt and consequent misery of man we have sub- 
mitted evidence, and have directed attention to the sove- 
reignty, purposes, and covenant of God as connected with 
human salvation. The office of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
incarnation of the Son,—of the Son of God,—in the fulness 
of the time, stand in immediate connection with this high 
object. At Bethlehem-judah we have seen a new thing 
in the earth, the Son of God born of a woman; called, 
in respect of the mysterious union of the natures of God and 
man, Immanuel; and in respect of the great work to be 
accomplished, called Jesus, “ because he shall save his people 
from their sins :” and we must now proceed from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, to witness the completion of the work given him 
to do upon the earth. If Calvary present the greater glory, 
Bethlehem is still the greater wonder, inasmuch as it is 
necessarily supposed in what was completed on the cross, and 
was indeed essential to the completion of it. 

It is important to inquire upon what principle the Lord 
Jesus Christ has become the “author of eternal salvation to 
all that obey him.” 

Reflecting upon the awful circumstances of guilt and 
misery in which we have seen man placed in consequence of 
sin, the following appear to be the only possible results, as 
stated by Dr Pye Smith :— 

First, That God, by an act of omnipotence, deprive him 
of existence ;—a supposition which is opposed by two consi- 
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derations. Not only have we no evidence from experiment, 
analogy, or revelation, that God has ever annihilated any 
being which he has brought into existence, material or spiri- 
tual, but the supposition implies that absolute power might 
be employed to counteract the demands of justice, making 
arbitrary will superior to the claims of rectitude and wisdom. 

Or shall it be supposed, in the second place, that the law 
of God has altered, either in its requirements of obedience or 
in its penal sanctions, or in both? 

This would be a constructive acknowledgment on the part 
of the supreme Lawgiver that he had demanded more of the 
affections and obedience of his creatures than wisdom and 
equity warranted, or than he could persist in enforcing ; in 
other terms, that his laws had been imprudent and unjust, 
and that he was obliged to retrace his steps upon discovering 
their consequences ;—suppositions so flagrantly inconsistent 
with the foreknowledge and the moral attributes of God, 
that to mention them is sufficient for their rejection. Be- 
sides, as the demands of the law are nothing more than that 
justice should be done, any receding from these demands 
would be so far a legalizing of injustice, and make God 
accessory to his own wrong, and to the disparagement of the 
whole holy universe. 

Or it may be acknowledged, in the third place, that the 
proper effects of sin fall upon the sinner according to the 
just and natural course of things. 

Dreadful but righteous result! Yet be it recollected that 
in whatever instances this ease may ever be realized, God 
will be displayed, to the fullest conviction of all upright 
beings, to have been throughout holy and just, good and 
glorious. But this is the case to avoid which is the great 
object of our most serious inquiries, “ How can man be just 
with God?” It is the great excellency of the gospel that it 
makes provision for the awful necessities of the case. This 
brings us to the fourth supposition, which, it may be said, 
has been already anticipated, it being impossible to speak of 
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the sovereign purpose of grace and covenant of redemption 
altogether apart from the grand principle upon which they 
have been formed. Our last supposition, then, is, in the 
fourth place, that some compensative resource be discovered 
and carried into effect, by which the salvation of the sinner 
shall be obtained in consistency with the honours of the di-. 
vine government. 

And this we gratefully acknowledge has been effected by 
the wisdom and holiness of God, to the praise of the glory of 
his grace. To communicate the knowledge and enjoyment of 
this unspeakable gift is the chief purpose of divine revelation.* 

The positive evidence upon which we are enabled to rest 
our assurance of this heart-reviving truth, and its connection 
with the whole process of raising our nature to its highest 
moral perfection, it is the grand object of Christian theology 
to establish, and of the gospel to unfold. 

In connecting with Christ salvation from sin, according to 
the import of his all-precious name, “ Jesus,” three views have 
been entertained, and a statement of these will form a suit- 
able introduction to the Atonement, the subject of the pre- 
sent lecture. 

One class resolve the forgiveness of sin into the general 
goodness of God, and view Christ as a prophet delivering 
instruction to mankind, exemplifying virtue, confirming his 
example by his death, and in his resurrection bringing the 
great doctrine of immortality and the resurrection to light. 

Others, again, go a little farther, and admit that Jesus 
Christ, by his teaching and by his example, proposed to men 
a pattern for imitation, but that by his obedience and 
through his intercession he has obtained a power whereby he 
is enabled to bestow pardon and final happiness on terms of 
sincere repentance. 

The doctrine which Scripture teaches is, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by his obedience unto the death, made recon- 


* Abridged from Pye Smith’s “Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of Christ.” 
2D 
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ciliation for iniquity, and brought in everlasting righteous- 


ness, and that pardon of sin and eternal life are enjoyed 


through his satisfaction and merit. 

In the view given of the covenant of grace this doctrine 
has necessarily come in our way. We directed your atten- 
tion to the testimony of an ancient prophet as expressing the 
condition of the covenant: “If his soul shall make a propitia- 
tory sacrifice.” And, when speaking of the office of media- 
tor between God and man, we observed that mediation pro- 
ceeded upon the principle of satisfaction or atonement. Jesus 
is to be understood as something more than a mere inter- 
nuncius between the Deity and man,—he actually makes 
reconciliation for iniquity. 

The doctrine of proper atonement is not more important 
in itself than ample in the evidence by which it is confirmed. 
It was implied in the first revelation of mercy ; it was sym- 
bolized by the institution of sacrifice; it was clearly indi- 
cated in ancient prophecy; it is distinctly taught by Jesus 
himself; it is implied in the extraordinary. facts of his suf- 
ferings and death; it is emphatically signified in the sacra- 
mental institute of the New Testament; it is embodied in 
the doctrine of his apostles; it is written as with a pencil of 
light upon every page of their epistles; it is the great sola- 
tium presented to the guilty conscience ; it is written in every 
privilege of the gospel; it is inscribed on every renewed heart; 
and it is high and chief in the celebration of the temple above. 

In exhibiting the evidence of the truth of atonement we 
begin with sacrifice; and this not only because it is first in 
natural order, having been the type by whigh it was first in- 
dicated, but because it forms the basis of much of the lan- 
guage by which the doctrine is presented to our faith. 

I. The practice of sacrifice is of great antiquity. No 


sooner, indeed, had man fallen, and grace and mercy been - 


revealed, than the victims began to bleed and the smoke of 
burnt-offerings to ascend, at once a symbol both of the 
merited curse and a token of the promised deliverance: “Abel 
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brought of the firstlings of his flock, and ofthe fat thereof ; 
and the Lord had respect to Abel and to his offering.” It 
has been generally thought that the skins with which our 
first parents were clothed were the skins of victims, animal 
food not being at the time in use. If we look back to the 
ages of antiquity, to the days of Noah, and Job, and Abra- 
ham, we find sacrifice in use. H 

II. Sacrifice was of divine institution. It is true we have 
not an express record of its institution. It cannot be 
shown, however, that sacrifice is a dictate of the law of na- 
ture. It has, however, universally prevailed ; and in the con- 
science of man there must have been something that readily 
caught, retained, and cherished the idea of sacrifice, when 
once suggested. This will satisfactorily explain the fact of 
its being universally diffused. Indeed, it appears to be im- 
possible to account for the suggestion itself, and difficult to 
assign a reason for its universal prevalence, on the principle 
of its being a mere device of man himself. What connection 
can reason or nature show to exist between removing the 
guilt of a man and the slaying of an animal ? 

But there is more than strong presumption. “ Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” It is the 
prerogative of God to prescribe the institutions of his wor- 
ship. Faith will not receive and observe those institutions 
as divine which God has not ordained ; and God will not 
aecept that worship which he hath not required. Abel did 
not approach the Lord in an act of will-worship. 

“That its institution was of divine original,” says Arch- 
bishop Magee, ‘may in the first instance be reasonably inferred 
from the strong and sensible attestations of the divine accept- 
ance of sacrifice in the case of Abel, again in that of Noah, 
afterwards in that of Abraham, and also from the systematic 
establishment of it by divine authority in the dispensation of 
Moses.” The same author refers to the representation made 
of God prescribing sacrifice to the friends of Job, as exhibit- 
ing strong authority for the high antiquity of this institution. 
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The circumstance of the systematic establishment of sacri- 
fice in the Mosaic ritual deserves special notice here. It is 
altogether unworthy of God, to represent Jewish sacrifice as 
a mere adoption of a prevailing practice. ‘To what conse- 
quence will this hypothesis lead us? It will resolve the sacri- 
fice of Christ into a mere accommodation to some invention 
of the human mind,—a thought equally incompatible with 
both reason and piety. 

We are not, therefore, warranted to say that there is any 
record of sacrifice being divinely instituted, but we have 
the strongest presumption of its divine origin. We can- 
not think that the sacrifices of Abel, Noah, Job, Melchize- 
dek, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were mere compliances with 
a prevailing rite that had obtained in a degenerate age. The 
antiquity of sacrifice is against this supposition. And the 
signification of the rite, as applied to represent the nature, 
design, and effects of the death of Christ, excludes all thought 
of its being a suggestion of the mind of man. 

III. The institution of sacrifice proceeds upon some im- 
portant principles. 

That we may ascertain these, let us recall to our recollec- 
tion a Patriarchal or Levitical sacrifice. We may read Lev. 
i. 3-8. A male, the best of the flock or of the herd, with- 
out blemish, was selected. It is brought to the door of the 
tabernacle, to the altar of the Lord, a devoted victim; the 
hands of the owner himself or of the priest are laid upon 
its head; the knife is thrust into its vitals; the life-blood 
flows; it is gathered and sprinkled round about the altar ; 
the carcass is cut into pieces, and the whole laid on the altar, 
consumed with fire, and confession made of sin; and, in hope 
of pardon and acceptance, worship is presented to God. In 
their nature sacrifices are ordinanges of worship, in which 
death is inflicted on a living creature, and the sinner, looking 
to something signified by this, is supposed in this connection 
to make application for the pardon of his transgressions. 

The following principles are implied in sacrifice :—That 
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_ there is a God,—that man has contracted guilt,—that God 
is offended with sin,—that sin deserves punishment,—that 
death is the punishment of sin,—that there is a fear of this 
punishment,—that God will not clear the guilty without 
satisfaction,—that the sinner cannot escape except by the 
substitution of another in his place,—and that by. substi- 
tution expiation may be made and reconciliation effected. 
Now these ideas enter into the very nature of sacrifice, and are 
to be traced in the sentiments of the most untutored minds. 

It is true that other views have been taken of sacrifice. 
I shall quote from Archbishop Magee, Sermon ii., near the 
beginning :— 

“According to one view, sacrifices are represented as 
gifts intended to soothe and appease the Supreme Being, 
in like manner as they are found to conciliate the favour 
of man: according to another, they are considered as fede- 
ral rites, a kind of eating and drinking with God, as it 
were at his table, and thereby implying the being restored 
to a state of friendship with him by repentance and con- 
fession of sin. According to a third, they are described as 
but symbolical actions, or a more expressive language, de- 
noting the gratitude of the offerer, in such as are eucharisti- 
cal; and in those that are expiatory, the acknowledgment 
of, and contrition for sin, strongly expressed by the death of 
the animal, representing that death which the offerer con- 
fessed to be his own desert. 

“To these different hypotheses, which in the order of 
their enumeration claim respectively the names of Spencer, 
Sykes, and Warburton, it may generally be replied, that the 
fact of Abel’s sacrifice seems inconsistent with them all: 
with the first, inasmuch as it must have been antecedent to 
those distinctions of property, on which alone experience of 
the effect of gifts upon men could have been founded ; with 
the second, inasmuch as it took place several ages prior to that 
period at which both the words of Scripture and the opinion ~ 
of the wisest commentators have fixed the permission of ani- 
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mal food to man; with the third, inasmuch as the language 
which Scripture expressly states to have been derived to our 
first parents from divine instruction, cannot be supposed so 
defective in those terms that related to the worship of God 
as to have rendered it necessary for Abel to call in the aid 
of actions to express the sentiment of gratitude or sorrow ; 
and still less likely is it, that he would have resorted to that 
species of action which in the eye of reason must have ap- 
peared displeasing to God,—the slaughter of an unoffending 
animal.” 

We shall find by-and-by, on an appeal to Scripture, what 
is the proper idea of a sacrifice. It always supposes sin and 
reconciliation with God on the footing of some satisfaction. 
This is a principle which is quite congenial to the natural 
sentiments of man. 

IV. The legal sacrifices could not take away sin. 

It was not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sin. And no sacrifice that man can offer 
will make expiation for his iniquity. 

The insufficiency of the legal sacrifices will appear if we 
reflect on the majesty of God: “Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness..... and, the majesty: for all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O 
Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all,” 1 Chron. 
xxix. 11. When we speak of the divine majesty, we under- 
stand not the essential glory or greatness of the nature of 
God, but this as displayed in his creatures and in his king- 
dom, and commanding the fear and veneration of all his 
rational creatures. It is connected with the dominion of 
God over his creatures. And it is fit that God vindicate 
his majesty and dominion against every attack. But what 
is sin ?—an aggression upon the throne and majesty of God, a 
rebellion against his rightful dominion, a contempt of his 


authority, a defiance of his power. Does it consist with the | 


majesty of God to pass it by with the slaying of an animal? 
A subject rebels against a lawful and kind superior, He 
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has even sought to compass his death. The rebel has merited 
death. He brings a bullock, a ram, or a kid, and sacri- 
fices it. Will this sacrifice vindicate the authority and the 
majesty of his superior, or support the honour of his govern- 
ment? And if this do not hold true in the inferior case, a 
fortiori it cannot in the case of Him before whom all created 
majesty is as nothing. His language is: “I will take no bul- 
lock out of thy house, nor he goats out of thy folds... .. 
Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?” 
Ps. 1. 9, 18. “Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and are counted as the smal! dust of the balance: behold, 
he taketh up the isles as a very little thing. And Lebanon 
is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts thereof sufficient for a 
burnt-offering,” Isa. xl. 15, 16. 

But let us ask if animal sacrifices give any adequate ex« 
pression of the divine holiness. Holiness is the infinite rec- 
titude of the divine nature. God cannot look upon iniquity. 
Sin is that abominable thing which he hates. Now where or 
what is the holiness of God, if sinners offend with impu- 
nity? Where is God’s hatred of sin, if the slaying of an animal 
and the consuming it with fire be a sufficient expression of it ? 
Surely holiness is no more holiness, or sin is no more sin, if the 
immolation of an animal can suffice for the expiation of guilt. 

But do sacrifices comport with the divine law? God 
expressed his nature and his willin a law. This law isa 
transcript of his perfections. A sanction is annexed to it. 
This sanction is death, and proceeds not merely from the 
will of God, but from the nature of God. And we find im- 
pressions of it in the heart of man, Acts xxvii. 4; Rom. 
i. 32. In republishing this law for the ends of grace, Jehovah 
made a thick cloud his pavilion, summoned the elements of 
heaven, in the lightning and in the thunder, to display his 
glory, caused the earth to tremble, and uttered a loud voice, 
making the people to fear, and Moses, the friend and servant 
of God, exceedingly to quake. What meaneth the voice of 
conscience, if God can be appeased with the blood of bulls? 
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what do Sinai’s thunders portend, if the blood of a goat can 
stillthem? Is this all the heat of the “ fiery law,” all the curse 
pronounced upon him who “ continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the law to do them?” Where is the 
holiness, the veracity, or the honour of the divine law, if 
the blood of bulls and of goats takes away sin? 

But do sacrifices bear any proportion to the nature of sin ? 
They. proceed upon the principle of making reparation. 
That divine justice cannot remit sin without satisfaction is 
implied in the very idea of sacrifice. The same necessity 
that requires reparation requires a proper satisfaction. What 
is sin? It is an evil whose enormity and intrinsic turpitude 
cannot be described. It is against the glory, perfection, 
blessedness, and very being of God, as well as against the 
happiness of his creatures. But does it not dwindle into a 
trifle, if a sacrifiee of human providing can make atonement ? 
How do we read of sin exposing to a torment whose smoke 
ascendeth for ever and ever, if it can be removed by the 
smoke of a burnt-offering? Language of a very different 
nature is used by the prophet Micah, chap. vi. 

But do sacrifices bear any proportion to the value of the 
soul? Sacrifice is viewed as making atonement for the soul: 
“For the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it 
to you upon the altar, to make an atonement for your souls: 
for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul,” 
Lev. xvii. 11. Sin is attended with the forfeiture of the 
happiness of the soul: ‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” 
Ezek. xviii. 4. But how valuable! ‘“ What shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” Matt. xvi. 26. It once had the 
image of God, and was originally possessed of noble faculties, 
But if the sacrifice of an animal can take away sin, why 
need I ask, in the anguish of my heart, “Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul ?” 

But have sacrifices any proper relation to the sinner? 
Justice makes the requirement, in the case of the commuta- 
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tion of punishment, that there be some relation between the 
sinner and the substitute, and particularly that they be re- 
lated by a common nature. It is inconceivable how the 
killing of a sheep or a goat can ransom the life of a criminal 
or atone for the sin of the soul. An animal cannot give 
glory to the divine law— it is no moral subject. 

Nor can sacrifice give any proper relief to the guilty con~ 
science. The sin-stricken conscience that has asked, ‘“ Shall 
I give my first-born for my transgression ?” will not rest in an 
animal victim. It is not able to make perfect that which 
pertaineth to the conscience. 

It might be shown that sacrifices do not serve the ends for 
which a sanction was annexed to the divine law. The pri- 
mary end is the divine glory ; the secondary and. subordinate 
end is, that others also may fear. Were there no punish- 
ment annexed to sin excepting what is exhibited in sacri- 
fice, there would be no expression of the divine holiness 
and justice in the hatred and punishment of sin; nor could 
there be any restraint upon the commission of sin. It would 
be a kind of proclamation of impunity to transgression. 

V. Sacrifice was not instituted to take away sin. 

I shall now speak of sacrifice as divinely appointed. The 
more we reflect on its nature the more will we be convinced 
of this. Sacrifice isin its nature a positive institution. It 
is not founded on the natural relations between God and 
man. The thing implied in sacrifice is vicarious suffering,— 
an idea that never could have entered into the mind of man; 
and although it had, the mind of man never could have enter- 
tained the hope that the blood of bulls and goats would be 
acceptable to God, and take away sin. It was divinely 
appointed chiefly to be the figure of the true sacrifice, by 
which Christ was to take away sin. As sacrifice implies 
vicarious suffering, it remained at the option of the Lawgiver 
whether such suffering would be accepted. Divine wisdom 
requires that it be calculated to display the honour and 
majesty of God. Justice requires that it be not less than a 
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proper equivalent. But even though calculated eminently 
to display the divine glory, and though it furnish adequate 
compensation, it remains with God whether it be accepted. 
It is not with the debt of a criminal as with a pecuniary debtor. 
If the latter produce the sum, he can demand a discharge. 
But no similar consideration can oblige a governor to libe- 
rate acriminal. The law threatens the death of the offender. 
However able or willing some one may be to suffer, the law 
makes no provision for any substitution. The admission of 
a substitute is an act of grace to the criminal. 

Two things are necessary in sacrifice before it can take 
away sin ;—that it present something equivalent, and that it 
be accepted of God. Now, the legal sacrifices were deficient 
in both of these respects. They had no intrinsic value, and 
they were not appointed by God to make a true atonement. 
They were instituted as types of the true, but no more. 
They might remove ceremonial guilt, and the observance of 
them was connected with the removal of the temporal conse- 
quences of sin; but they could not make perfect as pertaining 
to the conscience, nor free the conscience from the sense of 
guilt, or from the apprehension of the wrath to come, nor 
could they remove the moral defilement of sin. On these 
accounts God could not appoint them for the end of taking 
away sin, 

Accordingly there are many intimations of their insuffi- 
ciency. Would God have spoken of them in the following 
terms if there had been any intrinsic excellency in them?— 
“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? saith the Lord: I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he goats,’ Isa.i. 11. Did not 
Samuel say to Saul, “ Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams,’ 1 Sam. xv. 22. ‘ Will I eat 
the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? Offer unto 
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God thanksgiving ; and pay thy vows unto the Most High,” 
Ps.1.13, 14. The multitude of the sacrifices indicated their 
insufficiency. Why such a multitude and variety if the end 
was gained? ‘Their repetition from time to time argued the 
same thing: “ Those sacrifices, which they offered year by 
year continually, can never make the comers thereunto per- 
fect: for then would they not have ceased to be offered ? 
because that the worshippers once purged should have had no 
more conscience of sins.” Besides, we also find that they did 
not make provision for a// sin. The murderer, the adulterer, 
the blasphemer, must die without mercy. The presumptuous 
sinner must be taken from the altar of God, that the law may 
take its course in the infliction of the penalty. 

The same authority that ordained the temporary use of 
sacrifices willed their abolition : “ Wherefore when he cometh 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest 
not, but a body hast thou prepared me. ... . He taketh 
away the first, that he may establish the second,” Heb. x. 
5, 9. 

VI. Jesus Christ presented a true and acceptable sacrifice 
to God. The evidences of this great and RON ARS truth 
are numerous and strong. 

1. The term sacrifice is expressly applied to him, Eph. v. 2, 
Heb. ix. 26, x. 12. It is reasonable to take the term “sacri- 
fice” in these and other passages in its proper signification. 
The primary idea of “sacrifice,” is something offered to God 
to take away sin and make atonement. Having been originally 
instituted to represent this, the rite of sacrifice was propa- 
gated throughout the earth. And, however corrupted and 
perverted from its original institution in the religious usages 
of different nations, this idea has mingled as an essential ele- 
ment in all their views and reasonings upon the subject. 

The term “sacrifice,” when applied to Christ, is not a figure. 
The ancient sacrifices were figures: ‘The law having a sha- 
dow of good things to come, and not the very image of the 
things, can never with those sacrifices which they offered 
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year by year continually make the comers thereunto perfect,” 
Heb. x.1. If the death of Christ were a figurative sacrifice, 
we may ask, Where was the real sacrifice? Not in the legal 
sacrifices, for they were figures of Christ, of good things to 
come. The term “ sacrifice” is applied to Christ not incident- 
ally, like any figure drawn from the natural world, but is 
applied to him as expressing the fulfilment of types insti- 
tuted for the very purpose of representing his death. They 
have no other proper use. A stone, a rock, a lion, belong to 
the kingdom of nature, and are designed to serve a part in 
the economy of nature. The ideas of strength, of a sure 
foundation, and of fortitude, may be expressed by the figur- 
ative application of these to Christ, and we have no difficulty 
in making the application. But sacrifices do not belong to 
the economy of nature, they are not dictates of natural reli- 
gion, and have no other use excepting to represent Christ as 
taking away sin.. The language is not incidental, like a 
figure. If it does not express a real and effective transaction, 
it becomes a nullity. 

It is true, the services of the Ritts are called “ sacrifices ;’ 
but they are neither represented as fulfilling the sacrifices of 
the law, nor as made for sin. This language is employed to 
represent the relation which their services have to the true 
Sacrifice for acceptance. The term “sacrifice” is never applied 
to the service of angels, who are God’s messengers, and de- 
light to do his pleasure ; nor could it be applied to man in 
innocence. It is always expressive of sin, and of acceptance 
on the footing of atonement. 

2. Besides the term “ sacrifice,” we find a variety of other 
terms of the same import applied to Christ; ¢. 9., first, he is 
called the “Lamb,” or “Lamb of God.” The use of the 
lamb in the daily sacrifice and in the passover is well known, 
and the connection in which the term is applied to Christ 
confirms this view, John i. 29, 36; 1 Pet.i. 19. In the 
Book of Revelation it occurs above thirty times, and the 
idea of sacrifice may be seen in the connection, Rev. v. 6; 
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“Apvioy ws eogaurywévov, Rev. xiii. 8. If it be objected, that the 
term lamb is applied to believers as expressive of tenderness 
and meekness ; it may be answered, that the same term is 
applied to different subjects for different reasons. Believers 
are never called lambs in order to take away sin. 

In the same sense Christ is called the “passover:” “ Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us,” 1 Cor. v. 7. The pass- 
over was not merely a festival, but a sacrifice. This is cer- 
tain from the use to which the blood was appropriated, and 
from the testimony of Scripture.. It is “the sacrifice of the 
Lord’s passover.” Exod. xii. 27, xxxiv. 25; Deut. xvi. 2. 
“Even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.” * 

Christ is called an “altar,” Heb. xiii. 10. An altar has re- 
ference to sacrifice. It was instituted for offering sacrifice. 
Apart from sacrifice, an altar is nothing. In like manner 
Christ is called a “sin-offering:” “ For by one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified,’ Heb. x. 14. 

3. The relation which the death of Christ has to sin and 
to sinners proves the same thing. 

A sacrifice supposed sin—it was for sin; and sin supposed a 
sinner. By significant rites there was a transference of the guilt 
to the victim, and the victim was substituted for the sinner. 
This is obvious from the names which the rite has received. 
It has been called a sin-offering, a sacrifice for sin. This lan- 
guage is applied to Christ: “But this man, after he had offered 
one sacrifice for sins,’ Heb. x. 12; Rom. viii. 3; 2 Cor. vy. 21. 
It is undeniable that r20/ awaeriang and varie judy amapriay 
eroinoey, are the expressions used for “ sin-offering,” and 
“sacrifice for sin.” This is admitted by the most eminent 
critics, and is confirmed by reference to the Septuagint. 
That the sacrifice might be for sin, there was an emblematic 
transmission of the sin, by the imposition of hands. It was 
in allusion to this that it was said, “ The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all,” Isa. liii. 6. And on this account the 
death of Christ is said to be for sin: ‘ He was delivered for 
our offences,” Rom. iv. 25; “If one died for all, then all 
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died,” 2 Cor. v. 14; “For the transgression of my people 
was he stricken,” Isa. lili. 8; “ Christ once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust,” 1 Pet. iii. 18; “ He gave himself for 
our sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil 
world,” Gal. i. 4; “ Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures,” 1 Cor. xv. 3. No satisfactory explanation can 
be given of this language, but in reference to sacrifice. Upon 
the general view, that sin was only the occasion of Christ’s 
being crucified, or upon the principle that he merely confirmed 
the truth of his testimony by his death, that we might be saved 
from sin, the same language might be used of apostles and 
martyrs. But no apostle or martyr is said to die for our sins. 
The apostle reserves exclusively the application of sacrificial 
language to Christ, when he asks, in the language of reproof, 
“‘ Was Paul crucified for you?” Besides, the sacrifice was for 
sinners, or in the place of sinners: “It shall be accepted for 
him, to make atonement for him,” Lev. i. 4. Remarkable 
is the language of Scripture on the death of Christ, 1 Pet. 
i, 18,19. “When we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly,” Rom. v. 6. The sense in which 
substitution is here used is explained in verse 7, “ For 
searcely for a righteous man will one die; yet peradventure 
for a good man some would even dare to die.” Isa. lil. 5; 
Dan. ix. 26. 

Substitution, then, enters into the very idea of sacrifice for 
sin and for sinners. The sacrifices were for sin, as bearing 
its punishment; and for sinners, as bearing the punishment 
due to them. So Christ was for sinners, as representing 
their persons; and substituted in their place for sin, as bear- 
ing their sins, and enduring the punishment due to them. 

4, But the same thing appears from Christ’s being a priest. 
Here I shall quote the inspired definition of the office, and 
reserve the more full discussion of it for a future opportunity : 
“For every high priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both 
gifts and sacrifices for sins,” Heb. v. 1. He is “ ordained for 
men,” for sinners, to transact in matters that have a respect to 
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God, upon the footing of sacrifice. A sacrifice is as essential 
to a proper priest as doctrine is to a prophet, or dominion to 
a king. 

5. Sacrificial language is employed to represent the death 
of Christ. 

We have the subject of the sacrifice and its character 
spoken of: “ Redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb without blemish and without spot,” 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 
The sacrifice is said to be offered: ‘“ Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God,” Heb. 
ix. 14. The sacrifice was to be brought to a particular place 
to be offered: “ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter,” 
Isa. lili. 7. It is not the shearing but the slaying of the 
sheep that is the idea; and some have thought that the word 
rendered “shearer” should be “slayer.” There was next 
slaying or mactation ; and hence we read of “the Lamb slain.” 
The victim was considered as bearing the punishment of sin: 
“Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin-offering in the holy 
place, seeing it is most holy, and God hath given it you to bear 
the iniquity of the congregation, to make atonement for them 
before the Lord?” Lev. x. 17. ‘And the goat shall bear 
upon him all their iniquities unto a land not inhabited,” Lev. 
xvi. 22. To bear iniquity often signifies to suffer punish- 
ment, Exod. XXViil. 435 Lev. v. 1, 17. So it is applied to 
Christ: ‘“ Surely he hath borne our griefs;” “ He shall bear 
their iniquities;” ‘He bare the sin of many,” Isa. liii. 4,11, 12. 
“Who his own self bare (a&yvjveyxev) our sins,” 1 Pet. ii. 24; 
Johni. 29. Again, the sacrifice was considered as offered to 
God: “Thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin,” Isa. 
liii. 10; Heb. vii. 27, ix. 14, 28, x. 10, 12, 14. 

I have several more particulars yet tostate. In the mean- 
time let us pause and reflect. Is Christ “a lamb,”—“ without 
blemish,” “ brought to the slaughter,” “slain,” “ bearing ini- 
quity,” and “ offered to God?” Whence is it that we have 
such a variety of terms centring harmoniously in the one 


idea of sacrifice, if it is not with a view to point out the 
proper sacrifice of Christ ? 


LECTURE XVIII. 
ON THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 


In introducing the subject of atonement, we began with the 
evidence derived from sacrifice, because it was the first in na- 
tural order, sacrifice being the type by which atonement was 
primarily indicated, and because sacrifice supplies the terms 
and language by which the doctrine is presented to our 
understanding and to our faith in the divine testimony. 
We submitted the following observations :— 

1. Sacrifice is of great antiquity. 

2. There are strong presumptions and evidence that it is 
of divine institution. 

3. The institution of sacrifice proceeds upon some import- 
ant principles :—that there is a God,—that man has sinned,— 
that God is offended with sin,—that sin deserves punishment, 
—that death is this punishment,—that there is a fear of this 
punishment,—that God will not clear the guilty without 
satisfaction,—that the sinner can escape only by the substi- 
tution of another in his place,—that by such substitution. 
expiation may be made and reconciliation effected. 

4. That the legal sacrifices could not take away sin. 

5. That the legal sacrifices were not instituted to take 
away sin. 

6. Jesus Christ has offered a true and acceptable sacrifice 
to God. We attempted a proof of this from the term sacri- 
jice,—from other names corresponding to sacrifice,—from the 
relation of the death of Christ to sin, and to sinners,—from 
Christ being a priest,—from sacrificial language, “a lamb 
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without blemish,”—“ brought to the slaughter,”—*“ slain,” 

—“ bearing iniquity,”—“ offered to God.” 

Other evidence on this subject remains to be adduced : 
That derived from the especial notice taken of the blood of 
Christ ; from the effects connected with the death of Christ 
—peace, reconciliation, atonement; and from redemption 
being ascribed to the blood of Christ. But I shall not wait 
on this. At the stage of the discussion at which we have 
arrived, the evidence coincides very much with the more 
general argument, to which I now proceed.. And I request 
your attention to three preliminary statements :— 

1. The meaning of the word atonement. Lev. i.4. It is 
synonymous with reconciliation. The word “atonement” is 
from the verb “atone,” which was originally printed in the 
English vocabulary with a hyphen between the two parts of 
the words or syllables of which it is compounded, at and one ; 
and the word “atonement” was printed with a hyphen after 
the at,—at-onement. It signifies something that makes a per- 
son one with another; that is, reconciles parties at variance, _ 
making them one. You will perhaps remember a passage in 
which the two primitive words of which atone is compounded 
occur in our translation of the New Testament: “And the 
next day he shewed himself unto them as they strove, and 
would have set them at one again, saying, Sirs, ye are bre- 
thren,” Acts vil. 26.” It can be shown to correspond to re- 
conciliation, propitiation, expiation, satisfaction, Deut. ix. 26, 
Lev. vi. 30; expiate, Num. xxxv. 31-33, margin. 

2. In this part of the evidence and argument we have in 
view the Socinians, who hold that Christ died merely to 
exemplify virtue and to confirm his doctrine. 

3. And in the third place, let it be observed that we only 
submit an outline of the argument, supplying hints to call 
the thinking and reflecting powers into operation. 

1. Observe the bearing of the death of Christ on the 
righteousness of God, or the moral perfections of Jehovah. 

The doctrine of atonement supposes on the part of God 
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offence at sin, and that there is something to remove this 
offence, to satisfy divine justice. Sin is opposed to the holi- 
ness and righteousness of God. He cannot regard sin as he 
does innocence and righteousness. He hates it and punishes 
it. By amoral necessity which is consistent with the most 
perfect moral freedom, and which constitutes the very excel- 
lence of his nature, God expresses his displeasure at sin in 
the punishment of it. When we speak of this necessity, let 
us remember the distinction between natural and moral 
necessity. The former eannot be ascribed to God, being 
inconsistent with his intelligence and liberty. The latter 
consists with his perfect moral freedom, and this necessity, 
so far from destroying this freedom, is its very excellence. 
That necessity does not lie originally in the enactments of 
the divine will, but in the perfection of the. divine nature. 
It is worthy of special notice, that Socinians, while speaking 
largely of the natural perfections of God and of his merci- 
ful and gracious character, say little of his moral character, 
_ his righteousness and holiness. But sin in its acts is in 
opposition to the righteousness and holiness of God; and in 
its principles it is just the opposition of the heart to the 
divine purity and rectitude. Now, that there is an atone- 
ment, or, in other words, an element in the work of Christ 
which removes the offence,—that satisfies for the offence 
against God,—may be established from the tact of the special 
reference of the death of Christ to the divine righteousness. 
Rom. iii. 25, 26. 

The blood of Christ.is represented as a propitiation, and 
as such declaring the righteousness of God. God has ex- 
pressed his righteousness in the following terms: “ He that 
justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the just, even 
they both are abomination to the Lord,” Prov. xvii. 15. Yet in 
pardoning sin he “justifieth the ungodly,” Rom. iv. 5. Does 
he do that himself which in others is an abomination to him ? 
No; his character is vindicated from this imputation: “To 
declare at this time his righteousness; that he might be just, and 
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the justifier of him which believethin Jesus,” Rom. ii. 26, What 
is the view that the believer takes of Jesus in this connection ? 
is it that of an instructor, or an example for imitation? No; 
it is that of a “ propitiation, through faith in his blood.” 

In illustration of the same thing let us read,—“ Tell ye, 
and bring them near; yea, let them take counsel together : 
who hath declared this from ancient time? who hath told 
it from that time? have not I the Lord? and there is no 
God else beside me ; ajust God, and a Saviour: there is none 
beside me...... Surely, shall one say, in the Lord have I 
righteousness and strength: even to him shall men come; 
and all that are incensed against him shall be ashamed. In 
the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall 
glory,” Isa. xlv. 21, 24, 25. “That as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord,’ Rom. v. 21. 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? why art 
thou so far from helping me, and from the words of my 
roaring? O my God, I cry in the day-time, but thou hearest 
not; and in the night-season, and am not silent. But thou 
art holy, O thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel,* Ps. 
xxii, 1-3. “ Mercy and truth are met together; righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other,” Ps. Ixxxv. 10. “ Re- 
joice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is just, 
and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass,” Zech. ix. 9. Why is so much 
said about the righteousness of God in this connection ? 
why so obvious an effort to reconcile with righteousness the 
act of justifying the believer? It is implied that there is at 
least apparent inconsistency between the two things. Viewed 
absolutely, is not the justifying of the ungodly incompatible 
with the declared righteousness of God, and with his moral 
excellency? Does it not place the divine character and ad- 
ministration under an imputation? How is it to be vindi- 
cated? How is God just, and the justifier of the ungodly, 
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believing in Jesus? It is by the propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ. In pardoning the guilty, I see an act of mercy, of 
pity, of goodness. But it is difficult to see justice in this. 
Yet “God is just, and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus.” “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness,” 1 John i. 9. How is an act of mercy and grace an 
act of justice? We cannot find a satisfactory reason for this 
in the death of Christ, viewed merely as confirming his tes- 
timony and finishing his example. It is true that the ex- 
ample and doctrine of Christ did declare the righteousness 
of God; but how they declare,the righteousness of God in 
the remission of sin has always appeared to us difficult to 
conceive, except upon the principle of a proper atonement. 
The exercise of the divine mercy is compatible with the 
divine righteousness, and the divine character suffers no dis- 
paragement, but is brightly illustrated in the harmony of its 
glories in the atonement. 

2. A second argument may be derived from the reference 
of the work of Christ to the law of God. This is simply an 
illustration and confirmation of the former observations. 
We may pursue abstract reasonings on the essential right- 
eousness and moral rectitude of the divine nature; but our 
reasonings are not so obvious, nor our conclusions so forcible 
and authoritative, either with ourselves or others, as those 
considerations which are derived from the divine law. The 
law is the righteousness of God revealed from heaven. Now 
the work of Christ had a reference to the law: “ But when 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law,” Gal. iv. 4. “ Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree,” Gal. iii. 13. “ The Lord is well pleased 
for his righteousness’ sake; he will magnify the law, and 
make it honourable,” Isa. xlii. 21. “For they, being igno- 
rant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish 
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their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God,” Rom. x. 3. “ Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness.” Christ came to “save his people 
from their sins,” and in doing this had to do with the law, 
which is emphatically said to be “the strength of sin :” “ The 
sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” The 
power of sin to condemn to death, to be a sting in the con- 
science, to rule in the heart, and to consign the body to 
the grave, is derived from the law, which says in righteous- 
ness, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” 
Gen. iii. 19; “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” Ezek. xviii. 
4. We may perceive the law magnified in the example of 
Christ, but it is difficult, if not impossible, upon this prin- 
ciple, to conceive how the doctrine and example of Christ can 
redeem from under the law, and from the curse of the law, 
those who had violated it. The enemies of atonement ap- 
pear to entertain low views of the law of God and of his 
moral perfections, when denying and depreciating the atone- 
ment by which both are declared and glorified. 

3. But this doctrine is confirmed from what is said of 
Christ suffering and dying for sin: “For Christ also hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened by the Spirit,’ 1 Pet. ii. 18. “Who gave himself 
for our sins, that he-might deliver us from this present evil 
world, according to the will of God and our Father,” Gal. 
i. 4. “For I delivered unto you first of all that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to 
the scriptures,” 1 Cor. xv. 3. Christ is said to be made sin, 
and to have had iniquity laid upon him: “For he hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him,” 2 Cor. v. 21. 
“ All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all,” Isa. liii. 6. 

Now the Redeemer had no sin of his own. Although the 
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Seriptures declare this, the adversaries of the atonement 
admit it with reserve. While they cannot convict him of 
sin, and do not unblushingly frame a lie to implicate his 
moral character, they hold that he was fallible like men, and 
insinuate that in his private life there might be moral im- 
perfection. Still they will not assert that Christ suffered 
and died because of his own sin. Yet he died for sins. It 
is said that he died in consequence of the sins of men. This 
is true; but is the phrase, for sins, exclusively appropriated 
to the sufferings of Christ? Martyrs who exemplified moral 
goodness, taught important doctrines, and confirmed their tes- 
timony by their sufferings and death, are never said to suffer 
for sins, although it is unquestionable that they suffered in 
consequence of the sins of men. It is not natural or cus- 
tomary to express by this phrase, for sins, the confirmation 
by death of a testimony or example. Finding this very lan- 
guage employed to express sacrifice, we are constrained to 
believe that it is employed in reference to sacrifice, and in- 
deed are shut up to it as the only satisfactory explanation. 
But this will be further confirmed when we observe,— 

4, That Christ suffered and died for sinners. He is said 
not only to die for sins, but for sinners. He did not suffer 
for sin in the abstract,—a supposition alike incompatible with 
the equity, wisdom, and goodness of God. The sins for 
which he suffered and died were the sins of persons: “For 
when we were without strength, in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will one die; 
yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to 
die. But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us,’ Rom. v. 
6-8. “For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him,” 2 Cor. v. 21. ‘For Christ also hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by 
the Spirit,” 1 Pet. iii. 18;—a passage in which the two 
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things are connected, for sins and for persons. Although 
there is a general sense in which one apostle speaks of 
enduring all things for the elect’s sake, and another apos- 
tle speaks of Christians laying down their lives for one an- 
other, yet it is never in the sense in which it is spoken of 
Christ,—never in the sense of dying for sins. The Seriptures 
eall up the idea of proper, voluntary, personal substitution, 
as indicated by Paul: “For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die; yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare to die,’ Rom. v. 7. In the verse going before 
we have, ‘Christ died for the ungodly; and in the verse 
following we have, “ Christ died for us;” while the parenthe- 
tical verse supplies a key for interpreting for in the sense of 
proper personal substitution. We have an allusion to some- 
thing of this nature in the words of Judah interceding for 
Benjamin, “ Let thy servant abide instead of the lad a bond= 
man to my lord,” Gen. xliv. 33; and we have a similar allu- 
sion in the pathetic language of David, “O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!” 2 Sam. xviii. 33; and in the words 
of Abigail, when she placed herself between her foolish and 
faulty husband and the incensed monarch: “Upon me, my 
lord, upon me let this iniquity be,” 1 Sam. xxv. 24. There 
are instances, too, in profane story, to which sometimes allu- 
sions are made; but the substitution of Christ is altogether 
extraordinary and unique, and ean find no perfect illustration 
or example in the history of transactions among men. The 
fact is undoubted, from the express declarations of the Scrip- 
tures, that Christ died not only for sins, but for sinners. He 
was “ cut off, but not for himself.” For whom? “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our ini- 
quities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed,” Isa. hii. 5. 

5. The truth of the atonement may be established from 
the sufferings of Christ. 

It is undeniable that he was “aman of sorrows, and ac- 
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quainted with grief.” From the time that he lay a babe in 
Bethlehem till that hour of darkness when he was taken 
down from the cross mangled and torn, he was in a state of 
suffering. JI cannot here wait upon a historical detail of his 
sufferings. Born in Bethlehem in the most lowly circum- 
stances—persecuted so soon as he is born—he is a sufferer in 
his circumstances, in his reputation, in his body, and in his 
soul, from men and from devils, from the world and from his 
disciples, from earth and from heaven too. Let me crave your 
attention while I submit a few things to place the sufferings 
of Christ in connection with the evidence of atonement. 

(1.) I trust you admit the absolute personal innocence of 
Jesus Christ. His enemies being judges, he is innocent. 
The traitor,—the Roman governor, and Jewish people,— 
the malefactor on the cross,—the centurion,—the multitude 
émiting their breasts as they retire from the awful scene, 
proclaim his innocence. But,— 

(2.) There is the greatness of his sufferings. Whether 
viewed in variety, continuity, or intensity, they are without a 
parallel. Reflect on his agony in the garden of Gethsemane. 
“He began to be sorrowful and very heavy—exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death.” “And being in an agony he 
prayed more earnestly: and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground,” Luke xxii. 44. 
From Gethsemane proceed to Calvary, and behold Jesus 
stretched on the cross, and hear him crying, “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Mark xv. 34. 

(3.) All this suffering is voluntary. He could have escaped 
it, and he could have prostrated every human and angelic 
power that assailed him. And who will say that escape or 
resistance was not his duty, but for the accomplishment of 
some great end by his voluntary submission ? 

(4.) But this is not all. These sufferings were appointed, 
yea, inflicted of God: “Him, being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, 
and by wicked hands have crucified and slain,” Acts il. 
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23. The sufferer recognises a divine appointment : “Thou 
couldest have no power at all against me, except it were given 
thee from above.” ‘The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all.” “It pleased the Lord to bruise him.” The Father 
summoned the sword to smite the Shepherd, and put the 
imbittered cup into his hand. Behold him spit upon, struck, 
mocked, and exposed to every shame, while his hands and 
feet are nailed to the tree. It was not an eclipsed sun or 
a trembling earth that made him ery, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” In a way that is altogether 
peculiar the sufferings of Christ are ascribed unto God. 

(5.) The Scriptures assure us that Christ suffered the pun- 
ishment of sin. If there were any doubts lingering in the 
mind respecting the nature of his substitution, the declaration 
of the Scriptures must remove them. He suffered not only 
on account of the sins of others, and on account of sinners, 
but he suffered the punishment due to their sins: “The 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed.” ‘ Who his own self bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree.” To bear sin, is to bear the pun- 
ishment of sin: “ And thou shalt speak unto the children of 
Israel, saying, Whosoever curseth his God shall bear his sin,” 
Lev. xxiv. 15. It was in this sense that Christ did bear the 
sins of-many. ‘ 

Thus the sufferings of Christ, considered in connection with 
the innocence of Christ, their greatness, voluntariness, ap- 
pointment and infliction by the Father, and the declarations 
of Scripture concerning them, supply a strong argument for 
the truth of the atonement. 

6. It is further confirmed from the necessity of the death 
of Christ, and the emphatic notice that is taken of it. 

The Scriptures always represent the death of Christ as 
something indispensably necessary in accomplishing the end 
of the mission of Christ into our world: “Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory?” Luke 
xxiv. 26. ‘“ It is expedient that one die for the people.” Such 
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necessity cannot be shown to rest on any other supposition than 
that of an atonement by death. We can easily suppose his ex- 
ample to have been perfect, and his doctrine amply confirmed 
by his being translated to heaven without seeing death, as 
two extraordinary messengers of heaven had been before him. 
Excepting for his resurrection that followed, his death had 
rather shaken the belief of his divine mission. And it should 
not escape notice, that the death of Christ is especially marked 
in the Scripture as connecting itself with his proper work, — 
the removal of sin—the accomplishment of salvation: “ Christ 
died for the ungodly,” Rom. v. 6. “ We were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son,” Rom. v. 10. “It is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us,” Rom. viii. 
34, “Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures,” 1 
Cor. xv. 3. “ You, that were sometime alienated, and enemies 
in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled 
in the body of his flesh through death,” Col. i. 21, 22. “We 
were baptized into his death,” Rom. vi. 3. “Ye do show the 
Lord’s death,” 1 Cor. xi. 26. “Who loved me, and gave 
himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. “I am he that liveth, and was 
dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore,” Rev. i. 18. 

Two other words are employed in this connection express- 
ive of the same thing. They are life and blood. “ He gave his 
lifearansom for many.” “I lay down my life.” Blood, express- 
ive of the violent and extraordinary nature of his death, is 
ever occurring on the sacred page, and stands connected with 
all privileges. Why is there such an exclusive reference to 
the cross and death of Christ ? 

7. Consider, in the next place, the effect ascribed to the 
death of Christ. I shall specify two words employed to ex- 
press the proper effect resulting from the death of Christ. 
These are reconciliation and redemption. 

Of the first of these we have evidence, Dan. ix. 24; Rom. 
v. 10, iti. 25; 1 John ii. 2, iv. 10. 

Here it is necessary to advert to what has been said on the 
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subject of sacrifice. We read again, “ And it shall be accepted 
for him, to make atonement for him,” Lev. 1. 4, iv. 20, xvi. 10. 

I take the liberty to refer to the Hebrew word kaphar, “ to 
cover.” And itis used literally and metaphorically. Literally: 
“Thou shalt pitch it within and without with pitch,” Gen. 
vi. 14. “The hoar-frost which covers the ground,” Exod. 
xvi. 14. And figuratively it is applied— 

(1.) To sin: “ Purge away our sins,” Ps. Ixxix. 9. “TI shall 
make an atonement for your sin,” Exod. xxxii. 30. “As for our 
transgressions, thou shalt purge them away,” Ps. lxv. 3. It is 
used to signify forgiveness: “ Cover not their iniquity, and let 
not their sin be blotted out from before thee,” Neh. iv. 5. 
‘“‘ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered,” Ps. xxxii. 1. “Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of 
thy people, thou hast covered all their sin,” Ps. Ixxxv. 2. 

(2.) It is applied to the person sinning, and signifies forgive- 
ness, or covering from punishment: “ ‘To make an atonement 
for your souls,’ Exod. xxx. 15, 16. 

(3.) It is applied to the person offended: “I will appease 
him with a present,” Gen. xxxii. 20. “ The wrath of a king 
is as messengers of death; but a wise man will pacify it,” 
Prov. xvi. 14. And it is more important to observe that it is 
applied to God: ‘‘When I am pacified toward thee for all 
that thou hast done,” Ezek. xvi. 63. 

It is not difficult to perceive how the very literal mean- 
ing in these cases serves to convey an idea of the moral, 
legal, or spiritual meaning, as employed in the doctrine of 
sacrifice. The sin is forgiven,—the sinner is forgiven and 
protected from the stroke or curse ; and the offended Jehovah 
is pacified,—his anger is turned away and hid from the eye 
of the blood-sprinkled conscience. 

In the form of a verb, the word occurs in the sense of to 
make an atonement, to be merciful, to purge, or purge away, re- 
concile, or make reconciliation, to expiate, Numb. xxxv. 31-33 ; 
Tsa. xlvii. 11; appease, pardon, “The good Lord pardon,” 
2 Chron. xxx. 18; forgive, Ps. Ixxviii. 38; purify, cleanse. 
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To apply all this to the case in hand, we must refer to 
Dan. ix. 24; Rom. v. 10, iii. 25; 1 John ii. 2, iv. 10. In 
these passages we find such terms employed as “ recon- 
ciliation,” “ propitiation,” &e. And in regard to the use of 
these terms in the New Testament, it has been demonstrated, 
so far as this word can apply in Biblical interpretation, that 
they signify the removal of the ground of God’s displeasure, 
not the enmity of the sinner. I have again and again examined 
all the passages where these words occur in the New Testa- 
ment, and am satisfied of its proper signification, if the point 
be submitted to reason, candour, and sound criticism. Magee 
and Wardlaw have successfully elaborated this point. I shall 
only refer to one illustration, which may supply a key to all 
the rest: “ Therefore, if thou rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift,” Matt. v. 23, 24;—-where the meaning 
is not ‘ Lay down thine enmity against thy brother,’ but ‘ Do 
something to have thy brother’s displeasure removed from 
thee.’ Let us always think worthily of God, even when he em- 
ploys the language of man in speaking to us of himself. We 
must not ascribe wrath and anger to God, as we do to our- 
selves and to one another; but the perfection of the divine 
nature, the tenor of the divine law, and the good of the moral 
universe, render it necessary that God express his displeasure 
against sin. Nor would we think or speak worthily of God, 
were we to represent him as regarding the guilty and the in- 
nocent in the same light; while we are not to ascribe to him 
the excitement of passion as found in the breast of man. 
Such views would not consist with the moral perfection of 
God, and his relation to moral duty, as a moral governor ; do 
not consist with the tenor of the divine word, or with divine 
prescience, or even with the voice of conscience in the human 
bosom. Is not “the wrath of God revealed from heaven 
against all unrighteousness of men?” Is henot “angry with 
the wicked every day?” And let us remember that in the 
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case of unbelief “ there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation, which shall devour the adversaries.” 

It is easy to show that it is through the atonement that 
we have God in Christ extending the remission of sin, and 
forgiving the persons of transgressors. This is the reconcilia- 
tion for iniquity, which is the effect of the death of Christ. 

We may argue to the same effect from what is said 
of redemption: “‘Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from 
your vain conversation received by tradition from your 
fathers, but with the precious blood of Christ,” 1 Pet. i. 18,19. 
‘In whom we have redemption through his blood, the for- | 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace,’ Eph. 
i, 7. “And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy 
to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation,” Rev. 
v. 9. ‘Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his 
own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us,” Heb. ix. 12. “ For ye 
are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s,” 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

This language is employed in reference to the delivery ofa 
captive by the payment of a price. Though the expression 
is sometimes used in Scripture to signify a mere deliverance 
or rescue without the payment of any price, this does not 
affect the truth of @ proper redemption in the case of the 
sinner. The evidence is clear, 1 Pet. i. 18. Theallusion to 
“ silver and gold” shows that price is spoken of. 

Jt has been justly observed, that the redemption ascribed 
to the death of Christ is not a mere manumission, such 
as that when a master without a price sets free his slaves ; 
nor is it simply an act of power, by which captives are 
rescued from the hand of an enemy; nor a bare exchange, 
such as that of a captive in war. This redemption is made 
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by a perfect satisfaction,—a full payment, such as a surety 
makes for a debtor. In 1 Tim. ii. 6, “ransom” denotes 
a price perfectly equal to the debt which it liquidates. 
Hence Christ is represented as effecting a purchase, and 
the price is specified : « Ye are bought with a price.” 

The term redemption is so expressive of the characteristic 
work of Christ, that it is generally employed to distinguish 
it from creation and providence. It is not an occasional ex- 
pression, but the prevailing language of Scripture. Is 
Christ’s office represented ?—he is called The Redeemer. He 
is said to redeem. His work accomplished is redemption : 
“ Having obtained eternal redemption for us.” His work, ex- 
tended in its benefits, is redemption : “In whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according 
to the riches of his grace.” Are the saints spoken of ?—they are 
“redeemed from among men;” they are “ God’s redeemed,” 
“ the ransomed of the Lord.” The privileges of the saints 
are all represented by the same language. They are redeemed 
from the law, and from the curse of the law,—from sin and 
all iniquity,—from the world and its vain conversation,— 
from death: “I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave; I will redeem them from death.” And they are re- 
deemed to God: “ Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood.” And the consummation of the whole is emphatically 
called “ the day of redemption.” 

Now this redemption is ascribed to the death of Christ. 
Whether this language refers to the known usages of men, 
or to the particular customs and institutions of the Jews, it 
always supposes a price. Does it allude to debt? is sin a 
debt ?—then is the sinner a debtor, and under an arrest. 
How is he relieved who is relieved by a surety? The debt, 
the full debt, is paid. The surety engages to the creditor 
that the debt shall be paid; and in case of the failure of the 
debtor, the surety is liable. Does the language refer to the 
practice of war? are prisoners taken and committed to con- 
jinement, or doomed to slavery?—they are delivered by ea- 
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change, or they are ransomed. Or does the language of 
which we speak refer to the redemption of the Israelites 
from Egypt ?—it was in connection with the blood of the 
paschal lamb that God delivered them from death and 
wrought their freedom from their foes. Or is there an 
allusion to the ransom of the people of Israel when they were 
numbered ?—still the idea of price must be before us: 
“When thou takest the sum of the children of Israel after 
their number, then shall they give every man a ransom for 
his soul unto theLord, .... halfashekel, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary;.... the rich shall not give more, and the poor shall 
not give less, than half a shekel, when they give an offering 
unto the Lord, to make an atonement for your souls,” Exod. 
xxx. 12, 13, 15. Or is there an allusion to the redemption by 
the kinsman ?—“ And if a sojourner or stranger wax rich by 
thee, and thy brother that dwelleth by him wax poor, and 
sell himself unto the stranger or sojourner by thee, or to the 
stock of the stranger’s family: after that he is sold he may 
be redeemed again; one of his brethren may redeem him: 
either his uncle, or his uncle’s son, may redeem him, or any 
that is nigh of kin unto him of his family may redeem him; 
or, if he be able, he may redeem himself. And he shall 
reckon with him that bought him from the year that he was 
sold to him unto the year of jubilee: and the price of his 
sale shall be according unto the number of years, according 
to the time of an hired servant shall it be with him. If 
there be yet many years behind, according unto them he 
shall give again the price of his redemption out of the money 
that he was bought for. And if there remain but few years 
unto the year of jubilee, then he shall count with him, and 
according unto his years shall he give him again the price of 
his redemption. And asa yearly hired servant shall he be 
with him: and the other shall not rule with rigour over him 
in thy sight,” Lev. xxv. 47-53. 

These institutions bear upon the idea of a price, and as 
expressly designed of God to shadow forth the work which 
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was to be done by Christ, must convey to us the idea of pro- 
per price. But “the redemption of the soul is precious :” 
it is “redeemed not with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ.” 

The argument is this: The Scriptures describe the work 
of Christ as effecting reconciliation and redemption; which 
terms express ideas that do not directly correspond to any 
thing immediately effected by instruction, example, or martyr- 
dom. The terms are not usually applied to express such 
ideas, nor are they used to represent the work of other in- 
structors, examples, and martyrs. But these effects are 
ascribed uniformly to the death of Christ. They stand im- 
mediately and inseparably connected with it. They are not 
ascribed to his doctrine, but to his death. 

8. Consider, in the next place, the retrospective and the 
prospective efficacy of the death of Christ. 

By its retrospective efficacy, I understand the extension of 
its effects to those who lived before Christ Jesus died; and by 
its prospective efficacy, the extension of its effects to the suc- 
cessive generations of men. That it hada retrospective effect 
there can be no doubt. The sacrifices were “ shadows of good 
things to come.” Now let us ask whether sacrifices can be con- 
sidered as foreshadowing doctrine, example, or martyrdom? 
Their first and chief object was to shadow forth the taking 
away of sin. If there is a doctrine at all in sacrifice, it is 
this. Now it is said, ‘‘ God hath provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should not be made perfect,” Heb. 
xi. 40. Some have considered that the apostle means here by 
the “better thing,” the admission of the soul into heaven by 
the death of Christ,—an idea to which we cannot accede, al- 
though it implies a retrospective efficacy. The “better thing” 
is Christ and the atonement shadowed by his sacrifice, and 
the gospel-state founded upon it. Now, that Christ’s example 
and doctrine should have been in operation on them who 
lived at the time of his incarnation, or after his manifestation 
in the flesh, it is not difficult to conceive, but that these 
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should extend to them in another world, is altogether incre- 
dible ; yet those who “ received not the promise” of a Saviour, 
but believed in him, are represented as “ made perfect” by 
Christ, Heb. xi. 39. So Unitarians contend that eternal life is 
the “better thing,” and that all who die cease to exist till the 
resurrection ; and the Romanists fancy a limbo, containing the 
souls of the departed till the resurrection. But none of these 
things are spoken of, and such interpretations are evidently 
dragged in to supporta system. The apostle is not treating of 
the difference of the state of the souls of men after death, 
before and after the coming of Christ, but of the difference of 
the two church-states before and after the coming of Christ. 
Now it is obvious that something is to be ascribed to the death 
of Christ that extends backward, and that the merit of Christ’s 
death was the foundation of this privilege. And if the ex- 
pression should be supposed to signify the gathering together 
of the elect, it is obvious that the sacrifice of Christ is re- 
presented as laying the foundation for a privilege common 
to those who preceded and those who followed his coming: 
“<'T’o the general assembly and church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect,” Heb. xii. 23. But there can 
be no doubt on the subject, when we read, “ For the redemp- 
tion of the transgressions that were under the first testament,” 
Heb. ix. 15. See also Rom. iii. 26, “To declare, I say, at 
THIS TIME his righteousness.” Now it is impossible to con- 
ceive how a doctrine can instruct, or an example profit, or a 
testimony sealed with blood confirm, those who had left this 
world long before. But it is not difficult to conceive that 
an atonement can extend backward, because it is not a thing 
made to them or by them, but to another, to God, on their 
behalf,—that is, for them. 

In regard to the prospective efficacy, the argument is per- 
haps not so directly conclusive, but it is not without its weight. 
We can suppose the death and the example of an individual 


profiting successive generations. But the death of Christ 
2F 
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is represented as accomplishing an effect which extends over 
a great collective body. When we read, in the nineteenth 
century, “But God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us,” we 
can consider this language as true of us, if believers in 
Christ, as of those Romans whom the apostle addressed, and. 
equally true of believers in future ages, to the end of the 
world. Now it is plain that the death of Christ is repre- 
sented, by a comprehensive anticipation, as the ground of 
prospective reconciliation. It is admitted that doctrine and 
example may operate in this way; yet there are some things 
about the language of Scripture on this subject that cannot 
so well apply to doctrine or example. 

For instance, Christ is said to have accomplished something 
that was not previously done. It is said to be done. He 
hath “ obtained eternal redemption.” And he is said to have 
done it once: “In that he died, he died unto sin once,’ Rom. 
vi. 10. And, “ Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, 
to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the 
people’s: for this he did once, when he offered up himself,” 
Heb. vii. 27. And again, ‘ But now once, in the end of the 
world, hath he appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself 2 10; So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many,” Heb. ix. 26, 28. And, “ But this man, after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right 
hand of God; from heneeforth expecting till his enemies be 
made his footstool. For by one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified,” Heb.x. 12-14. It is acknow- 
ledged that in these passages there is areference to the unity 
of his sacrifice as contrasted with the multiplicity of unavail- 
ing sacrifices under the law. Yet this implies its prospective 
as well as retrospective effect. It precludes all repetition. 
We cannot apply exclusive unity to example, to doctrine, or 
to martyrdom. He has given us instructors, and he has 
given us examples and martyrs, but has he given us other 
sacrifices of atonement? No. There is something in the 
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exclusive unity of Christ’s death that is expressive. This 
language is not peculiar to the Epistle to the Hebrews, where 
the contrast with the multitude of sacrifices is used, but is 
found in other passages, Thus, “In that he died, he died 
unto sin once,’ Rom. vi. 10; and, “ Christ also hath once suf- 
fered for sins,” 1 Pet. iii. 18. This language will not apply 
to doctrine or example. You cannot say so properly, he once 
taught doctrine, or he once lived a holy life. The word once 
has reference to the sufferings and death of Christ, and has 
peculiar expression and majesty in it. It shows that some- 
thing was accomplished which was sufficient for all the pur- 
poses designed by it in every age. Says the apostle, “ By 
the which will we are sanctified, through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all.” An effect is accom- 
plished that is to extend through all generations, and which 
effect is certain. ‘“ We were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son.” Suppose we adopted this language in the pre- 
sent day, it is plain that at the time of the death of Christ 
the statement could not be used prospectively. Yet the 
thing is done, and the same thing may be said of the future 
generations of them that believe. His blood is “ shed for the 
remission of the sins of many.” 

9. Consider, in the next place, the reference that the inter- 
cession of Christ has to his death. The Scriptures teach it, 
and attach great importance to it. It is connected with the 
ability of Christ to save: “He is able also to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them,” Heb. vii. 25; and it is 
intimately connected with the believer’s consolation: “It is 
Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for 
us. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, For thy sake we 
are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for 
the slaughter. Nay, in all these things, we are more than 
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conquerors through him that loved us. For I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” 
Rom. viii. 34-39. It is at once the encouragement of the 
sinner and the consolation of the saint. Of course it is con- 
nected with every thing important about the Saviour, as 
manifested to us. 
Now it is unquestionable that the intercession of Christ 
is represented as founded upon his death. In an ancient 
prophecy, in which it is spoken of, it stands connected, first, 
with his sufferings, as the proper foundation of it; and, 
secondly, with the salvation of his church, as the effect or 
consequence. “ He made intercession for the transgressors,” 
Tsa. lili. 12. In reference to an intimation of the ancient 
type, and as expressive of the fulfilment of it, the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews says, “ Christ being come an high 
priest of good things to come, by a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this 
building ; neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by 
his own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us,” Heb. ix. 11,12. The 
design of this language is obvious, for in verse 24, Christ is 
-said to have “entered into heaven itself, now to appear in 
the presence of God for us.” Now, notice two things con- 
nected with it: (1.) It is after having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us; and, (2.) It is with blood. Now, can Christ 
be said by doctrine or example to have already obtained re- 
demption, and can the term blood represent these things? 
Observe what is said Heb. vii. 25, and 1 John ii. 1, 2. How 
comes it that his intercession is thus made to rest on his 
death, on his blood? why not rather on his life and doctrine? 
10. The nature of the privileges of them that believe, and 
the inseparable connection between them and the death of 
Christ, yield similar evidence. 
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The Scriptures represent all mankind as “by nature chil- 
dren of wrath.” It is expressly said, that “God is angry with 
the wicked every day.” We cannot, without depreciating 
the moral excellence and the moral government of God, re- 
fuse to admit that he is displeased with sin. He does not 
regard equally the wicked and the righteous. The terror of 
his law and the dispensations of his providence reveal wrath 
upon the unrighteous man. He is immutable in his excel- 
lence and blessedness; but we are assured that he has de- 
nounced sin by an oath, and that he has executed and will 
execute punishment upon it. Is God unrighteous who taketh 
vengeance? His law and his providence are in perfect con- 
cert ; the one is the rule and foundation of the other. Neither 
does the penal enactment of the law upon the actual trans- 
gression of the commandment, nor the infliction of merited 
wrath, disturb the blessed peace of Jehovah, or argue agita- 
tion or change in his nature. Yet it were blasphemous as 
untrue, and dangerous as blasphemous, to deny the displea- 
sure of God at sin. Now those who are made partakers of 
divine favour are represented as having been “ children of 
wrath, even as others,” and as such “ by nature.” 

Well, then, the privilege is one which declares atonement : 
it is offence removed; it is anger turned away. The believer 
is restored to peace. “Peace with whom? With God. He is 
justified, and has peace with God. He becomes, instead of a 
child of wrath, a child of God. ‘The sting which rankled in 
his conscience is removed; the fearful looking for of judg- 
ment is departed; the worse than midnight darkness that 
hung over his futurity is broken and dissipated. Death, that 
formidable foe to man, and the greatest expression of the 
divine displeasure, is destroyed. I mention these things 
merely because they suppose divine displeasure, and express 
the turning of it away, which is the grand idea of atonement. 
Now see the connection between this and the death of Christ. 
Is the sinner saved from the wrath of God ?—“ Being now 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
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him,” Rom. v.9. Is he at peace with God ?—“ Having made 
peace through the blood of his cross,” Col. i. 20. Is there a 
change in his conscience ?—‘‘ How much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God ?” Heb. ix, 14. Is tormenting fear 
cast out, and have love and confidence to God taken its place ? 
—‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins...... 
There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear : 
because fear hath torment. He that feareth is not made 
perfect in love. We love him, because he first loved us,” 
1 John iv. 10, 18, 19. Is the fearful gloom that hung over 
futurity dispelled ?—“ Jesus Christ hath abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light through the gospel,” 
2 Tim.i.10. “That through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death,” Heb. ii. 14. Now why is there 
such a close reference to the death of Christ in every one of 
these blessings? Does instruction, good example, or martyr- 
dom atone for offences, or turn away wrath? If so, why is 
this privilege, or the believer’s peace and hope, not ascribed 
to them rather than to the death of Christ ? 


LECTURE XIX. 
ON THE OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST. 


In considering the mediation of Jesus Christ between God 
and human transgressors, the first thing that presents itself 
as necessary in the case is the removal of the offence. It is 
sin that has made a Mediator necessary. While the offence 
remains there can be no access to God, no enjoying of his 
favour. The offence must be removed. This is done by 
the vicarious and satisfactory sufferings of the Redeemer, and 
the result is the atonement. But in taking into view the 
mediatorial work of Christ, we must not confine our thoughts 
exclusively to atonement, or the removal of guilt. This 
would only bring man back into the state in which he was 
before he sinned, and it would leave him under the direct 
and full obligation of the divine law, with its sanction of 
death. The removal of the guilt of man would not, indeed, 
restore the covenant of works; because that constitution, in 
which the law was, by its federal form, ordained to life, hav- 
ing originated in the divine will, and having been violated 
by man’s transgression, could be renewed only by a re- 
enactment of the same divine will. But the law, as a law, 
retains all its original obligation upon man; and the removal 
of guilt alone could only restore man to the state in which 
he was previous to the constitution of the covenant of works. 
But when we reflect on the defectibility and instability of 
man in innocence, and when we reflect on the instability of 
angels, and, withal, when we take into account the effects 
which sin kas produced on the moral character of man, we 
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must perceive that in this case there would not only be no 
certainty of a state of confirmed friendship with God, but 
such a thing would be altogether impossible. If reconcilia- 
tion is perfected, if friendship is fully established, man must — 
be brought into a state of acceptance and favour. We can- 
not suppose the salvation which is in Christ Jesus only say- 
ing man from the execution of the curse of the law, and 
bringing him back into a state of moral probation. It isa 
salvation which secureth that whosoever believe in him shall 
never perish, but have everlasting life. There is in it some- 
thing positive as well as negative, and it calls up to the mind 
something more than atonement,—not only the removal of 
offence and restoration to a former state, but the establish- 
ment of a near and intimate friendship,—not only a deliver- 
ance from death, but a certain title to life;—in short, this 
salvation not only delivers from the curse incurred by sin, 
but it secures to the hope of man all the good which was 
presented in connection with his obedience in terms of 
the covenant of life. This will become apparent if we 
reflect on the circumstances of the case. Let, me take the 
liberty to ask your particular attention to it, because we 
fear it is in many cases overlooked or very indistinctly 
apprehended. 

The admission of a mediator implies that in extending 
salvation to the lost, nothing is to be done which reflects in- 
juriously on the honour of God, or on the authority and 
rectitude of his law. In contemplating, then, the work of 
the mediator, we must refer immediately to the tenor and 
terms of the law. The penal sanction implies an authorita- 
tive precept; and it is not enough that the penal sanction 
take effect and be made good,—the preceptive obligation 
must also be honoured. The law is as holy and equitable in 
the precept as in the penalty; or rather, the equity and 
sanctity of the precept are the reason of the penalty, and 
give it its unimpeachable and indispensable character. Let 
it be carefully observed, that the enduring of the penalty of 
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disobedience, while it implies the rectitude of the precept, 
only answers for the disobedience. It is not positive obe- 
dience. It honours the preceptive character of the law in- 
directly rather than directly. But as the object of the 
mediation of Christ is to establish perfect friendship with 
God, in perfect consistency with the majesty and authority 
of the divine law, his mediation must include not only satis- 
faction or atonement, but obedience, to merit life and secure 
everlasting felicity. The truth of this will appear from dif- 
ferent considerations. 
1. Reflect on the terms of the law. We read of it as a law 
“‘ ordained to life,’ and as speaking in this wise, “The man 
which doeth these things shall live by them,” Rom. vii. 10, x. 5. 
Now, whether you view this primarily as a law, or in the special 
aspect of a covenant, it is holy, just, and good. It is in ac- 
cordance with the holiness or moral excellency of God,—it is 
founded on the strictest equity in allits parts,—and it is equally 
fitted to promote the divine glory, the happiness of man in- 
dividually, and the social interests of the moral universe 
under the government of God. We cannot suppose this law 
to be changed. Were it relaxed and its terms lowered, it 
would infer something formerly unjust or presently imper- 
fect. The mediation of Christ can infer nothing of this 
nature. ‘The very idea of mediation must exclude all reflec- 
tion on the divine law. It must not detract from the autho- 
rity and perfection of the law, but magnify and make it 
honourable. To apply this principle to the case before us;— 
if man was originally under a law requiring obedience as a 
condition of life, as well as threatening death in case of dis- 
obedience, and if through the mediation of Christ disobedient 
man is admitted into favour and friendship with God, it must 
be upon one of the three following suppositions :—LKither 
that the original requisition is abrogated, or that it is met 
by the interposing mediation of Christ, or that the law still 
remains in force. 
_(1.) The original requisition is not abrogated. We may as 
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well dispense with the penalty as with the precept. We can 
suppose God conferring eternal life upon free moral subjects 
before any trial of obedience, as may have obtained in the 
case of the angels that kept their first estate; but we can- 
not make such a supposition in a case in which God _ has 
expressly conditionated life upon obedience. If this con- 
stitution be originally right, it continues to be just and good, 
and is not changed by a violation of it on the part of man. 
To suppose it reduced and mitigated, or revoked, is incom- 
patible with the perfection of the law. God has ordained 
that obedience is necessary to inherit eternal life: “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” Moses de- 
scribes the righteousness which is of the law, “ That the man 
that doeth these things shall live by them.” There must be 
no reflection on the rectitude, excellence, and goodness of 


this law, or any thing implying its abrogation or mitigation. © 


If the equity of the penalty necessitated the sufferings and 
death of Christ to make atonement, the equity of the precept 
equally necessitates obedience on the part of the mediator to 
honour the precept directly, and to lay foundation for ac- 
ceptance with God and eternal life. 

(2.) Our second supposition was, that the requisition of obe- 
dience contained in the law is answered or met in the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ. This is precisely the thing we 
would establish. According to this supposition the sufferings 
and death of Christ meet the precepts of the law, not solely 
and merely as they are the endurance of the law’s penalty, 
but as they are obedience to the commandment of the Father, 
and are connected with obedience to the preceptive requisi- 
tions of the law. A criminal who has received a pardon is 
delivered from the punishment of bis offence, but he is not 
by this admitted into established friendship and privilege, as 
one who has obtained these by a course of tried integrity. 
A. person who pays a debt which he justly owed does not by 
doing so procure a property or privilege to which he had no 
claim. Ifthe sufferings and death of Christ procure any thing 
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else than indemnity or exemption from the infliction of the 
curse, if they procure eternal life, it must be from their com- 
prehending obedience to the precepts of the law,—the very 
thing for which we contend. 

(3.) The only other supposition in the case under consider- 
ation is, that the precept still remains obligatory as a condi- 
tion of life. You must at once perceive that if the obliga- 
tion is perfect and universal, as it was when man was placed 
under it in Eden, in what is called the covenant of works, 
human salvation is impossible; because man cannot, with a na- 
ture enfeebled and contaminated by sin, render the obedience 
to the law which it requires. If this obligation is abated and 
mitigated, and lowered to meet the infirmity of the fallen 
creature, the law is changed; it is not immutably perfect, or 
it is not immutably obligatory in its perfection. 

Upon the supposition that the law is mitigated and ac- 
commodated to the circumstanees of man’s fallen state,—a 
supposition incompatible with the perfection of the law and 
not to be entertained for a moment,—it would become a very 
grave question, In what degree is the law abated? Accord- 
ing to the view now supposed, the law must be accommo- 
dated to the case of the individual pleading the alleged 
‘mitigation, for otherwise it could hold out no hope to him. 
In this case, it is easy to perceive that the result of graduat- 
ing the divine law according to the circumstances of indivi- 
duals, must be an utter abrogation of the law and an exclu- 
sion of Jehovah from moral dominion over man. The 
supposition of the Mediator by his atonement taking away 
the offence of God against the sins of men, and reducing 
the precept down to man’s ability, or rather inability, is 
equally irreconcilable with reason and with Scripture. Of 
the three suppositions, therefore, that the requisition of the 
law is abrogated, that it still remains in force, and that it 
has been met in the work of Christ, the last is the only one 
to be entertained. 

2. Consider, in the next place, the scriptural account of 
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the mediatorial work of the Redeemer. This furnishes evi- 
dence on this subject. 

The language of the law is, “Do this and live,” and, “Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things which are written 
in the book of the law to do them.” Doing the law, and con- 
tinuing in all things written in the law, are the righteousness 
of the law. The term righteousness signifies actual practical 
conformity to the precepts of the law. Moses describes the 
righteousness of the law, “That the man that doeth these things 
shall live by them.” Is not righteousness the term used in the 
Scriptures to represent that in the mediation of Christ which 
is the special object of the Christian’s faith for salvation? “But 
now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, 
being witnessed by the law and the prophets; even the righte- 
ousness of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and 
upon all them that believe,” Rom. iii. 21, 22. Isaiah declares, 
“ The Lord is well pleased for his righteousness’ sake ; he will 
magnify the law and make it honourable,” chap. xlii. 21. And 
again, Daniel, in the prophetic oracle brought to him concern- 
ing the Messiah, says he was “to make reconciliation for ini- 
quity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness,” chap. ix. 24. 
Righteousness, in its proper sense as well as scriptural use, 
signifies that conformity to the law which is the ground of 
a person’s acceptance as righteous in the sight of God. “ For 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth,” Rom. x. 4. Now atonement of itself, and as such, 
does not, in the proper sense of the word, meet the precept 
of the law, while it removes the offence produced by the 
breach of the law. We might with as much propriety conceive 
of obedience making atonement for the offence, as of atone- 
ment being the obedience of the precept of the law. Obe- 
dience does not make atonement, nor does atonement made in 
the case of transgression, as such, fulfil all righteousness. 

Besides the evidence from ancient prophecy on this sub- 
ject, we may make appeal to the words of Christ and New 
Testament scripture: “It becometh us to fulfil all righte- 
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ousness,” Matt. iii. 15. Christ thus expressed his sense of 
the fact and extent of obligation lying upon him. The word 
righteousness properly signifies conformity to the law of God. 
The baptism of Christ was not only an inauguration to his 
public ministry, but a seal of his obligation to do the whole 
law. “Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous,” 
Rom. v.18, 19. In these verses “offence” is contrasted with 
“righteousness,” and “ disobedience” with “obedience.” If 
the offence and disobedience were active in the one case, why 
are not the righteousness and obedience active in the other ? 
Is not the idea of positive conformity to the law implied in 
the terms “righteousness” and “obedience?” See also 
Rom. x. 4, 5; Luke i. 75; -Rom. vi. 13, 18. 

3. In confirmation of the same view, turn your attention 
to the privileges of believers. Their privileges are not 
merely of a negative character, in deliverance from the effects 
of sin, but they are highly positive. Believers are not only 
pardoned, but they are made righteous,—not only freed from 
condemnation, but they receive the free gift to justification. 
of life; they are not only delivered from death, but are made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life; they are not 
only delivered from the lowest hell, but they are exalted 
unto the highest heavens, to “reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ.” As there is something positive in the state of pri- 
vilege, there must be something corresponding to this in 
that righteousness which procures it. Atonement procures 
indemnity, but does not merit positive privilege. Suffering 
meets the penalty and makes atonement ; obedience meets 
the precept and procures life. Suffering redeems from the 
curse, obedience procures the blessing; suffering respects 
the threatening of the law, obedience the promise of the 
covenant; suffering satisfies, obedience merits. 
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Thus, the tenor of the divine law, the mediatorial work of 
Christ, and the nature of the believer's privileges, concur in 
bearing testimony to the positive righteousness of Jesus. 

I am not, in these observations, in controversy with those 
who deny the atonement altogether; nor am I in controversy 
with those who represent Christ’s death as accomplishing a 
general atonement, in consideration of which God extends a 
universal offer of mercy; but I have in my eye those who, 
admitting a proper atonement, overlook or deny the positive 
or active obedience of Christ. Dr Whitby has written 
against it; and in many recent writings, to say nothing 
more, it is greatly overlooked. Writers of very different 
sentiments from Dr Whitby and those of his school, either 
fail to give it a distinct and prominent place, or overlook it 
altogether. They seem to rest on atonement, without taking 
into view the obedience of Christ to the law. Christ, besides 
making reconciliation for iniquity, must be viewed as com- 
ing in the place of sinners, and doing for those whom he 
represented what would have been done by Adam had he 
persevered. The sin of Adam did not cancel the precept. 
Obedience was the way of life. ‘This displayed the moral 
character and government of God. Hence arises the neces- 
sity of obedience in the work of Christ,—obedience, if not 
literally in the same positive hs yet substantially of the 
same moral nature. 

Let us consider, now, a little more particularly the obedi- 
ence of Christ. You are aware of the scriptural use of this 
expression: “By the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous,” Rom. v. 19. “‘ He became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross,’ Phil. ii. 8. “ Though he were 
a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered,” Heb. v. 8. “I delight to do thy will, O my God: 
yea, thy law is within my heart,” Ps. xl. 8. In all these 
passages the obedience of Christ occurs, and it stands in 
connection with the great end for which Christ came into 
the world,—the restoration of man to the favour, image, ser- 
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vice, and fruition of God. And the relation which obedi- 
ence had to this design will appear if we refiect on the way 
in which man was lost. It was by disobedience. Man 
being a moral creature, obedience to God was his duty, feli- 
city, and glory. It was by obeying God that man was to 
glorify his Maker, and_reach the glory and happiness of his 
nature; and we find that God, by an act of sovereign 
favour, annexed a promise of enlarged and confirmed felicity 
to obedience. 

Now, if it was worthy of God to form man for obedience, 
and to connect his present and future felicity with obedi- 
ence,—if such a constitution of things displayed the moral 
relation subsisting between God and man, and was caleu- 
lated to glorify God,—then it cannot be unworthy of God to 
recognise this constitution of things, in restoring man to 
himself, by the extraordinary mission of his Son. This calls 
up to our remembrance the doctrine of the two covenants, 
already considered, and their relation to one another, or 
rather the relation of the covenant of grace to that which 
was revealed before it, and upon the utter failure of which it 
was predicated in the view of God from all eternity, and in 
the revelation of it after the fall of man. If it was origi- 
nally glorifying to God to be obeyed by man, and if it was 
worthy of God to conditionate man’s felicity upon his obe-. 
dience, it must be honouring to God to recognise this in the | 
scheme of redemption, not only by avenging this disobe- 
dience in the sufferings of the surety, but receiving an 
acknowledgment of the authority and excellence of the law, 
in a full and honourable exemplification of conformity to its 
precepts in the obedience of the Mediator. Do not the 
moral claims of Jehovah require it? The ultimate felicity 
of man is still suspended upon obedience, but obedience not 
his own,—the obedience of one, Christ Jesus, the interposing | 
substitute. aay 

We have already seen that Jesus Christ took upon him 
the form of a servant, and that he assumed human nature for 
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the very purpose of obedience. Obedience has a relation to 
a law, and Christ, accordingly, was born under the law. Ob- 
serve the reference of the work of Christ to the law, Gal. 
iv.vet, ho gs. X1./82 Is.uxhi 21: (Rom. xic4e vitae 
fii. 13. A law commands and regulates obedience. The 
law of God is the authorized and sanctioned publication of 
the divine will. It is every way reasonable to conceive the 
law which the obedience of Christ fulfilled to be the same 
law by the violation of which man was lost. The first view 
to be taken of this, as we have seen in an early part of our 
course, is the moral law, the law which emanates from the 
moral perfections of God, the display of which was the 
design contemplated by God in promulgating this law, and 
requiring the obedience of the creature. Ingrafted upon it 
there was a positive precept, as it was delivered to Adam 
and Eve in Eden; and connected with obedience there was 
held out to man more than impunity or continued ex- 
istence,—namely, life in a more confirmed and exalted state; 
and it was as under it in this particular form that man 
sinned and subjected himself to the curse. And here it is 
natural to take a view of the law under which Christ was 
made or born;—the moral law, as a covenant of works, 
violated and condemning the sinners to its righteous curse, 
Gal. iii. 13. Christ was under the law as a covenant which 
required obedience as the condition of life, and which also 
required satisfaction because it had been violated. Besides 
being born under the moral law, Christ was born under the 
ceremonial and judicial laws, which, besides the decalogue, 
had been given to the Jews. It is true, the ceremonial and 
judicial laws take their rise in the positive will of God; stiil, 
it is upon the principle of obedience required by the moral 
law that every positive precept is to be obeyed. The cere- 
monial law itself, though expressly instituted to prefigure 
Christ, and direct the mind to the knowledge and faith of 
Christ, displays divine authority, and obedience as due in 
subjection to God. 
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The Redeemer was under the law in all these views of it, 
and he was under the particular mediatorial law connected 
with his office and his extraordinary undertaking. As the 
servant of his Father in this capacity, his whole conduct 
and ministry were regulated by the will of his Father: 
“T do always those things that please him,” John viii. 
29. Many things connected with his official work did 
not rise immediately out of the law, viewed in its moral, 
federal, ceremonial, or judicial aspects; such, for example, as 
the working of miracles, preaching the gospel, appointing 
apostles, and laying down his life. These things were re- 
quired by what may be called the mediatorial law; they 
arose out of the constituted economical relation and the 
federal transaction concluded between Christ and the Father. 
In all these things, however, let it be remarked Jesus obeyed, 
and God was glorified in his obedience. In all this there 
was obedience to law,—the very thing we are solicitous to 
propound. 

Now Jesus was made under the law, not for himself, but 
for others,—for those that were given to him, and for whom 
he became obedient unto death. In the moment of his 
assumption of the flesh and blood of the child, he presented 
a holy human nature to the law. And the law, both in its pre- 
cepts and its penalty, took hold of it. From the moment of 
his conception, or birth, he was under the law, and continued 
to be under it during the whole of his humiliation. There was 
a particular display of his obedience after his public inaugura- 
tion, when his obligation to fulfil all righteousness was re- 
cognised and confirmed. Yet this was not the commence- 
ment or primary constitution of this obligation ;—circum- 
cision, when he was eight days old, declared him a debtor to 
do the whole law, and implied previous obligation. Jesus 
had presented himself to the law as a surety from everlast- 
ing, but the law could not actually take hold of him till it 
found him in that nature upon which it had claim. He was 
born under the law in its precepts and in its sanctions. 

2a 
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Although his human soul was not perfect in respect of mature 
intellectual and moral activity, in the moment of his concep- 
tion or birth, it was perfect in respect of moral purity; and 
the person of the Saviour was as perfect then as it ever was or 
would be, and by the act of that divine person the human 
nature was presented to the law and voluntarily submitted 
unto its preceptive and penal requisitions. This human 
nature was holy; and although its holiness did not of itself 
properly constitute his righteousness, no more than the 
holiness of Adam constituted that obedience which was 
required of him, still that holiness was necessary unto it, 
and was made apparent in his subsequent active obedi- 
ence; and itis such, that without it there could have been 
neither satisfaction nor merit in any thing Jesus suffered or 
did. 

Having made these explanatory observations on the obe- 
dience of Christ, which some may consider abstract or minute, 
but which are necessary to a correct and full view of the 
subject, let us now pause to reflect on its excellency and per- 
fection. 

1. Consider the principle which actuated this obedience. 
The law of God is spiritual. It commands the heart. The 
grand first principle of all obedience is love to God. You 
know the first and great commandment, and the second, 
which is like to it. We cannot question the love of Christ 
either to God or to man: “ That the world may know that 
I love the Father; and as the Father gave me command- 
ment, even so Ido.” ‘My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his work.” ‘I delight to do thy 
will, O my God: yea, thy law is within my heart.” This 
will was perfectly inclined to the law and will of God. ‘The 
perfect love which animated his human soul fulfilled the 
whole law, and gave his obedience a character of absolute 
voluntariness, without which it could not have been accepted 
of God nor availed for us. Christ’s obedience was perfect 
in principle. 
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2. But mark also the universality of this obedience. The 
commandment is exceeding broad, and the obedience of 
Christ is commensurate to its entire extent. He sets the 
Lord before him, and has no other God. God is his only 
Lord. He worships God in spirit and in truth. He fears 
habitually and deeply the name of God. He sanctifies the 
Sabbath. He is subject to Mary and Joseph. He is tender 
of human life, and manifests that he came not to kill, but to 
save. He inculcates, with a penetration that enters the in- 
most chambers of the heart, universal purity. He labours 
with his hands and defrauds no man, and owes no man any 
thing but love. You cannot read in his countenance, hear 
in his speech, or detect in his conduct, the least indication 
of discontent, covetousness, envy, or evil affections of any 
kind. He conforms to all the positive institutes of the cere- 
monial and judicial laws. He was circumcised, he retired to 
pray to God, he waited on the synagogues, sanctified the 
Sabbath, and kept the feasts at Jerusalem. And as to the 
special work which was given him to do, he was early about 
his Father’s business, and persevered in it, straitened till 
it was accomplished. Nothing is left undone, nothing done 
out of its place or its time.. His whole life was a bright 
mirror of universal obedience. What unwearied activity ! 

3. Nor are we to omit to notice the absolute spotless purity 
of his obedience. “There is not a just man upon earth, that 
sinneth not.” The most eminent of God’s sanctified ones have 
their spots, and the-word of God does not hide nor palliate 
them. But Jesus is “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners.” He is fairer than the sons of men. In his obedi- 
ence there is no omission of duty, no commission of sin, 0, not 
one. His enemies cannot convince him of sin, although they 
have falsely and maliciously maligned him. The traitor that 
betrayed him, the judge that condemned him, the centurion 
that commanded at the execution, and the rabble that voci- 
ferated for the crucifixion, harmonize in declaring him a 
righteous person. The Saviour’s obedience is perfect, and it 
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is pure as the command in itself; and this is more pure than 
silver seven times purified. 

4, And was not this obedience constant? Man, you 
know, is mutable and irresolute. His conduct is unequal. 
Men begin well, but are soon faint and weary in their minds. 
They “ continue not in all things written in the book of the 
law, todo them.” They are seduced by allurement, they are 
shaken by fear, they change through fickleness, they languish 
through internal weakness, even apart from any influence 
exerted upon them from without. What a contrast to human 
instability is the constancy, the decision of the Saviour’s 
obedience! He goes about ever doing good, travelling un- 
wearied in the greatness of his way, that he may finish the 
work given him to do. 

5. And his obedience was tried. The reality and excel- 
lency of any thing is manifested in the trial. Gold shines 
brightest in the fire; and faith, more precious than gold that 
perisheth, though it be tried in fire, is found unto praise, and 
honour, and glory in the trial. Innocent man was found 
wanting in the trial; he fell before temptation. But the 
Redeemer “was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” He is tried by the assaults of Satan,—by the 
reproach and hatred of men,—by the enmity of foes and the 
instability of friends,—by the unbelief of his hearers, and the 
weak faith and narrow views of his disciples,—by hunger, 
thirst, weariness,—by pain,—by shame,—by mockery and 
spittings,—by the scourge,—by strokes,—by the power of 
the cross, and by the assaults and insult of enemies,—by the 
desertion of friends, and the penal obscuration of his Father’s 
countenance, when, in a sense more awfully true, he might say 
with the tried patriarch of Uz, ‘ The arrows of the Almighty 
are within me, the poison whereof drinketh up my spirit; the 
terrors of God do set themselves in array against me.” Yet 
in all this he fails not, nor is discouraged. His resolution is 
unshaken ; and having taken upon him “ the form of a ser- 
vant, and being found in fashion as a man, he became obedient 
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unto death, even the death of the cross.” His obedience was 
obedience indeed. 

6. But let us consider the graces which adorn this obe-°* 
dience. Besides the matter and the inward principle of obe- 
dience, attention is due to the spirit with which it is adorned. 
Every one knows that there is a spirit and a manner which 
invest with a peculiar charm actions and conduct otherwise 
substantially good. Servants are commanded to “be obedient 
unto their own masters, and to please them well in all things ; 
not answering again; . . . . that they may adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things.” _ To the same effect is the 
exhortation of the same apostle in another passage, “ He that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, with 
diligence; he that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness.” There 
may be obedience to the letter of a precept where there is 
little of the grace of obedience. Obedience may be so 
marked with human infirmities, and so deformed with the 
workings of the narrow and hasty spirit of man, as to discover 
little of the mind and spirit of Christ ; and thus, while it may 
retain the essential character of obedience, it is without its 
beauty and its ornament. But it is otherwise in the case of 
the obedience of which we now treat;—an obedience all 
beautiful it was, all pure in principle, universal in range, 
and constant in perseverance. Jesides the internal principle 
of love from which it all issued, reflect on the humility, 
patience, meekness, sympathy, and the zeal which adorned it. 
These and kindred virtues were at once the animating soul 
of the obedience of Christ and its adorning lustre. 

7. Consider, in fine, the end to which the Saviour’s obe- 
dience was all directed, and its very glorious termination, 
We know that the obedience of Christ was directed uniformly 
and exclusively to one great end: “ Father, glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son also may glorify thee.” <‘‘ Now is the Son of 
‘man glorified, and God is glorified in him.” “1 have glorified 
thee on the earth: I have finished the work thou gavest me 
to do.” And it was terminated gloriously. ‘Better is the 
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end of a thing than the beginning.” The obedience of Christ 
was constant to the end, and the end was glorious. He had 
‘received a commandment from the Father, that he should lay 
down his life. This was a commandment which arose out of 
the mediatorial covenant, and was necessary to the accom- 
plishment of its great object—the salvation of persons whose 
lives were forfeited to justice. The Saviour did not shrink 
nor draw back, but had his face steadfastly set towards Jeru- 
salem, where he was to obey this command of the Father. 
He performed this last act of obedience when “ he bowed his 
head and gave up the ghost,” laying down his life, making 
his soul an offering for sin, and dying as no saint or martyr 
ever did or could do,—laying down his life by his own act,— 
shouting with a loud voice, “It is finished,” and giving up 
the ghost with the dignity of the Prince of Life. With the 
utmost significance, he, whose first words in the sacred 
record are, “ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” said, in a manner in which no other ever could, 
“ Tt is finished.” 

Such is the obedience of Christ. It must be viewed, how~ 
ever, in connection with his sufferings and the atonement; 
and it is to be remarked, that the sufferings and obedience of 
Christ were conjoined throughout his life and at his death. 
We must not confine our attention to one class of acts as 
belonging to his obedience, and to another class of things as 
pertaining to his sufferings; for in all his sufferings he obeyed, 
and in all his obedience he suffered. By reason of the per- 
fection of Christ these two things were not only conjoined 
in the same person, but in the very same acts. By his suffer- 
ings he satisfied or atoned; by his obedience he merited and 
purchased. By the one he redeemed from the eurse, by the 
other he redeemed to the promised inheritance. His death 
was at once the highest act of his obedience, and the very 
depth of his sufferings. ‘He became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross,” Phil. ii. 8. It was then that he 
*“‘ made reconciliation for iniquity, and brought in everlasting 
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righteousness,” and became “ the man, the peace,” “the Lord 
our righteousness.” ‘The distinction between the active and 
passive obedience of Christ is not without foundation, if by 
passive obedience be understood, not obedience that could not 
be avoided, and which was meekly submitted to, but voluntary 
suffering. Both enter into that righteousness which was testi- 
fied to by the law and the prophets, but is now fully manifested 
in the revelations of the gospel, and which constitutes a ground 
of glorying in to those who preach the gospel. This is the 
righteousness in which Paul the Christian rejoiced, and for 
the knowledge of which he counted all things but loss; 
which Paul the inspired writer propounded to the Romans and 
the Galatians with such force of argumentation, and decision, 
and zeal; which Paul the apostle preached. This is that right- 
eousness which gave a distinguished name to the Redeemer 
in ancient prophecy. This is the righteousness of God, on 
which account he is well pleased with his Son and servant, 
and which “ magnifies the law, and makes it honourable,” 
and which is so emphatically contrasted with the righteous- 
ness of man. This is emphatically the righteousness of faith, 
as contrasted with the righteousness of the law, or by works. 
This is that righteousness which was a stumbling-block to the 
Jew, who sought salvation, not by faith, but by the works 
of the law. This as that righteousness which offends the 
pride of every human heart, but gives relief to the convinced 
conscience languishing for peace. This is that righteousness 
in which the persons of the redeemed are accepted with God, 
and. by which they are made in Christ “the righteousness of 
God.” This is that righteousness which Luther preached, 
and by the preaching of which he shook the papal throne, and 
which he regarded as so essential, and central, and vital, as 
to be the mark of a standing or a falling church. ‘This is 
that righteousness which must be preached in the great con- 
gregation, and without which no learning howsoever pro- 
found, no refinement of taste howsoever exquisite, no periods 
howsoever elegant, no eloquence howsoever thrilling, can 
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profit the immortal soul. This is the righteousness in which 
the saints enter upon the scenes of glory, with robes washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Proportioned to the value of this blessing is our eagerness 
to be assured of its reality; to be assured that the stipulations 
of the covenant of grace have been made good,—that such a 
righteousness as we have described,—law-magnifying, jus- 
tice-satisfying, soul-saving, and God-glorifying,—has been 
wrought out and brought in for us. There can be no reason- 
able doubt of it. The evidence is ample. But there is comfort 
in hearing the truth from the Lord our righteousness himself. 
Let us draw near to his cross. His hands and feet are nailed, 
but his lips continue to move. Ere his tongue cleaves to the 
roof of his mouth, he proclaims, “It is finished!” Hearken, 
ye angels that desire to look into these things! Listen, ye 
saints that died in faith! Hearken, thou penitent on the cross 
beside him! Let Mary, with the disciples, catch the weleome 
sound, and keep it in memory, with a deeper sacredness than 
ever she did the sayings of his childhood at Nazareth! 
Hearken, O my soul!—“It is finished!” A finished righte- 
ousness is the most prominent of all the thoughts suggested 
by this utterance from the cross. Let me appropriate it to 
myself in faith. Let me preach this righteousness in the 
great congregation, and may this tongue of mine cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if ever I become ashamed of the gos- 
pel of Christ, in which this righteousness is revealed from 
faith to faith! 


LECTURE XX. 
THE ATONEMENT DEFINITE AND PARTICULAR. 


WE have submitted some brief scriptural views, arguments, 
and illustrations on the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
_ A full exposition of this grand argument would require dis- 
tinct discussions on its necessity, origin, nature, extent, 
effects, and practical influence,—points which could give scope 
for a series of lectures by themselves. Your attention has 
already been directed to the institute of sacrifice, to the 
truth of Christ's sacrifice, and to his sufferings and obedience, 
as comprehending that righteousness without the law, which 
was witnessed by the law and the prophets, and which is now 
fully revealed in the gospel. In submitting scriptural views 
on these subjects, we were solicitous, in the last lecture, to 
impress on your mind the meritorious as well as satisfactory 
character of the obedience of Christ, as not only delivering 
from the wrath to come, but securing eternal life. The neces- 
sity of such an atonement arose, upon the supposition of a 
determination to save, from the perfection of divine justice 
and equity of the divine law. It took its rise in a sovereign 
appointment in connection with the purpose to save. In its 
nature, it is the turning away of the divine displeasure by vi- 
carious suffering and death. This was indicated not obscurely 
in the sacrificial institute, in which the victim devoted to 
death was substituted for the transgressor ; and it is clearly 
expressed in the Scripture language, in which Christ is said 
to suffer for sins, the just for the unjust,—to die for sin, and 
to die for sinners. Proper substitution lies at the basis of 
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that compensative recourse devised by infinite wisdom, for the 
salvation of sinners, through the obedience unto the death of 
the Lord Jesus. Jesus is the representative of sinners; he suf- 
fers and obeys in the place of sinners; and by his obedience 
unto death, the honours of the divine government and law 
are maintained, and Jehovah is seen to be “just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” We cannot enter- 
tain the idea of an abstract atonement; that is, an atonement 
made without any reference to sin as committed, and exposing 
the transgressors to its proper punishment. Atonement in 
the way of a reference to sin abstractly considered, while it 
implies the punishment of sin in the sufferings and death of 


the innocent, is incompatible with every view that we can » 


take of the justice of God. “Who ever perished, being inno- 
cent? or where were the righteous cut off?” ‘That be far 
from thee, to slay the righteous with the wicked.” The great- 
ness of the Redeemer’s sufferings, the voluntariness of them 
on the part of Christ, and the expressly declared appointment 
of them on the part of God, viewed in connection with the 
absolute innocence of Christ, make the case a moral problem 
of difficult solution, if the doctrine of atonement by vicarious 
suffering be rejected. The moral providence of God labours 
under a moral imputation upon every other hypothesis. 
Why object to vicarious sufferings and death, on the score 
of justice? Ifa substitute can be found who has a common 
nature with man, so that sin may be punished in the nature 
in which it has been committed,—who has a power and right 
over himself, to dispose of his life and death, there being no 
previous personal obligation to God or to man,—who has the 
power of bearing the punishment due to sin, and of rescuing 
himself and others from the power of death,—and who is him- 
self immaculately pure and holy, participating neither in the 
guilt nor taint of human transgression, and who will volunta- 
rily undertake this burden upon himself,—and withal, if such 
a person shall be accepted of God, it is not easy to perceive 
how such an arrangement can, with all these conditions ful- 
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filled, be attacked on the score of justice. True, itis not in the 
ordinary course of law,—it is above it,—but it is in its spirit; 
and so far from disparaging, it does honour to the law. ‘The 
conditions I have mentioned meet in Christ; and in the 
doctrine of the atonement, as above exhibited, no injury is 
done to any party. Not to Christ, for he voluntarily took 
the punishment upon himself, and had power to decide con- 
cerning his own life and death, and also to raise himself from 
the dead. Not to God the judge, for he willed and com- 
manded it; nor to his justice, for the substitute has satisfied it 
by suffering the punishment it required. Not to the empire 
of the universe, by depriving an innocent person of life, for 
Christ, freed from death, lives for ever. Nor is injury done 
to the kingdom of God by the life of the surviving sinner, 
for he is reclaimed and made holy. Nor is injury done to the 
divine law, for its honours are sustained and magnified, by 
the perfect fulfilment of all its demands in the righteousness 
of the Mediator, who was made sin for us, though he knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him. 
Apart from the Scripture evidence on this doctrine, which is 
abundant and clear, and of which we have given only a speci- 
men in the foregoing lectures, I am constrained to say, that, 
taking the facts of the extreme and dreadful suffering of Christ 
into account, which cannot be denied without denying the 
authenticity of the New Testament record, I should find it 
impossible to reconcile them with either the mercy of God 
or his justice, upon the Socinian hypothesis of mere example 
and confirmation of a testimony. What! not allow God the 
right of punishing the guilty, and yet exhibit him as inflicting 
the most unutterable sufferings on the innocent. Is this equity, 
—the just suffering as the unjust, but not for the unjust? You 
may evade the doctrine of divine holiness and righteousness 
in the punishment of sin, by admitting that Christ suffered 
and died to exhibit an example, and to confirm his testimony; 
and you may imagine yourselves to escape from the doctrine 
of the atonement in this way ; but you do not escape from the 
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principle upon which you assail it, on the score of injustice: 
for, if these sufferings were endured for the good of others, 
the very principle of the objection is admitted,—the innocent 
is suffering for the good of others. I cannot wait to prose- 
cute this subject, but I should find myself having a hard task 
indeed, intellectually and morally considered, to vindicate 
the love, and merey, and grace, and justice of God, in the 
sufferings of the Redeemer, if you take away the principle of 
vicarious suffering and proper atonement. If there was not 
higher necessity than that of giving an example and confirm- 
ing a testimony, the justice, the mercy, the goodness, and the 
grace of God, declare all this could have been effectually ac- 
complished without such dreadful sufferings, and without 
death; but if by death, without one so painful, ignominious, 
and accursed. The doctrine of vicarious suffering is necessi- 
- tated from divine righteousness in connection with a purpose 
to save; and this alone silences our murmurs, establishes our 
faith, and vindicates the moral providence of God from what 
seems otherwise to be an indelible imputation. 

Having thus stated, then, the doctrine of atonement, by 
the sufferings and death of Christ giving adequate satisfac- 
tion to the law and justice of God, and securing salvation in 
consistency with the honour of the divine government, we 
have placed it in opposition to the doctrine of Socinians, and. 
upheld the doctrine of the proper vicarious nature of the 
sufferings and death of Christ,—that is, that in them he was 
substituted for sinners, and in suffering and dying endured 
the punishment which was due to them for their sins, in 
opposition to the theory of indefinite atonement made for 
sin, without any special reference to persons. The subject of 
the extent of this substitution and atonement comes next under 
notice, and it is proper to state the different views enter- 
tained on the subject. Although there be diversified shades 
of view and modes of expression, it has been usual to class 
them under a twofold division. Some hold that Christ died 
for the sins of all mankind universally. In ecclesiastical his- 
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tory this is known to have been the opinion of the Pelagians 
and semi-Pelagians in their controversy with Augustine on 
this subject. It became afterwards the subject of a keen 
controversy between two parties in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Jesuits and the Jansenists; the former holding 
universal atonement, the latter contending that the atone- 
ment was particular, and restricted to the elect. The con- 
troversy passed from the Catholics to the Protestants, and 
became the subject of very grave deliberation in the Synod 
of Dort in 1618, when the doctrine of universal atonement, 
held by the Remonstrants, was condemned. Universal re- 
demption is the second of the five points usually denomi- 
nated Arminian, and was condemned by the Synod of Dort. 
The Remonstrants held, and their successors hold, that the 
price of redemption which Christ offered to his Father was 
not only in itself sufficient for the redemption of the whole 
human family, but that, by the decree, will, and grace of 
God the Father, it was paid for all and every man; so that 
no one is, by an antecedent decree, particularly excluded from 
a participation of its fruits. To give distinct ideas on this 
subject, it may be proper to state shortly the views which 
were held by the Remonstrants in that famous Synod, 
as they have been defined by Whitby and others. It is con- 
tended that Christ, by the merits of his death, has so far 
reconciled God to the whole human family, that the Father, 
on account of his merits, without any impeachment of his 
truth or justice, can enter into, and proposes to enter into 
and confirm, a new covenant of grace with sinful man: that 
Christ so died for all men that his death is sufficient for the 
redemption of all men, not only on account of its own intrin- 
sic value, but because, agreeably to the will of God, it was 
offered for that express purpose: that the death of Christ was 
death in the room of all men, and for their good, by the 
intervention of which, and on account of which, God- ever 
after willed to deal graciously with all men: that, from his 
own intention and that of his Father, he has obtained for all 
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men, as well those who perish as those who are saved, a re- 
storation unto a state of grace and salvation, so that no one, 
on account of original sin, is either exposed to condemnation 
or will be condemned, but is freed from the guilt of that 
sin: that Christ, according to the counsel of the Father, de- 
livered himself up to the death for all men, without any fixed 
purpose that any individual in particular should be saved ; 
so that the necessity and utility of the atonement made by 
the death of Christ might be preserved, although the re- 
demption obtained should not be actually applied to any 
individual of the human family for whom it was obtained : 
that Christ, by his atonement, merited faith and salvation 
for none with such certainty that the atonement must be 
applied to them for salvation, but merely acquired for God 
the Father a perfect willingness and full power to treat with 
man upon a new footing,—a power of entering into a covenant 
of grace (or a covenant of works) with man, and of preserib- 
ing whatever condition he chose; the performance of which 
condition depends entirely on the free will of man, so that 
it became possible that either all or none should fulfil it: 
and that the procurement of salvation is more extensive 
than its application, as salvation has been obtained for all, 
but will only be applied to some. 

Different individuals may have different modes of express- 
ing themselves, but the above are in substance the opinions 
and expressions of those adhering to the opinions of Armi- 
nius, in opposition to what is called the Calvinistic system ; 
according to which the Lord Jesus Christ, by his perfect 
obedience and sacrifice of himself, which he, through the 
Eternal Spirit, once offered unto God, hath fully satisfied 
the justice of his Father, and purchased not only reconcilia- 
tion, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven 
for all those whom the Father hath given unto him. 

We are already committed to this doctrine, from what has 
been submitted in a previous part of this series on-the sub- 
ject of sovereign, divine, gracious purposes, and the covenant 
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of grace. But it is not consistency with ourselves, or the 
school of Geneva and Westminster, that must determine the 
point, but a direct appeal to the Scripture testimony, by 
which the premises have been established, and to other evi- 
dence of the same ultimate authority. 

1. Consider, in the first place, the sovereign love which 
originated the atonement: “ Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propi- 
tiation for our sins,” 1 Johniv. 10. “ Hereby perceive we the 
love of God, because he laid down his life for us,” 1 John 
iii. 16. This love on the part of the Father and of the Son 
was not, and could not be, a love to sufferings and death, or 
propitiation abstractly considered, but is a love to persons: 
“ God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us,” Rom. v. 8. The death of 
Christ, and the propitiation effected by it, are represented as 
the effect, and the greatest effect, of the love of God and of 
Christ. It is a love to persons, and there is no greater love. 
Are all, then, objects of the greatest love, or are persons loved 
to be saved by Christ, and atonement made for their iniquities, 
whose souls in the end are not delivered from the pit of cor- 
ruption? Is there no distinction in sovereign love between 
Jacob and Esau? Is there no distinction in sovereignty 
between Israel and the heathen, when the Lord says, “ The 
Lord did not set his love upon you, nor choose you, because 
ye were more in number than any people; (for ye were the 
fewest of all people;) but because the Lord loved you?” 
Deut. vii. 7, 8. Does not Christ, in view of his death, recog- 
nise his own, whom he loved to the end, and specify in his in- 
tercessory prayer, “That the world may know that thou hast 
loved them, as thou hast loved me?” Does not this love make 
sure the salvation of its objects by Jesus? “ Who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ,” and “from the love of God 
which is in Christ?” Rom. viii. 35, 39. The atonement is 
represented as the fruit of love to persons, and of the great- 
est love; and if for all, all must have been objects of the 
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greatest love. ‘The atonement is not a dispensation of that 
general goodness which is over all God’s works, nor is it a 
fruit of that love to righteousness by which God maintains 
his moral government; but of a special, sovereign, gracious 
love to persons in a state of guilt, upon whom it has fixed its 
immutable embrace, to deliver them out of the pit of corrup- 
tion. The natural love by which God governs the world, 
and his special and sovereign love to sinners, are not the 
same. The Scriptures do not distinguish in the atonement a 
common love to one class anda special love to another, when 
it is said, ‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins,” 1 Johniv. 10. Greater love the Father hath not shown, 
nor can show, (be it spoken with reverence ;) and “ greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends,” as Christ has done. The death of Christ is repre- 
sented as a fruit of the greatest love, and the pledge of all 
other blessings, including assuredly ultimate and eternal sal- 
vation: “ He that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things?” Rom. viii. 32. 

2. But we must recall your attention to the federal con-' 
stitution under which the atonement was made. We are 
assured that the death of Christ was “ according to the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God;” and we have 
seen already that it took place in terms of federal concert 
between the Father and the Son from everlasting. I resume 
not the proof of this; but assuming it as proved, refer you to 
the blood of Christ being called “the blood of the everlasting 
eovenant.” It was said of the Messiah, when he was to be 
“ cut off, but not for himself,’ that he would “confirm the 
covenant with many for one week.” The design of the death 
of Christ is regulated and determined by the covenant. And 
in the conditions of the covenant, we read,—“ When” (or 
“ if”) “thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see 
his seed,” Isa. lili. 10. And itis worthy of notice that a seed 
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is specified in the very first revelation of mercy. Is it 
admitted that there is a covenant of redemption or grace? 
Had it a respect to the whole human family, as the covenant 
of works? This must be determined by an appeal to the 
Scriptures: “This is the Father’s will which hath sent me, 
that of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, 
but should raise it up again at the last day.” Christ speaks 
of sheep that were given him, John x. 29; and in John xvii. 
he speaks much of persons given him out of the world. And 
Paul treats of persons to whom grace was given in Christ 
Jesus before the world began. Now, the purposes, the 
covenant, and the death of Christ, by which the covenant is 
confirmed, must be regarded as embracing the same personal 
objects. Accordingly, many who contend for universal 
redemption repudiate the doctrine of a covenant; and in 
doing so are so far consistent with themselves. The atone- 
ment is regulated by the covenant: and atonement is made 
by the blood of Christ, not only because of the intrinsic value 
of that blood,—although this was necessary,—but in con- 
nection also with divine acceptance and appointment in the 
covenant. Nor are we warranted from this to regard the 
atonement in one respect as made for all men, and in an- 
other for special objects; because the Scriptures make no 
such distinction, and it mars the unity and harmony of the 
divine counsels in the economy of redemption. 

3. Consider, in the next place, the view given of the office 
of Christ. It is in connection with the office to which he 
was appointed from everlasting that he makes atonement; 
and apart from official appointment, his sufferings and death 
could not take away sin. The atonement, we have seen, is 
something not in the ordinary course of justice, and, though 
consistent with it, it is above it; and its appointment, in the 
sovereign good pleasure of God, was necessary and essential 
to give it effect. There was no previous necessity in divine 
righteousness to accept the atonement. ‘The substitution of 


Christ, while it satisfied the law, was not required by the 
2H 
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law, excepting as connected with the purpose of salvation. 
In his office as Mediator he is represented as a surety. A 
surety represents individuals, acts for their particular inte- 
rest, and gives security to another on their behalf. Admit- 
ting, then, the representative character and vicarious obedi- 
ence and death of Christ, let us inquire in whose behalf he 
acted. In the immediate prospect of his death, he says, 
“ And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also might 
be sanctified through the truth.” Christ had been separated 
in eternal ordination, separated by mission, separated by the 
unction of the Spirit in his incarnation, by baptism and _ 
especial unction not by measure, and now he is to be 
separated by his death. It is reasonable to consider that the 
persons for whom he sanctified himself are the persons for 
whom he died. The context shows that these were the 
persons given him out of the world. These were contem- 
plated by Christ in the very act of assuming human nature. 
Accordingly says Paul, “Forasmuch then as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise 
took part of the same,” Heb. ii. 14. What children? The 
children which God has given him. And in ver. 16 it is 
not said he took the nature of man, although this was 
true, but the “seed of Abraham.” -“ In all things it behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren.” The context shows 
who are the persons spoken of,—the children whom God 
has given Christ. And this is to be taken into the ac- 
count in explaining the expression, “That he might taste 
death for every man,” or “for every one,’—man not being 
in the Greek. “ Every man,” says Mr Peirce, “for whom 
Christ tasted death, cannot be here meant of all man- 
kind; but the nature of the argument, and the scope of the 
context, carry it under a limitation to all those who were 
before called the heirs of salvation, and are all along, after 
the verse before us, called the many sons who were to be 
brought to glory, the sanctified Christian brethren, and the 
church.” Such was the view which this learned critic held 
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of this particular passage; and he was one who entertained 
the notion of universal redemption, but, of course, did not 
found on this passage. 

It may be remarked, generally, that the designations re- 
presenting the office of Christ imply special relation. He 
is a husband, and has loved and redeemed his spouse. He is 
a shepherd, and has a flock of sheep, for whom he lays down 
his life. He is ahead, and has a body,—the church, of which 
he is the saviour. 

4, Consider, again, the object contemplated in the mission, 
and sufferings, and death of Christ. The manifestation of the 
divine glory in the salvation of sinners is to be regarded as 
the ultimate end. Christ came into our world not only to 
make atonement, but, in making atonement, to save. God 
could not be glorified by the sufferings and death of Christ, 
otherwise than by their accomplishing salvation. Now, if a 
design is ascribed to the death of Christ, of which atonement 
was the means, and if salvation is this design, it must be as 
extensive as the atonement; and if the one is universal so 
must be the other. Let us read some Scripture testimonies 
on this subject :—“ Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he 
shall save his people from their sins,” Matt. i. 21. It is 
thus represented as special. “The Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost,’ as stated in connec- 
tion with the case of Zaccheus, Luke xix. 10. Christ came 
to save. “This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners,” 1 Tim.i. 15. ‘ Who gave himself for our sins, that 
he might deliver us from this present evil world, according 
to the will of God and our Father,” Gal. i. 4. “Who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
aud purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works,” Tit. ii. 14. “For he hath made him to be sin for 
us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him,” 2 Cor. v. 21. Now, these passages 
ascribe particular design to the death of Christ. He came 
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not only to make atonement, but to save; and does he not ac- 
complish it? He came to redeem, and has he not redeemed ? 
Or is the effect of his coming and death a conditional salva- 
tion, a conditional redemption? May we not as well speak 
of a conditional atonement as of conditional salvation ? 

5. But let us reflect on the effects ascribed to the death 
of Christ. We have his work set before us, not only in the 
design it contemplated, but in the effect it has accomplished, 
Let us place the design and accomplishment together. It was 
predicted that he would “make reconciliation for iniquity,” 
Dan. ix. 24; and it is written, “It behoved him to be made 
like unto his brethren,..... to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people.” Well, it is done: ‘“‘ When we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son,” Rom. 
v. 10; Col. i. 21, 22. The reconciliation is effected. He 
came to redeem. Well, he has laid down a ransom. The 
redemption is effected, and he has entered into the holy 
place,“ having obtained eternal redemption.” He came to save, 
and is the “ Captain of salvation, made perfect through suffer- 
ings,” and is become “ the author of eternal salvation.” He is 
thus said to have made reconciliation, by himself, having 
purged our sins; he is said to redeem and purchase; he is 
said to have become the author of eternal salvation. These 
are things effected, done. But a reconciliation that does not 
reconcile, a redemption that does not redeem, a purchase that 
acquires no right, a salvation that does not certainly deliver, 
appear to be incongruous; yet they are implied in the supposi- 
tion of men being by atonement reconciled, and by redemp- 
tion brought only into a state in which they may be saved. 
It may be said here, that persons are not fully reconciled and 
redeemed till they are brought into a state of grace; and it 
is true that those who are spiritually quickened were for- 
merly “by nature children of wrath, even as others.” Still 
it is undeniable that these effects are, in the Scriptures, 
represented as accomplished; and, though this language 
could not be used were these things not infallibly secured, 
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it is used with the utmost propriety when these blessings are 
actually secured, and means put in operation, under an un- 
erring and efficient administration, for their actual extension. 
Does not Christ say, “ All that the Father giveth me shall 
come to me?” 

6. But do not the Scriptures connect with the death of 
Christ a sovereign efficacy, changing the nature, state, and 
character of man? There is not only an exterior effect 
accomplished,—redemption, reconciliation, and salvation,— 
but there is in connection with the death of Christ a sovereign 
efficacy upon the heart and character: ‘And you, that were 
sometime alienated, and enemies in your mind by wicked 
works, yet now hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh 
through death, to present you holy and unblamable and 
unreprovable, in his sight,” Col. i. 21, 22; Eph. ii. 4, 5; Heb. 
ix. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 24. Observe, then, the fact of the connec- 
tion towhichI refer. Sinners are now “reconciled in the body 
of his flesh through death.” The “dead in sins are quickened 
together with Christ.” “Our old man is crucified with him, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed,” Rom. vi. 6. The 
quickening of the dead soul, and the crucifying of the old 
man, in the lives of the regenerated, are effects of the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, and yet are connected in the above 
passages with the death of Christ, and with his atonement. 
And they have a legal and a moral connection with it. The 
dispensation of the Spirit and the redemption by Christ go 
together,—they are co-extensive. ‘He hath redeemed us 


that the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ; that we might receive the promise of 
the Spirit through faith,” Gal. iii. 138, 14. It is obvious that 
the Scriptures state a connection between the death of Christ 
and an actual energy put forth in the hearts of men producing 
faith, it being “given in the behalf of Christ to believe on his 
name.” It is the privilege of those for whom he died to be 
made “alive unto God.” And in the language of Scripture 
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the death of Christ is connected with a design, and the 
design with the accomplishment of the effect; and it appears 
to be unwarrantable, on a just and comprehensive view of the 
subject, to separate the atonement from the design to recon- 
cile, redeem, and save,—to separate between what has been 
called the ¢mpetration and the application. Connected in one 
comprehensive view and purpose in the divine mind, they are 
connected in impetration by the death of Christ, and provi- 
sion is made to connect them in certain application through 
the Spirit. It is instructive and pleasing to observe the manner 
in which all spiritual privileges are connected with the atone- 
ment by the death of Christ. Believers are “justified freely 
by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus;” 
—admitted into the family of God, they are “redeemed from 
under the law, to receive the adoption of sons;”—separated 
from the world, they are “redeemed from among men” and 
“from the earth;”—partakers of the divine holiness, and in 
progressive preparation for heaven, they are “redeemed 
from all iniquity,” and ‘Christ is made unto them sane- 
tification,” having for their sakes sanctified himself, that 
they might be sanctified through the truth. Are “many 
sons brought unto glory ?”—it is by “ the Captain of salva- 
tion, made perfect through sufferings.” Yes; “he gave 
himself for the church,” to “sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word, that he might present it to 
himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing; but that it should be holy, and without blemish,” 
Eph. v. 25-27. He “lays down his life for his sheep,” and 
“‘ gives these sheep eternal life.” Let us ascend to heaven, and 
are we not warranted to view it, while pure of itself, as the 
holy place sanctified by the blood which has been carried into 
it, in the merits and satisfaction of the atonement, so as to re- 
ceive those who have been sinners, and who enter it, “ wash- 
ing their robes, and making them white in the blood of the 
Lamb,” to serve and praise for ever and ever “ Him that loved 
them, and washed them from their sins in his own blood?” 
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* Tt was therefore necessary that the patterns of things in the 
heavens should be purified with these; but the heavenly things 
themselves with better sacrifices than these,’ Heb. ix. 23. 
Do we descend from the state and privilege of the glorified 
spirit, to the grave where the flesh is resting in hope? To ob- 
tain the assurance and consolation of its coming resurrection, 
in order that it may put on immortality, we must remember 
“that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures,” 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4. “‘ And if Christ 
be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. 
Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” 
But our faith is not vain, we have hope for the life to come 
in Christ; for he who “ died for our sins” has “risen from 
the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that slept.” 
1 Cor. xv. 17, 18, 20. 

In the bearing of these things on the extent of the atone- 
ment, we have seen that these privileges were all connected 
with the atonement in the prospective purposes of God. 
And although we had not had evidence of the purpose of God 
in connecting these things with the vicarious death of the 
Lord Jesus, and securing the result, the result itself would 
have told the purpose; and viewed in both of these aspects, 
the atonement is special. We cannot dissolve the connection 
subsisting among them; nor can weconceive of sintaken away, 
which is yet to be visited with everlasting punishment,—of 
persons redeemed from all iniquity, and yet lost for ever,—or 
of Christ becoming the author of eternal salvation to persons 
who shall eternally perish. 

7. But I proceed to another observation: the Scriptures 
specify the objects for whom Christ died. 

We have sometimes general language employed on this 
subject. Christ died for the ungodly, for enemies,—he gave 
his life a ransom for many, for all, for the world, and he 
is a propitiation for the whole world. 

Dut on the other hand, we have allusions to specific and 
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definite objects elsewhere: “For the transgression of my 
people was he stricken,” Isa. li. 8. “He shall save his 
people from their sins,” Matt. i. 21. All are not the people 
of God. Those for whom Christ died are his brethren: “He 
that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of one: 
for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren,” 
Heb. ii. 11. They are called his friends: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends,” John xv. 13. It is true that Paul says, “When 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son,” Rom. v. 10; yet in the words of Christ above 
quoted, it is obvious from the scope that it is the design 
of the Saviour to declare the specialty as well as magnitude 
of his love. “Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 
I command you,” John xv. 14. The same persons are 
called “many sons,” Heb. ii. 10; and in the passage quoted in 
connection with the incarnation of Christ, “ children,” “For- 
asmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the same,” Heb. ii. 14. 
And in the oracular words of Caiaphas, the Jewish high 
priest, whose mouth was opened to declare the great victim 
devoted by God to take away sin: “It is expedient for 
us that one man should die for the people, and that the 
_ whole nation perish not. And this spake he not of himself: 
but being high priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus 
should die for that nation; and not for that nation only, but 
that also he should gather together in one the children of God 
that were scattered abroad,” John xi. 50-52. 

There is a remarkable specification in these words, “I lay 
down my life for the sheep,” John x. 15. Look at the passage 
with attention, and you will find that the expression, sheep of 
Christ, does not mean the Jews as such, for some of them did 
not believe, for they were not of his sheep; nor does it signify 
the Gentiles as such, for the Gentiles are called ‘‘other sheep;” 
nor does it distinguish believers from unbelievers, for some of 
his sheep are yet to hear his voice, and be brought into his 
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fold; and nevertheless they are known to Christ, they are 
Christ’s, and as such he lays down his life for them. 

We find similar specification in the two following pas- 
sages: “ Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers, to feed the church of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood,” Acts xx. 28. ‘ For the husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church; 
and he is the saviour of the body,” Eph. vy. 23. 

The same thing is apparent from the use of the pronouns 
“we” and “us” in connection with the death of Christ: “ All 
we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all,” Isa. liii. 6. “‘ While we were yet sinners, Christ died 
FORMS es When we were enemies we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son,” Rom. v. 8,10. The pronouns 
“we” and “us” represent in Scripture language not only the 
persons speaking or spoken of in the times of the apostle, but 
the mystical body of Christ, looking backward and forward, as 
well as the persons presently referred to,—a secret but definite 
and collective body, existing in the past, the present, and the 
future. We have illustrations of the backward reference in Ps. 
Ixvi. 6: “ He turned the sea into dry land: they went through 
the flood on foot: there did we rejoice in him.” And, “He 
found him in Bethel,'and there he spake with us,” Hos. xii. 4. 
And we have the well-known instances of the anticipatory 
form of this language: “‘ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed,” 1 Cor. xv. 51; and, “ We which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord,” 1 Thess. iv. 15, 17. 

The Scriptures which reveal the atonement, reveal at the 
same time the love which originated it,—the covenant by 
which it was provided and applied,—the office of the Saviour 
with which it is connected,—the object contemplated by the 
mission and death of Christ,—the effects accomplished by the 
death of Christ,—they place in connection with the death of 
Christ a sovereign efficacy in changing the nature, state, and 
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character of man, and connect all privileges with it; and 
they make specifications of the objects for whom the Re- 
deemer died. 

There are other sources of argument on the subject, but 
let this brief outline suffice. And the reasoning for parti- 
cular redemption founded on these premises is, that all are 
not the objects of sovereign love,—all are not comprehended 
in the covenant,—all are not reconciled, redeemed, and 
saved,—all are not participants of the privileges placed in 
connection with it; and the specifications of sheep, children, 
people, brethren, friends, &c., do not appear to comport with 
the idea of an atonement for every individual of the human 
family without exception. 

These are some of the direct Scripture arguments upon 
which the advocates of a particular redemption found. They 
regard the opposite doctrine as reflecting injuriously on the 
character of God, and involving implications that are repug- 
nant to reason, and revolting to pious sentiment. They ask, 
Has God loved, and Christ loved and redeemed, those whom 
he does not save? Has he loved and redeemed equally those 
who are in the place of punishment and those who are in 
heaven? Does it not reflect upon the wisdom of God, to 
suppose him to be the author of a remedial scheme that fails 
of its object; and upon the justice of God, to suppose a 
ransom paid and the captive not delivered; and on the 
power of God, in not carrying his designs into execution; 
and upon the whole character of God, as coming short of his 
own glory, in the failure to a great extent of his greatest work? 

It is asked, on the other hand, Does not the doctrine of 
particular redemption limit the divine goodness, and love, 
and mercy. And this finds its reply in the doctrine and in 
the fact of the sovereignty of God. Is God unrighteous who 
taketh vengeance, and is his mercy not sovereign and free? 
Must he not punish sin? Must he redeem angels? Must 
he save all or none? Was his special love to the Jews in- 
consistent with his goodness to all? And it may be asked, 
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in reply to the challenge on the subject of the love and mercy 
of God, Does the doctrine of a love to save that does not 
effectually save, and of a mercy that does not infallibly pro- 
vide for the salvation of a single individual, magnify the 
greatness of the divine love and merey? By the Socinian 
hypothesis, the love and mercy of God are adduced to set 
aside the necessity of the atonement altogether; and aceord- 
ing to the other hypothesis, admitting the atonement, the 
sovereignty of God in the objects of mercy is overlooked, 
and the divine love disparaged, as only providing a redemp- 
tion of most precarious issue,—a redemption that gives no 
security for the salvation of a single individual. The latter 
view resolves the work of redemption into a second plan of 
moral probation, giving no security for better success than 
that upon whose failure it is predicated. It renders, in the 
case of many, a second mediator necessary, and after that a 
third, and so on without end, rendering final punishment 
incompatible with the divine character, and making the transi- 
tion from a universal redemption to a universal restoration 
necessary to vindicate the divine goodness and love. But 
we have not so learned Christ, nor can we entertain a system 
which includes the possibility of Christ having died in vain, 
because it provides no security for the accomplishment of the 
object for which Christ came into the world. With consistency 
do some of its advocates impugn the doctrine of special divine 
purposes, of the moral inability of man, and the efficacy of 
divine grace, while they erect a system which flatters human 
pride, by resolving its issues into the improvement of the 
moral powers and universal grace; and for this reason afford- 
ing no Bee? ground of immortal hopes than the frat 
basis of man’s own resolution and perseverance. 

But does not particular redemption disparage the value of 
the precious blood of Christ? There is nothing on which a 
gracious heart feels more sensitively, and is more easily and 
deeply hurt, than to be challenged on its estimate of the love 
of Christ, and on the value of his blood. To the Christian 
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these present themselves as of transcendent and immeasur- 
able excellence. The doctrine of particular redemption does 
not imply any deficiency in the value of the ransom. It is 
infinite in the strictest sense of the term; and theologians draw 
the distinction between the sufficiency and the efficacy of it. 
In the former view, though you were to multiply number by 
myriads, you could not reach the amount of the value. The 
dignity of the divine person who offered this atonement 
stamps upon it a value beyond calculation :— 


“The ransom was paid down: the fund of heaven, 
Heaven’s inexhaustible, exhausted fund, 
Amazing and amazed, poured forth the price, 
All price beyond; though curious to compute, 
Archangels failed to cast the mighty sum.” 


But it ought not to be forgotten that the efficacy of the 
death of Christ for our atonement does not arise merely from 
the purity of the human nature of Christ, his perfect obedi- 
ence and exquisite suffering, and the infinite dignity of his 
person. These give it infinite value, but in connection with 
these its efficacy as an atonement arises out of the divine 
appointment. From the very nature of the case atonement 
supposes a previous understanding between the parties con- 
cerned,—that what is offered as such by the one shall be 
received as satisfactory by the other. It is probably the 
mistake of not distinguishing between the sacrifice of Christ 
itself and the effect produced by it, that has occasioned so 
much diversity of opinion among Christians in relation to the 
extent of the satisfaction given to divine justice by the death 
of the Son of God. ‘The sacrifice is intrinsically of infinite 
worth, but the atonement produced by it is defined by pre- 
vious compact,—the eternal covenant of grace and redemp- 
tion. Independently of the eternal covenant, the sufferings 
of Christ could not have been; and if they had been, they could 
have proved of no benefit toman. ‘They could have made no 
atonement for any sin whatever. Itis a common observation, 
that the blood of Jesus is, abstractly considered, of such value 
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as to be able to save worlds. And if by this expression it is 
intended merely to convey the idea that our Redeemer did, by 
his obedience unto the death, confer infinite honour upon the 
divine law, and satisfy divine justice to the utmost, we admit 
the sentiment, however incorrect the expression. But apart 
from the covenant, no such ends could have beén answered. 
Had he not undertaken to represent his elect, the law could 
have had no demand on his obedience; and had he not become 
a substitute for us by covenant, his so suffering would have 
availed nothing. Sufferings, if strictly considered, have nothing 
in them to please a benevolent mind. The pains endured by 
the Messiah could not thus delight his heavenly Father. De- 
stroy the idea of representation, and the agonies of the cross 
cease to display God’s displeasure at sin. Itis no evidence 
of such displeasure to make the innocent suffer for sins with 
which he has no connection. He must be identified with us 
by a legal constitution, in which both he and the Father 
agree that he bear our sins, before displeasure at our sins 
can appear from his sufferings. For his elect, therefore, he 
entered into covenant with God, and upon this covenant 
entirely depend the validity and extent of his atonement. 

And here it may be asked, Does the opposite view magnify 
the merit of the death of Christ and the value of his blood? 
Is that blood consistently represented to be valuable which 
has not certainly redeemed one person? Is the sinner en- 
couraged to look unto it for salvation, by being told that 
millions for whom it was shed have perished for ever? Does 
not that doctrine give man exalted views of the atonement 
which ascribes to it certain efficacy, and establishes an infal- 
lible connection between its merit and its actual efficiency ? 

But do not the Scriptures represent Christ as dying for 
all? I need not occupy time in reciting passages with which 
you are familiar. 

We have seen a considerable body of evidence in which 
the personal objects for whom Christ died are spoken of in 
terms indicating specialty. That he died for all is not the 
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uniform language. Hear the Scriptures on this subject. 
He gives his life a ransom for many, for the sheep, for the 
church, for his people. Now, how are these passages to be 
reconciled? We cannot say the Scriptures contradict them- 
selves. Shall we say that Christ died in one sense for all, 
and in another special sense for some? The Scriptures do 
not warrant such a distinction. Representation and substi- 
tution are essential to the proper idea of atonement, and 
apart from these there is no atonement. To suppose a uni- 
versal and a particular atonement in redemption, is to break 
the unity of the scheme of redemption, to distort its 
parts, and mar itsharmony. Or, in reconciling the passages 
in which all occurs with those in which special terms are 
employed, shall we make Scripture the interpreter of 
Seripture, explain one passage by another, and interpret the 
all by the scope of the passage and parallel passages? This 
appears to be the legitimate course; and it is not to be for- 
gotten, that the passages giving the view of a special atone- 
ment are many and more numerous than the others, although 
their reconciliation is not reckoned the business of those who 
hold the doctrine of universal atonement, or it is summarily 
disposed of. 

Let it be remarked here, that the word all is often used in 
a sense different from that of absolute universality. Need I 
give proofs? “I am made all things to all men,” 1 Cor. 
ix. 22. “All things are lawful for me, but all things are not 
expedient: all things are lawful for me, but all things edify 
not,’ 1 Cor. x. 23. How do we interpret these passages ? 
By the scope. In the first of them Paul speaks of becoming 
a Jew to the Jew, and to them that are without law as 
without law. In the second, he is referring to the distine- 
tions in the use of meats. Insulate these words, and the 
disciples of Loyola will find themselves at no difficulty to 
give Scripture authority for all the evasions, equivocations, 
reservations, and pious frauds, by which they think they are 
doing God service, in propagating the religion of Rome. 
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The same observation may be extended to the use of the 
word all in connection with persons: “And they came unto 
John, and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond 
Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, behold, the same bap- 
tizeth, and all men come to him,” John iii. 26. Were some 
talented and eloquent preacher to make his appearance in one 
of our cities, and were it told that all men were running after 
him, the expression would not be understood to signify that 
all men in the world, or even all men in the city, were his 
hearers; nor would it be understood otherwise than that a 
great number, a very great number, of all classes were wait- 
ing on his discourses. 

I infer, then, that the mere use of the word all in any 
passage does not determine the extent of the things or per- 
sons spoken of, and that the meaning must be determined 
from the nature of the case, the scope of the passage, and 
parallel texts. I think no person will deny that this is a 
legitimate canon of interpretation. 

Upon a careful collation of the passages in which the term 
all occurs, I submit that the word all is taken in three distinct 
senses. It signifies a great number indefinitely: All were 
persuaded that John was a prophet, Luke xx. 6. It signifies 
individuals of every sort: All cattle of every kind entered 
with Noah into the ark, Gen. vii. 14; ‘‘Ye tithe all manner of 
herbs,’—all or every herb; “I give tithes of all that I possess,” 
Luke xi. 42, xviii. 12. And it signifies the whole individuals 
of a collective body spoken of: “ He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all,” Rom. viii. 32; “In Christ 
shall all be made alive,” 1 Cor. xv. 22. I shall take leave to 
call these the indefinite, the distributive, and the collective 
senses of the word. And in interpreting any particular 
passage, it is necessary to determine from the case itself, the 
scope, and parallel texts, the proper sense in which it is to be 
taken. It must be obvious to every mind, that in the viola- 
tion of this rule the most extravagant and ridiculous inter- 
pretations might be forced upon the Scriptures. No sound 
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interpreter or judicious person, will suffer himself to be ear- 
ried away with the mere tinkle of a word. 

I could, with the utmost pleasure, take a survey of all the 
passages in which the word all oceurs in connection with the 
atonement; but I must content myself with one or two. 

There is that passage, “ Who gave himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in due time,’ 1 Tim. ii. 6. It is manifest that 
when it is said in the immediate context, “God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved,” that this will is not the 
secret will of God, nor the revealed will of God, nor the 
efficiené will, because none of these is connected with the sal- 
vation of all men in the sense of absolute universality. Is 
it not, therefore, necessary to interpret all in the distribu- 
tive sense,—men of every sort,—because of the specification, 
‘kings, and all that are in authority;” or rather in the indefi- 
nite sense,—of a great number indefinitely? The words, “in 
due time,” furnish the key for the meaning of all, in the ran-. 
som spoken of, and are suitably interpreted by Rom. x. 11, 12, 
“The Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed. For there is no difference between the Jew and 
the Greek; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that 
call upon him.” It is plain that all here signifies all without 
difference, not without exception. ‘ Even the righteousness 
of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon 
all them that believe; for there is no difference,” Rom. iii. 22. 

We read, ‘ And that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves,” 2 Cor. v. 15;— 
“died for all.” Here it is plain that all is taken in the collec- 
tive sense, all of the persons spoken of; for you require only 
to read the preceding verse to see that all is equivalent to us 
all: “The love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead,” 2 Cor. v. 
14. And the passage is thus parallel to Rom. viii. 32, so far 
as the word all is concerned,—us all; and Isa. liii. 6; and the 
words “every man,” Heb. ii. 9. It comprehends much,— 
“All that the Father giveth me,” John vi. 37, 39. 
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In the parallel drawn in Rom. v. 18, 19, I think the same 
rule applies, and that the persons spoken of in the first part 
of the chapter continue to be spoken of to the end; and it is 
plain that the parallel is drawn not on the matter of eatent, 
but on the point of efficacy. And the same rule will apply, 
1 Cor. xv. 22. 

It is said, “The Lord is long-suffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance,” 2 Pet. iii. 9; where correct exegesis will require 
that the all be regulated by the us-ward, and the passage read 
“all we.” In 1 Tim. iv. 10, it is said, “ We trust in the living 
God, who is the saviour of all men, specially of those that be- 
lieve.” The word rendered “ saviour” signifies preserver, and 
the passage expresses a specialty in the case of those that 
believe. We know that “Christ is the head of the church, and 
the saviour of the body,” Eph. v. 23. 

It may be thought that by this way of limiting the word 
all, you may impair or affect the evidence of other doctrines 
in which absolute universality holds true, such as depravity. 
No; this has evidence of its own,—“ None righteous, no, not 
one,” Rom. iii. 10. There is nothing of universality expressed 
in this way in application to the death of Christ. It is not 
even said in any one passage that he died for all men,—the 
adjective all being’alone, without the substantive man. 

Respecting theterm “world,” and the phrase “whole world,” 
used in this connection, I have to remark, that they occur in 
different senses, and in several instances in another sense 
than that of absolute universality. And I am persuaded that 
the occurrence of these terms in the New Testament is 
satisfactorily explained in the development made after the 
death of Christ, or the extension of the atonement to the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews; and this at once instructs and 
reproves the exclusive pride and vain boasting of the Jews. 
The commonness of this remark is the only objection against 
it. But are not many truths old and popular? Must these 


condemn an interpretation? Must an explanation to be 
21 
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just be always new ? In the present case this view has always 
been confirmed to my mind, from the references in the New 
Testament to the extension of the gospel to the Gentiles, and 
from the stumbling and offence of the Jews at it. Is it not 
said in ancient prophecy on this very matter, as expressive 
of the grand expansive display of the design of the atone- 
ment, and said by God, “It isa light thing that thou shouldest 
be my servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
the preserved of Israel; I will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end 
of the earth”? Isa. xlix.6. It was predicted that all nations 
would be blessed in Christ, that all flesh should see the salva- 
tion of God. And in the New Testament there is a frequently 
recurring reference to this fact: “The mystery of Christ 
Mom hene te in other ages was not made known unto the sons of 
men, as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and pro- 
phets by the Spirit; that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, 
and of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ 
by the gospel,” Eph. iii. 4-6; 1 Thess. ii. 16; Acts x., xi., xiii. 
«“There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is 
all, and in all,” Col. iii. 11. “ There is no difference between 
the Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord over all is rich 
unto all that call upon him,” Rom. x. 12, iii. 29, 30, i. 5. 

While the doctrine of the extension of the gospel to the 
Gentiles is ever occurring, the words world and whole world 
occur in greatest frequency in the Gospel and first Epistle of 
John, who was a minister and apostle of the Jews. ‘The rest 
of the New Testament supplies a key by which to open the 
meaning of this language; and it is obvious that the doctrine 
of an atonement otherwise universal than as extended to Jews 
and Gentiles, must look to other evidence than this to be 
established. 

We read, “Destroy not him with thy meat for whom 
Christ died,” Rom. xiv. 15; and, “Through thy knowledge 
shall the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died?” 1 Cor. 
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vill. 11; and itis alleged that those are supposed to perish for 
whom Christ died. Not to wait on the meaning of the words 
destroy and perish, not to refer to the distinction between 
true and nominal professors in a Christian church, but taking 
the words in their strongest meaning, the precept in the one 
ease, and the question in the other, make no assertion, but 
strongly express the tendency of the sin that is forbidden. 
Besides, it should be noticed, as I do not know that it has been 
according to its importance, that the apostle is pointing out 
a special aggravation of the sin mentioned. If Christ died for 
all men, there would be no special aggravation, for it would 
hold in every case. 

Something of the same nature might be said of the 
passage, “ Denying the Lord that bought them.” Waiving 
all questions on the meaning of the words Lord and bought, 
which many know to be out of the usual style of the New 
Testament, when speaking on the subject of the redemption 
in Christ, I think there is great truth as well as acuteness 
in the observation, that redemption, or being bought with a 
price, cannot constitute the peculiar aggravation of any sin, 
enhancing the guilt of particular individuals, upon the hypo- 
thesis of a universal atonement; yet the very point of aggra- 
vation in this case is their being bought. 

It were not difficult to enlarge, but I must desist, express- 
ing my entire conviction that the argument may be satis- 
factorily established from Scripture, and every objection 
derived from this quarter satisfactorily obviated. The chief 
difficulty is some objections of a moral nature. I have 
alluded to some of them already, and it were foolish to say 
there is no difficulty. We must now refer to the great 
objection founded on the call of the gospel: “How can a 
salvation be offered to all which is not provided for all?” 

In the first place, the fact is acknowledged ; it cannot be 
denied that there is full authority to make a universal offer of 
the gospel: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature,” Mark xvi. 15; “That repentance and 
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remission of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” Luke xxiv..47. 

Again; is the doctrine of particular redemption a scriptural 
one? is there evidence of it in the word of God? We have 
seen that, without a violation and wresting of Scripture, this 
question demands and requires an affirmative response. 

Now, is the reconciling of these two things with one another, 
or the refusal of one of them, essential to our belief in the one 
or the other? If doctrines are not received or rejected by 
us exclusively on the authority of the holy Scriptures, in 
receiving or rejecting them we are only doing homage to our 
own understanding, instead of setting to our seal that God is 
true. If in any case the establishment of any doctrine of 
Scripture is to be agreeable to reason, and this reason be the 
first or chief ground of my faith, I cannot be said properly to 
believe it with a divine faith. My faith stands in this case 
more on my own wisdom than on the truth of God. There is 
an intellectual difficulty in the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
many reject it on this account; but does this justify our setting 
aside the word of God? In other cases there are moral diffi- 
culties, as in the case of decrees, moral liberty, divine pre- 
science, and other things; but will a difficulty warrant the 
rejection of these doctrines ? 

And is there no occasion for the universal call of, the gos- 
pel in the scattered state of the elect in the human family ? 
and is there not reason that they should know that they 
did not originally differ from sinners around them ? 

Again; is there any thing in the gospel call that is not 
strictly and properly true; namely, that “he that believeth 
shall be saved”? Nowhere are we commanded to tell all men 
that Christ died for them. And it were well, in propounding 
the gospel, we should abide by the commission of Christ and 
the example of the apostles, instead of substituting for it our 
own inferential comments. 

Does particular redemption place any obstacle in the sin- 
ner’s way? It is the revealed will of God that is the rule 
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of our duty; the designs of God are known to himself. Is 
it not enough that we know that there are designs of mercy 
and salvation, and that in all these designs God has connected 
salvation with faith? Is it not now made manifest that the 
salvation of man is not merely a possible thing, but a practical 
reality,—a thing certainly proceeding in the world? Is 
there not in Christ a suitable Saviour,—is there not in Christ 
a sufficient Saviour, both in respect of merit and of power, and 
an assurance that whosoever believeth in him shall be saved ? 
What more will men have? Is there any thing to exempt 
man from his obligation to believe, or to exculpate him from 
the criminality of rejecting the counsel of God against him- 
self ? 

Will the doctrine of a universal atonement, as it is called, 
overcome the indifference and enmity of the human heart? 
or will it meet the difficulty taken from divine decrees, fore- 
knowledge, and the fact of the partial issues of the dispen- 
sation of mercy ? Will the theory of an indefinite atonement, 
or a universal atonement, urged in connection with a special 
one,—the theory according to which Christ sustains a general 
relation to the human race, and a special relation to certain 
individuals in the human family,—be of any practical avail 
here, obviate any real difficulty, or secure any real advan- 
tage? Is there not a danger, theoretically, of breaking the 
unity of the scheme of redemption, of placing redemption in 
a secondary place in the divine design, of exhibiting an 
atonement which is not real, by separating from it repre- 
sentation and substitution, and so leading men into all the 
error of the Arminian system,—self-dependence, and a proud 
reliance upon a righteousness of their own ? 

In teaching and speaking on these important subjects 
much discretion is required. There are difficulties adhering 
to them,—difficulties not peculiar to the doctrine of the 
atonement only, nor indeed to the remedial scheme of mercy. 
But God is free from all unrighteousness. We are not tobe 
always dragging forward points of difficulty in the way of 
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argument and dispute; but in exhibiting the gospel, let us 
not conceal or modify, in accommodation to the proud heart 
of man, doctrines which are sufficiently attested in the word 
of God. The gospel, as it is, will be the power of God unto 
salvation, Let us be fully persuaded respecting the scrip- 
tural authority of any doctrine,—let us do what we can to 
vindicate it from exception; but let not our narrow views be 
esteemed. sufficient ground on which to reject it, if it be clearly 
revealed to us. And let us, by manifestation of the truth, 
commend ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God, and leave the issues with Him. 


THE IMPORTANCE AND NECESSITY 


OF 


PRAYER. FOR DIVINE INFLUENCE, 


IN CONNECTION WITH SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


THE subject assigned to me for the concluding lecture of the 
brief series recently addressed to Sabbath-school teachers in 
this place, is, “The importance and necessity of prayer for 
divine influence, in connection with Sabbath-schools.” * IfI 
have formed a correct apprehension of the task prescribed in 
these terms, I understand by “divine influence,” not generally 
and merely the concurrence of divine providence, without 
which no human undertaking can prosper, but the special 
operation of the Holy Spirit on the human mind, to give a 
saving effect to evangelical instruction. The doctrine of the 
special influence of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration and 
sanctification of fallen human nature, is assumed in the title 
of my lecture. Iam not, therefore, required to construct an 
argument in confirmation of this doctrine, but to urge the 
obligation of prayer as a means of obtaining the desiderated 
and precious divine influence which is assumed. With a 
view, however, to awaken in the mind a sense of the im- 
portance and necessity of prayer, it may not be improper to 


* "This lecture was delivered at the close of adifferent series from that 
to which the preceding course belonged. It is inserted here as fitly 
closing a course of lectures addressed to Sabbath-school teachers. 
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direct our attention shortly to the necessity of divine influ- 
ence in order to give effect to religious instruction. While 
this doctrine is repudiated by some as the dogma of a mystic 
theology, and scouted as the reverie of weak minds; and is 
perverted by others, who virtually deny any influence or grace 
of the Holy Spirit on the mind of man besides the operation 
of inspired truth, apprehended and obeyed in the spontaneous 
actings of the human faculties,—it is matter of humiliation in 
the sight of God, that in many cases it is admitted in theory, 
but practically neglected as to any habitual and prevailing 
impression that ought to be cherished respecting it. Let 
this last consideration be my apology for devoting a short 
space of this lecture to the necessity of divine influence 
in connection with Sabbath-schools, before proceeding to 
instruct and direct you in the use of prayer for this influ- 
ence, and urging the practical observance of this duty. My 
plan, then, is first to show the necessity of divine influence in 
connection with Sabbath-schools, next to instruct and direct 
you as to the obligation and use of prayer for this influence, 
and then to urge the importance and necessity of this duty. 

I am first, then, to remind Sabbath-school teachers of the 
necessity of divine influence to give success unto their work 
of faith and labour of love, in compassionating the ignorant 
and them that are out of the way. 

And in the outset I feel a difficulty. This necessity of 
divine influence is acknowledged by us all, it is habitually in 
our mouths, and has become almost a common-place in 
Christian parlance. And this very circumstance, while it 
renders it difficult to invest the subject with the attraction of 
novelty or originality, renders it at the same time imperative 
to place it clearly and strongly before the mind; because in 
the very proportion in which it has become trite, there is 
that danger of its failing to make the deep impression, and to 
exert the paramount influence on the Christian mind, which 
are necessary to incorporate it with the whole views, feelings, 
preparations, performances, and meditations of the Sabbath- 
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school teacher. And here I feel my present need of this divine 
influence to exhibit its necessity. O that the Divine Spirit 
may mercifully vouchsafe to impart his precious influence 
upon us now assembled to take counsel on this very theme! 
The influence of the Holy Ghost is no fancy, and our appeal 
to it no rhetorical ornament, no flight of poetry invoking 
the inspiration of an ideal muse. Let this doctrine be really, 
in our faith and in our prayers, an aspiration proceeding 
from a deep, heartfelt sense of need; and in the present em- 
ployment of our minds let it be an object of conscious, reve- 
rential, and fixed reliance. 

It is true that the Holy Spirit works upon and in the 
aculties of the soul by means of the divine word; yet his 
influence is in itself so essential and distinct, that without it 
no evidence of truth, no power of argument, no persuasion 
from love or terror, no eloquence of men or angels, no combi- 
nation of the most favourable circumstances, can be effectual 
in producing conviction, imparting illumination, and render- 
ing the soul savingly obedient to the faith. I am not to 
prosecute this subject in the form of a great theological 
argument, but beg*to call up to the Sabbath-school teacher 
a few things in the way of remembrance. 

In the light of the divine testimony and of observation re- 
flect on the now natural state of the human mind and heart. 
“The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” “The carnal mind is enmity against God, and is 
not subject to his law, neither indeed can be.” Men are “dead 
in trespasses and sins,” and “by nature children of wrath.” 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin? or the leopard his spots? 
then may ye also do good that are accustomed to do evil.” 
«« No man can come unto me,” says Christ, “except the Father 
who hath sent me draw him.” “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 


- to him, neither can he know them, for they are spiritually 


discerned.” These are the depositions of eternal Truth on 
the subject of human nature. Such is the character of your 
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pupils; and, without divine aid, how can you expect to change 
it? Does not your own observation confirm the truth of 
this character? Do we not perceive a powerful and prevail- 
ing depravity, which the gospel is fitted more to irritate 
and exasperate than to govern and subdue? Reflect on 
the tenor of the gospel. Its grace is opposed to the lofti- 
ness of the heart,—its purity is opposed to the love of sin, 
—its mysteries are opposed to the pride of understanding,— 
its claims of an unreserved subjection, to the pride of self- 
government,—the exclusive trust in God it inculeates is op- 
posed to the self-sufficiency of man,—and the exclusive de- 
votedness to the divine glory which it inculcates is opposed to 
the natural selfishness of man, which absorbs love to God and 
to man. Man may acknowledge the external evidence of 
revelation, love its character, and profess to admire its’ pure 
and elevated morality, and the desirableness of its immortal 
hopes; but when the doctrine of faith in the righteousness 
of Christ and the grace of God, and the duty of the present 
and entire abandonment of sin, comes into contact with the 
mind, the gospel is repelled. With these well-founded views 
of human nature on the one hand, and of the gospel on the 
other, the undertaking of the Sabbath-school teacher seems 
one of a most unpromising character ; and without the prospect 
of divine aid must be abandoned as hopeless. 

Instead, however, of viewing human character in the light 
of the divine testimony and of observation, and reflecting 
how directly antagonistic unto its prevailing leanings is the 
gospel of Christ, and founding a presumptive conclusion, let 
us, In the next place, betake ourselves to facts,—obstinate, 
undeniable facts. Instruction has proved ineffectual. I shall 
not wait to illustrate the power of human depravity over 
conscience,—chastisement, legal penalties, examples, being all 
of them unable to subdue or counteract it,—but only call your 
attention to the fact of the utter failure of the gospel allure- 
ments, Expostulation, hope, and fear have often been tried 
in vain, Asa matter of fact, Christian instruction and the 
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preaching of the gospel have often been ineffectual. “Neither 
is he that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth.” 
What! the great Paul nothing ? theeloquent Apollos nothing ? 
No, nothing;—“God giveth the increase.” Prophets, and 
apostles, and Jesus Christ himself, taught divine truths, in 
many cases, without saving effect. 

But let me call you to refiect on the ascription of parti- 
cular effects to the Holy Spirit, in proof of the reality of divine 
influence: ‘ He saved us by the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” “ Which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” “Of his own will begat he us, that we should be a 
kind of first-fruits of his creatures.” “ That which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.” I cannot wait to enumerate passages. 
This doctrine is interwoven with the whole history of the 
believer’s salvation. Is he born again? does he believe, 
live, love, hope, rejoice, pray, praise?—all is in and by the 
Holy Ghost. 

The Word is the grand instrument, but it is only an in- 
strument; and it can only operate with a moral effect. Upon 
the depraved nature of man it can only produce hatred and 
repugnance. That, in the salvation of the lost, there is 
something more than the moral influence of the Word, in evi- 
dence, argument, and suasion, is obvious from the careful- 
ness with which the Scriptures exhibit the distinction between 
the Word and the Spirit: “ The kingdom of God is not in 
word, but in power.” Our gospel came not unto you in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much assurance.” The gospel is “the power of God unto sal- 
vation.” The preaching of the cross is to them that are saved 
the power of God.” And this power of God is elsewhere 
called the power of the Holy Spirit: “ Strengthened with might 
by his Spirit in the inner man.” “ That ye may abound in 
hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost.” In some pas- 
sages, “the power of the Holy Ghost” may signify the miracles 
which were wrought in confirmation of the truth of the 
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gospel; but in others it signifies a secret energy of divine 
power exerted on the heart. The preaching of the cross is 
unto them that are saved the power of God. Now, miracles 
were wrought before those that were saved and those that 
perished ; but a miracle of grace was wrought in the hearts of 
them that were saved. The Word is the medium through 
which power is put forth. However adapted in divine wis- 
dom for its purpose may be the instrument, it is the divine 
power that generates saving effect. A hammer is adapted 
to break the rock in pieces; but to do so actually it must 
be applied, and thus become the medium of the power of 
an agent to effect a purpose. It is not the fitness of the 
hammer to break the rock, that breaks it, but the will 
and power of him that applies it. A sword may be well 
furbished, but will not accomplish its proper effect lying in 
the scabbard or gleaming in the sun. In the hand of the 
Spirit the Word is quick, and powerful, and sharp, in the 
heart. The arrow may be well prepared, pointed, and 
plumed, and fitted to wound; but it does not accomplish the 
effect in the quiver, or in the hand of the bowman. It must 
be fitted to the string, and propelled by the skill and power 
of the archer. The sail is well adapted to collect the wind 
and bring its action upon the ship; but while it is the mari- 
ner’s part to spread the canvass, it is the part of Providence 
to command the wind which propels the vessel. The ham- 
mer, the sword, the arrow, and the sail, in effecting their 


respective purposes, call up the idea of power; and this is — 


the proper view to be taken of divine influence. 

In the operations of providence and of grace there is the 
hiding of God’s power. The influence of the Spirit is in the 
world of grace what the power of God is in providence. It 
might, indeed, be shown that the Spirit of God is the efficient 
agent in general providence, as well as in special grace: “ Thou 
sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created; and thou renewest 
the face of the earth.” “Seek ye out the book of the Lord, 
and read; no one of these shall fail, none shall want her 
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mate: for my mouth it hath commanded, and his Spirit it 
hath gathered them.” ‘That the influence of the Spirit is 
power is apparent from many passages: “My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee; for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
“That he would grant you, according to the riches of his 
glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man.” It is not merely moral influence, such as that 
exerted by example, instruction, exhortation, promise, and 
threatening; but it is a direct divine influence, superadded 
to the Word, producing a special effect, which could not 
have resulted from the influence of the Word upon the mere 
choice and will of the object of it. The divine influence of 
the Holy Spirit is an immediate putting forth of the divine 
power upon the soul of man, and is represented in the Scrip- 
tures as a glorious display of this power. And “ what is the 
exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of his mighty power?” It is to be 
“strengthened with all might, according to his glorious 
power.” Oh, what a display of divine power is the conversion 
of a sinner! <A clod, starting up from beneath our feet, and 
taking its place in the firmament in the form of a brilliant 
star, would not be so great a wonder as that of a soul dead 
in trespasses and sins rising up in the possession, and per- 
forming the acts, of spiritual life, and reflecting the moral 
image of Him who is light,—in whom is no darkness at all. 
We are not, in the pride of our assumed wisdom, to dispute 
with the mysterious nature of this doctrine, while we have so 
many inexplicable agencies in the world of nature. In the dif- 
fusion of heat throughout thematerial universe,—in the attrac- 
tion of the magnet,—in the agency and effects of electricity in 
the communication of intelligence,—in the heat, moisture, and 
light,—in the growth of seeds and propagation of plants,—in 
the evaporation and condensation of water by heat and cold,— 
in the processes of nutrition, growth, and healing,—in the dif- 
fusion of life in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, we have 
mysteries which the keen eye of the naturalist cannot pene- 
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trate, and agents moving and operating in a path which the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen. The concurrence of the divine 
agency with human effort and rational means in the physical 
operations of nature is not more certain, nor less mysterious, 
than that which is the source of life, and growth, and healing 
in the spiritual world. To make this fact an excuse for the 
neglect of means is the grossest fanaticism, and to overlook 
or explain it away is atheism. 

“Whether this influence,” as Fletcher remarks, “ ope- 
rates antecedently to the perception of the truth, and imparts 
the moral capability of such perception; or whether the mind 
be led in the ordinary exertion of its powers to attend to the 
truth, and while the truth is presented, this influence so 
accompanies it as to render it impressive and effectual, are 
questions of a more curious than profitable theology. It 
appears, however, most consonant with the general concep- 
tions which the terms and illustrations of Scripture suggest, 
to regard the agency of the Divine Spirit as connected with 
truth, and as making it, if I may so speak, the material by 
means of which spiritual impressions are produced; so that if 
aman were capable, under the operation of this influence, of 
examining and disclosing the processes and movements of his 
own mind, he would be able to specify what truth, or class 
of truths, excited attention, produced the convictions and 
persuasions of genuine faith, and thus led to the formation 
of the spiritual character.” 

But I must have done with the metaphysics of this argu- 
ment; and while I apologize in thus far indulging myself in 
these speculations, I see no reason for disturbing the minds 
of the teachers and pupils of Sabbath-schools with curious 
inquiries, which are only justifiable when the vindication of 
the efficacious grace of the Holy Spirit from denial or per- 
version renders it imperious on the part of those who are set 
for the defence of the gospel. It is more to the object of 
this lecture to state the place which the doctrine holds in the 
economy of redemption, as providing for actually extending 
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to the saints, through an efficient application by means of the 
truth, that salvation which was originated in divine love, and 
which was effected meritoriously on the cross of Christ! Let 
us meditate on the love, and condescension, and sovereignty, 
and power, and graciousness of that Divine Spirit, who sheds 
his influences on the soul,—influences at once silent and gentle 
as the dew of heaven, but powerful as its most terrible thun- 
ders. 

A great object is gained, if, by reflection on the native cha- 
racter of the pupils that come to our schools, on the inefficacy 
of the most powerful means, and on the special testimony of 
the Word of God, there is produced a deep persuasion of the 
necessity of divine influence to give effect unto gospel in- 
struction. In the proportion in which we feel this persua- 
sion will the mind be prepared to have recourse to prayer to 
obtain this influence. 

And here let us remark, in the first place, that this influ- 
ence is promised. Let us read Isaiah lix. 21: “ As for me, 
this is my covenant with them, saith the Lord; My Spirit 
that is upon thee, and my words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, 
saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever.” And Isaiah 
xliv. 3, “I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my bless- 
ing upon thine offspring.” That the Spirit operates by a 
secret inward power, upon the heart, is very manifest from 
other passages: “The Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul,” Deut. xxx. 6. The 
effect to be produced upon the heart is love to God,—a spi- 
ritual and gracious effect of the highest order; and the pro- 
duction of it is by circumcising the heart,—a work wrought 
upon it by some extrinsic cause. It is elsewhere described: 
« A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give youan heart offlesh. And I will put my 
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Spirit within you,” Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27. Nothing can be 
more express on the subject of divine influence on the heart 
of man, and that this influence is exerted by the Divine Spirit. 
In confirmation of the same truth, let us read the language of 
the personal Wisdom of God in the Book of Proverbs, chap. 1. 
23: “ Behold, I will pour out my Spirit unto you, I will make 
known my words unto you.” And the words of our Saviour, 
recorded in John xvi. 7, 8: “I will send him,” the Comforter, 
“unto you. And when he is come, he will reprove the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” Now these 
things were written, not for their sakes alone to whom they 
were first and immediately spoken, but for us also, who shall 
realize their benefit if we are found believing him who uttered 
them. 

In the second place, prayer for this influence is commanded. 
In Ezek. xxxvi. 27, it is promised, “I will put my Spirit 
within you;” and it is declared, ver. 37, “I will yet for this 
be inquired of by the house of Israel, to do it for them ;”— 
intimating a law according to which the Lord dispenses this 
blessing, and, indeed, all others,—a law equally providing 
on the one hand for the honour of the divine majesty and 
grace, and on the other for our necessities. But, let us read 
the commandment and promise as they proceeded from the 
lips of the Lord: “ Ask, and it shall be given unto you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, afd it shall be opened unto 
you. For every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that 
seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened.” And remark the connection in which these pre- 
cepts and promises stand: “ Your heavenly Father will give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” In the parallel passage 
the words read, “‘ How much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask hin?” Tem- 
poral good things cannot be chiefly spoken of here, although 
we are warranted and commanded to ask daily bread from our 
Father who is in heaven, for the evangelist Luke speaks of 
“the Holy Spirit,” and we elsewhere know that “the kingdom 
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of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Nor can we suppose that “the 
Holy Spirit” in this passage signifies merely supernatural 
gifts, as some allege, for the Saviour is inculcating prayer for 
every subsequent age. One cannot resist remarking here, 
that the duty of prayer supplies an argument for the reality 
of divine influence upon the mind of man, distinct from and 
superadded unto the moral influence of evidence, argument, 
and suasion. Every Christian in the act of prayer recognises 
the principle that he stands in need of divine influence, and 
is capable of receiving it. Every thinking man, who is not 
an infidel, will readily acknowledge that wisdom and good- 
ness areas much the gifts of God as riches and health, James 
i. 5. But wisdom and goodness can be communicated only 
by divine influence on the mind. In asking wisdom of God 
and imploring his guidance,—in supplicating, in terms of the 
above precept, his Holy Spirit, the believer acts on the in- 
herent belief that such divine communications are continu- 
ally afforded and may confidently be anticipated in answer 
to prayer. It never interferes with his belief, as a practical 
difficulty, that he is not able to distinguish such communica- 
tions from the actions of his own mind, any more than it 
shakes his belief in divine providence to find things taking 
place in concurrence with his own exertions. Nay, there is 
the moral influence of suasion, of example, of temptation, 
perpetually operating upon him, yet still as undistinguish- 
able from the voluntary operation of thought as those che- 
mical and mechanical processes constantly going forward 
throughout the animal system, of which we have no sensible 
intimation or consciousness. It is not till a man begins to 
speculate on the mode of divine influence, its bearing on the 
subject of human responsibility, and other metaphysical ques- 
tions, that he feels any difficulty on the subject. 

Let it be again remarked, that prayer for the Holy Spirit is 
exemplified in the Scriptures. A godly penitent about to in- 
struct others lifts up the prayer, ‘“‘Take not from me thy 
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Holy Spirit. 2.7.0. Uphold me with thy free Spirit.” “Thy 
Spiritis good; lead me into the land of uprightness.” A teacher, 
interested for his pupils, may imitate the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, borrowing his language: “Making mention of you 


in my prayers; that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 


Father of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of him: the eyes of your under- 
standing being enlightened; that ye may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his 
inheritance in the saints.” And the greatest of all teachers 
affords a still higher example of prayer for the effusion of 
the Spirit: “Twill pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever; 
even the Spirit of truth;” and “ when he is come, he will guide 
you into all truth.” And under the head of example it 
may be remarked, that the most eminent effusions of the 
Spirit we read of in Scripture were not only afforded to 
prayer, but appear to have taken place at the very time that 
exercise was performed. The descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost was while the disciples were “with one 
accord in one place.” And after the imprisonment of Peter 
and John, who, being dismissed, “ went to their own com- 
pany,” while they prayed, the place where they assembled was 
shaken with a mighty wind, “ and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” Yea, as the human soul of the Redeemer was 
filled with the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit 
of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord, there is every rea- 
son to conclude that it was vouchsafed unto him in connec- 
tion with prayer, a duty in which we know he abounded. 
How instructive on this very point is the record of his bap- 
tism by the evangelist Luke! “It came to pass, that Jesus 
also being baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, 
and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape, like a 
dove, upon him.” Let the promises of the Holy Spirit to 
open the ear and seal instruction, the precepts of God to 
ask of him the Holy Spirit, and the example, above all, of 
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prophets and of apostles, and of Him of whom both did tes- 
tify, bring home to our consciences the obligation to pray for 
divine influence in connection with the schools of sacred in- 
struction. 

“Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
Prayer is not a doctrine, but a precept; it is an ordinance 
of God, and it is not merely to be believed in as such, but 
is to be matter of practical observance. Need I say that we 
must pray for the Spirit with the understanding, apprehending 
in the light of truth, the object, medium, and matter of prayer? 
We must pray for the heavenly gift in faith: “Ifany of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him. But let him ask 
in faith, nothing wavering,”’—relying on the intercession of 
Christ and on the faithfulness and power of God. We must ask 
of our Father through the Holy Spirit, with fervour and im- 
portunity; for though, according to the parable, a man will not 
rise and give to another “because he is his friend, yet because 
of his importunity he will rise and give him as many as he need- 
eth.” We are to “continue instant in prayer,” “ praying al- 
ways, and not fainting,” and “ waiting for the promise of the 
Spirit.” We are to agree touching the Holy Spirit, and to be 
with one accord in one place, and it shall be done for us by our 
Father who is in heaven. While we pray we must bestir our- 
selves in diligent, self-denying, and untiring pains,—“ sow- 
ing our seed in the morning, and in the evening withholding 
not our hand,”—sowing in hope, although we know not whe- 
ther shall prosper, either this or that. We must watch over 
the Spirit of prayer, acting in that self-denial and reliance on 
God which it implies, and be ever careful not to grieve the 
Holy Spirit, not to quench the fire of the holy altar, but to 
feed, and to fan, and to cherish its hallowing glow in our 
bosom all the day. 

And has not the church almost to learn what is the power 
of prayer? What conception have we of believing prayer, 
before which mountains depart? What of persevering prayer, 
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which causes us to stand continually upon the watch-tower 
in the day-time, and which sets us in our ward whole 
nights? What of importunate prayer, which storms heaven 
with its violence and force? What of united prayer, ga- 
thering us together to ask help of the Lord? What of 
consistent prayer, which regards no iniquity in our heart? 
What of practical prayer, which fulfils itself? Let but such 
prayer be understood, let our spirit break with such longing, 
and the expectation of our bosoms shall not be delayed. 
“And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will 
answer; and while they are speaking, I will hear.” 

The church has not yet proved to its fulness the grace 
and omnipotence of the Holy Ghost. How much is yet 
unknown of his might! How little do we know the power 
that is yet unexerted,—what is the hiding of his power,— 
what is in residue! What is it which he cannot do? That 
which remains of unconquered territory, of unrenewed hu- 
manity, seems to us a hopeless and interminable obstacle. 
It is no small act of faith—“TI believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
It is no mean realization of thought—the power of the 
Holy Ghost. We want this simple confidence. It should 
be an ever-present consideration. It ought to be our one 
idea. We might then regard the difficulties of our under- 
taking as the chaff of the summer thrashing-floor, as a rolling 
thing before the whirlwind. 

Let me now, in a few remarks, urge upon you the import- 
ance and necessity of prayer for divine influence in connec- 
tion with Sabbath-schools:— 

1. This importance is to be urged from the magnitude of 
the object contemplated. The object is the religious in- 
struction of the young,—destitute, neglected, or otherwise 
inadequately instructed. It is not to teach them the ele- 
ments of reading, and writing, and ciphering. It is not 
to initiate them into the arts of useful industry, to enable 
them to provide for themselves and benefit society. It 
is not to instruct them in the higher departments of 
mechanics and civil engineering, by which human labour 
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is abridged, production mightily increased, and time re- 
deemed, and distant places brought near. It is not to 
train them for practical manufacture or commerce. It is 
not to teach them to thrill the heart with music, or to 
transfer with their pencil unto the canvass the images of 
nature and art, and the reflection of the human countenance 
and character. It is not to enable youth with the chisel 
to produce out of the shapeless rock the beauty and sym- 
metry of the human form, and to elicit from the dead mass 
the almost living eye,—from the cold stone to get the expres- 
sion of the warm heart, and from the inert lump to form the 
mouth which almost speaks. It is not to carry youth over 
the surface of the globe, to conduct them down into its dark 
interior, or to raise them up amidst the blaze of shining 
worlds which seem to move around us. These things have 
their importance, and are fitted to elevate man above the 
lower animals, to give him a superiority over his appetites 
and senses, and to fit him for usefulness and rational enjoy- 
ment, and to benefit and adorn society; but the object of the 
Sabbath-school rises far above them ;—it is to give men the 
knowledge of the true God and of Jesus Christ whom he has 
sent, which is life eternal,—to impart that instruction which 
is the means of the salvation of the soul. Language cannot 
furnish terms sufficient to express what is comprehended in 
the salvation or loss of the immortal soul. It has been often 
said, and because often said overlooked or allowed to pass 
with a cold and thoughtless assent, that the salvation of a 
soul amounts to a greater sum of happiness than the tempo- 
ral deliverance of an empire for a thousand ages; for the 
latter will come to an end, but not the former. By the same 
argument, the loss of one soul is a greater catastrophe than 
the sum total of all the temporal misery endured upon the 
face of the globe from the period of the fall to the general 
conflagration. According, therefore, to the importance of 
this object is the importance of the instruction of Sabbath- 
schools, and of course of prayer for that influence without 
which this object cannot be secured. 
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2. Consider, in the second place, the absolute necessity of 
divine influence to secure the accomplishment of this great 
object. The doctrine of divine influence, and the duty of 
prayer, so far from setting aside the obligation to active 
exertion, are fitted to impart to duty its most powerful 
stimulus and its richest encouragement. What! is the 
promise of help to excuse us from exertion? is the hope of 
success an encouragement to sloth? Shall the husbandman 
not plough his ground, and sow his seed, because he must 
receive heat, and the moisture of the clouds, from that God 
who maketh summer, and giveth the shower in its season, 
without which his labour would be in vain? Shall the 
mariner remain for ever in the harbour, because he is 
dependent on that God who gathereth the winds in his fists, 
and sendeth them forth at his pleasure? Nothing canbe more | 
preposterous than to turn the necessity of the promised aid 
of the Holy Spirit into an excuse for indolence. According 
to every just view of the subject, it should be turned into an 
argument for the most diligent activity. 

Let teachers of decided character and talent be selected,— 
let them be trained by the most approved masters, and accord- 
ing to the most approved models,—let the best elementary 
books be prepared by judicious selections from the sacred 
Scriptures,—let the teachers make the most careful preparation 
for their work, and address themselves to it with all affection, 
and condescension, and simplicity,—let them make the most 
nice discrimination of the capacities and tempers of children, 
and employ the most prudent adaptations,—let them give that 
variety to their instructions which will relieve from the dulling > 
effect of amonotonous routine,—let them show to children un- 
equivocal evidence of love to them, and concern for their best 
interests,—and let them prosecute their labours with exact 
punctuality, and unbroken constancy, and unwearied diligence; 
—yet they must know and feel that all this is in vain without 
divine influence. Youth may be rescued in part from the 
temptation of Sabbath idleness and evil companionship; their 
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intellect may be drawn out by being called into exercise ; 
habits of order and subordination may be formed, and a moral 
influence may be exerted, in the inculeation of integrity, 
kindness, and diligence, which may in part prepare them for 
adult life and for society ; and good may in this way accrue to 
children themselves, and to the families to which they belong, 
and to society: but teachers, while addressing themselves 
to their work with diligence and solemnity of mind, must 
do it with deep self-denial and dependence on the Spirit of 
God, and fervent prayer for divine influence. Let them 
remember how often the great and good have laboured in 
vain, and spent their strength without success. The lips of 
an Isaiah may glow with seraphic fire, and yet the hearts of his 
hearers remain cold as death, and he be made to ery, “ Who 
hath believed our report?” Jeremiah, tender and compas- 
sionate, may pour the most melting language and tones into 
the ears of his people, and yet be left to weep in secret places 
over their pride. Ezekiel may be as a lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument, 
and his people hear his words, but do them not. Paul may 
reason with logical conclusiveness out of the Scriptures and 
the prophets, and yet Agrippa be only almost persuaded to as- 
sume the Christian profession; or he may reason, with deep 
solemnity of spirit, of righteousness, and temperance, and 
judgment to come, and the stout-hearted Roman may tremble 
before his prisoner, and yet try to dismiss the unwelcome 
qualm of an evil conscience with a hollow promise of future 
consideration. And let teachers reflect on the case of the 
great Teacher himself, of whom it is testified, “I have labour- 
ed in vain, and spent my strength for nought.” If we require 
any further confirmation on the subject of the inefficacy of 
instruction in itself, we have it in the case of the Saviour. 
“Grace was poured into his lips,” and, his enemies being 
judges, “never man spake like thisman!” Familiar yet ma- 
jestic, solemn yet tender, simple yet sublime, surely if ever the 
human heart could have been gained by moral argument and 
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address, it must have been under the ministry of Christ; yet 
he is grieved for its hardness, and the tears of his pathos fall 
in vain, producing no saving effect upon many of his hearers : 
“QO Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth | 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” We are 
thus taught the necessity of divine influence to give effect 
to our instructions, and, of course, the importance and neces- 
sity of prayer for this influence. 

3. The position which prayer holds in the divine appoint- 
ment and arrangement should be noticed in the next place, 
in urging its performance. It is commanded of God: “I 
will yet for this be inquired of by the house of Israel, to do 
it for them,’ Ezek. xxxvi. 37. “ Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you: for every one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that 
seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened,” Matt. vii. 7,8. It is a divine ordinance, and cannot 
be neglected without disobedience to the authority of God,— 
such neglect dishonouring him as the hearer of prayer. It 
slights the intercession of the Saviour,—it grieves the very 
Spirit who maketh intercession for the saints,—it under- 
values the promises which encourage prayer,—it contemns the 
threatenings of God against the prayerless,—it assimilates to 
the character of the wicked, who will not call upon God,—it 
nourishes a spirit of self-sufficiency, as if man were inde- 
pendent of God. And this neglect overlooks the connection 
which prayer maintains between God and his creature; for 
it is a mysterious link in the chain of moral causes and 
effects, connecting the weakness of the creature with the 
almightiness of God. By it we lay hold of God’s strength, 
and,God strengthening us, we can do all things. Be it remem- 
bered, that one even of the greatest effects of physical strength 
ever put forth by man{was exerted in connection with prayer: 
“ Strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once,” Judges xvi. 
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28. And are wenot “strengthened with might by the Spirit 
in the inner man?” Divine strength is shown to be made 
perfect in human weakness ; and when by believing prayer we 
lay hold on God’s strength, out of weakness we are made 
strong, and can do all things; and the excellency of the power 
is manifested to be of God. Reverential regard to the ordi- 
nance of prayer is our duty, the observance of it our privilege, 
and a special means of our strength; and the neglect of it 
our sin, our reproach, and our loss. Let me urge this duty 
upon the Sabbath-school teacher. 

We may now inquire, On whom does this obligation to 
prayer for divine influence rest? In the first place, upon the 
teachers. <A spirit of earnest prayer should be the living soul 
of all their conduct respecting their schools. By prayer they 
alone can enter into the spirit of their duty, and be aroused 
to timely and diligent preparation. They are to proceed by 
prayer to the actual discharge of their duty; and having 
previously gathered the precious seed, they are to sow it with 
the diligence of the husbandman, and like him exercise an 
unlimited dependence upon the influences of heaven, for “it 
is God that giveth the increase.” While their eyes are fixed 
upon the children, their hearts should be lifted up to God. 
They should sit down as between the children and the Foun- 
tain of life, and while opening, by instruction, a channel to 
their hearts, they should seek to draw the living stream by 
_ prayer from heaven. Nor is prayer to be confined to the 
season of instruction; as it should precede, so it should fol- 
low the instruction. They should give'their souls a charge, 
and in the seasons of their nearest and happiest approaches 
to the throne of divine grace, hang the interests of the school 
on the arm of God, and lay them down in the light of his 
countenance. Teachers in this way, while finding confidence 
and comfort in the discharge of their duty, will greatly ad- 
vance their own spiritual interests. And might not teachers, 
conjoined in one great work, by uniting together at special 
seasons in prayer, be the means of exerting a happy influence 
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on one another, and bring the divine blessing upon the 
schools they superintend ? 

But this duty is not confined to teachers. Let me call 
upon parents to help with their prayers in the good work. 
Your parental relations and feelings should enable you to 
sympathize with it. We declare the untransferable obliga- 
tion that lies upon you to teach your children the way of the 
Lord; and while we acknowledge the present necessity of 
Sabbath-schools, to embrace the orphan, the neglected, the 
stranger removed from home, and the imperfectly instructed, 
we shall feel sorry if these schools should set aside the divine 
provision of the domestic institution, lower the sense of obli- 
gation on the part of parents, or, by breaking in upon the re- 
gularity with which their duty to instruct their children is per- 
formed, should either diminish the qualification to perform it 
or furnish an excuse for its omission. Of them as auxiliaries 
you may avail yourselves, along with a careful superintendence 
and conscientious and prayerful co-operation, but they never 
canacquit you from your obligation, nor can safely be regarded 
as a substitute for domestic religious instruction. Of you 
we may expect peculiarly sympathizing prayer. And have 
not the ministers and office-bearers of the Christian church 
a deep interest here? Is the religious instruction of the 
youth not a part of their work, and does not Sabbath-school 
instruction involve in it the interests of posterity and of the 
church of Christ? What an advantage, to have children in- 
structed in the doctrines of religion, the obligation of the 
Sabbath and the sanctuary, and to have them instructed so 
far in the elementary principles of religion, and familiarized 
with the terms by which they are expressed, so as to be able 
to understand in some degree what is addressed to them from 
the pulpit! And let the entire Christian community lend 
their sympathies. Sabbath-schools should “have a remem- 
brance in prayer in every Christian church, in every house- 
hold, in every closet of devotion, and in every praying heart. 
{t is impossible to calculate the good that might accrue were 
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united, Christian, believing prayer to have a concentrated 
bearing upon this point. 

And prayer for divine influence upon our Sabbath-schools 
may be inculcated upon the different classes of the community 
by a variety of considerations. Without going back upon 
the paramount importance of the salvation of the soul, upon 
which our first remark was grounded, let us consider the great 
number of neglected, ignorant, and dissolute youth among 
ourselves,—the active diffusion of infidel and pernicious senti- 
ments,—the benefit in temporal respects that might accrue 
from Sabbath instruction to individuals,—the tone that might 
thus be given to morals,—the multitudes that die in youth,— 
the influences which those surviving unto manhood will exert 
upon posterity,—the benefit that might acerue to the church of 
God,—and the alarming aspect of the times from the present 
state of juvenile society, in respect of sentiment, morals, and 
recklessness. “A people,” it has been justly said, ‘abandoned 
to irreligion will not remain inactive, but with the restraints 
of conscience and the fear of God: unfelt, the restraints of 
human authority will soon be cast away. There is thus at 
the bottom of our social and political edifice a smouldering 
fire, which, if not met with the emollients of care, and kind- 
ness, and Christian instruction, will break forth in the might 
of a voleano, and upheave into fragments the whole system 
and structure of society. Men have broken loose from all 
those ancient holds which kept the community together, and 
there is now a waywardness in almost all spirits, which no- 
thing, nothing but the education of principle can stem.” If in 
the rapid movements of the present time our land is to be 
saved, when others have without exception perished, it must 
obviously be by a redeeming power which they never knew. 
Will human wisdom and learning save us ?—think of ancient 
Greece, trodden to the ground. Will fleets and armies save 
us ?—think of ancient Rome, with her eagles and banners in 
the dust. Will commerce and merchandise save us ?—where 
are Tyre and Sidon, whose merchants were princes? Shall we 
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_ have perpetuity and happiness if we had free trade all over the 
globe, and corn laws abolished for ever, and fleet fire-chariots 
careering at sixty miles an hour from one end of the land to 
the other, and education in the arts and sciences, and general 
knowledge at every door? However much I appreciate these 
things in their own place, there is another consideration to 
which I must give a precedency, a consideration imme- 
diately connected with Sabbath-schools,—it is the considera- 
tion of morals and religion. O what an influence have these 
on national prosperity and perpetuity in the moral administra- 
tions of Providence! On the score, then, of morals and reli- 
gion, and the connection of these with public prosperity, I 
urge prayer for divine influence on Sabbath-school instrue- 
tion. O what advantages would accrue if these and kindred 
institutions were blessed for diffusing true piety! By placing 
the minds of the people in sympathy with God and eternity, 
it would give an efficacy to human law, which is the weakest 
of weak things when left to contend alone with the turbulent 
passions of man. Piety, yes, Bible piety, would strengthen 
what is feeble, ennoble what is mean, purify what is unholy, 
and bind up what is broken. Piety would teach us to enjoy 
power without oppression, honour without pride, and wealth 
without idolatry and voluptuousness. Jam not to enter upon 
this subject here, but I can scarcely refrain from adding this, 
that Christianity, as it is taught in our schools, is favour- 
able to science, and to intellectual and moral improvement. 
Introduce the spirit of Christianity, and despotism and slavery 
expire together. Man is thus settled on a basis of equality 
which disturbs not the order of society, and the prospect opens 
of a state in which all the disorders which are now prevalent 
shall be completely rectified. 

I must have done. I cannot help expressing my sense of 
the sound judgment with which the subjects of this short 
course of lectures have been suggested, the order in which 
they are here arranged, and the high argument in which they 
culminate,—prayer for divine influence. Without this in- 
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fluence, Sabbath-schools, however necessary and important, 
would be opened in vain; without this influence, teachers 
cannot be qualified, and however qualified, would labour in 
vain; without this influence, churches though co-operating, 
and distributing, in wisdom, and love, and harmony, their 
superintendence over the moral interests of the community, 
and discharging their duties with activity and faithfulness, 
would do all this in vain. Without this influence, teachers 
would not be successfully trained, nor would their instruc- 
tions, however excellent in matter, approved in form, and 
skilfully conveyed, be savingly profitable. It is this influ- 
ence that is to give life to Sabbath-school instruction, and 
make it the efficient instrument of spiritual good. And we 
must keep our eye steadfastly fixed on this, as the great end 
of our labours, instructions, and prayers. Were we to speak 
of disseminating the love of letters, raising man to the en- 
joyments of social life, and preparing him for the blessings 
of political freedom, many would listen with attention and 
approbation; but the instant we pass the line which en- 
closes the interests of this life, and speak of the life which 
angels live, and to which man is to be restored, the ear is 
turned away as from an idle tale, and we are regarded as im- 
becile and fanatical. 

It is not so, however, with you, my friends. You are 
prepared to sympathize when I speak of the vital place 
which the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and his influence in 
the soul holds in the Christian system. You will delight 
in the habitual recognition of the necessity for the gracious 
influence of the Divine Spirit. He is needed, in order that 
all the purposes of mercy receive their due accomplish- 
ment, that the redeeming work of the Saviour may be 
effectually applied, and that the sacrifice offered on Calvary 
be not offered in vain. As it is the office of the Spirit to 
glorify Christ, taking of the things of Christ and showing 
them unto us, so Christ, in his parting addresses to his dis- 
ciples, honours the Spirit, affirming that the enjoyment of 
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his precious influence is more than a compensation for the 
loss of direct and personal intercourse with him, as he had 
been wont to sojourn with them throughout Judea and Gali- 
lee. And let us honour the Lord the Spirit. This is the 
wind, invisible, yet refreshing, that blows life, and verdure, 
and beauty, and fruit, into the withered garden. This is the 
dew, silent, yet powerful, that penetrates the hidden root of 
the lily, making it to expand its meek beauty and dispense its 
sweet odour even among the thorns. This is the rain that 
distils on the tender herb, that falls on the mown grass,—the 
former and latter rain that gives the spring and consum- 
mates the harvest. This is the shower which, when poured 
down from on high, makes the wilderness become a fruitful 
field, and the fruitful field to be counted for a forest. This 
is the well of water which satisfies the thirsty soul, and is, 
indeed, a well springing up into everlasting life—the river 
whose streams make glad the city of the Lord, and heal 
wherever they flow. ‘This is the holy fire that at once illu- 
mines the dark mind, purifies the unholy heart, kindles the 
glow of sanctified affections, and often touches with seraphie 
warmth the lips that were lifeless and dumb. It is the precious 
oil, healing, emollient, and fragrant, which descends from 
the Head to all the members of the body. The Spirit is the 
teacher leading into all truth,—the witness testifying a filial 
relation to God,—the seal setting apart and preserving unto | 
the day of redemption, and in the soul the earnest of the in- 
heritance. By the profession of our belief in his personality 
we may approve ourselves sound Trinitarians; but it is by 
admitting and acting upon the truth of his divine influence 
that we become living, holy, and useful Christians—ornaments 
of the faith we profess. 

For ourselves, therefore, for our pupils, and for the church 
of God in her ministers and people, let us lift up the voice 
of believing prayer, that the Comforter of the Saviour’s pro- 
mise maygbe vouchsafed in Pentecostal fulness. The spirit 
of earnest prayer will be the presage of a plentiful and refresh- 
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ing effusion from the presence of the Lord. Come from 
the four winds, O Breath, and breathe! Awake, O north 
Wind, come thou south, blow upon my garden! Spring up, 
O Well! Baptized into thy name, and blessed with thy 
communion, let us enjoy thy precious grace! Stimulate and 
qualify the teachers of our schools; convert and sanctify their 
pupils by thy truth! Descend upon the ministers of thy 
church, and give testimony to the word of thy grace in the 
conversion of sinners, and in the reviving of thy work in the 
midst of the'years! Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and 
let the skies pour down righteousness; let the earth open, 
and let them bring forth salvation, and Jet righteousness 
spring up together! 
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